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ECRETS By Angelo Patri 


No one looks deeper into the human heart than Mr. Patri, 
and he has never written with more inspiration than here. 


NEIGHBORLY By Edgar A. Guest 


America’s most famous and best-loved poet voices his 
creed of friendly helpfulness. 
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O living American writer has achieved higher distinction 

than Edith Wharton. She is the only woman ever to 
receive the honorary degree Doctor of Letters from Yale; she 
has won the famous Pulitzer Prize for the best novel of Amer- 
ican manners—The Age of Innocence;” and recently she was 
awarded the Gold Medal of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. She is the first woman to be thus honored, and the 
second novelist, William Dean Howells having been the first. 
Inasmuch as two of the most highly praised of Mrs. Wharton’s 
shorter novels, “The Old Maid” and “New Year's Day” first 
appeared in this magazine, it is with particular pleasure that 
the editors announce for early publication her new story: 


“VELVET EAR-MUFFS” 


Edith 
Wharton 


in the 


AUGUST issue 
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PaGe 6 
By SARAH CONVERSE 
President of the National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls 
ECENTLY we have again had a dis- ing not merely of good work but of the best 
tinguished visitor from across the work of which the student is capable. With 
waters. As usual he has hastened on his the smaller classes and the larger propor- 





return to tell his compatriots what he has 
found in the new world. 

In this case education in the United 
States is his theme, for the guest was Dr. 
Fisher, formerly minister of Education in 
the British cabinet. For the school build- 
ings, for the scope of our education he has 
only praise. Our system of primary edu- 
cation meets his approval. But when Dr. 
Fisher considers our high schools and col- 
leges, he condemns emphatically the lack of 
thoroughness in work, of accuracy and pre- 
cision in method. Comparison with English 
schools presents our institutions in most un- 
favorable light, according to Dr. Fisher's 
observation. In the situation, however, 
Dr. Fisher notes one ray of light—the en- 
dowed and other qualified private secondary 
schools where he feels that thoroughness 
and precision are demanded and secured. 

What our foreign critic has sensed in his 
brief study of our schools has long been 
apparent to our educational leaders—and a 
source of anxiety and grief to them. Our 
great public schools are doing marvelous 
work in teaching a far greater percentage 
of students than have ever before had an 
opportunity for instruction. Particularly 
our public high schools have thrown open 
their doors to the mass of our boys and girls 
with a generosity never before equaled. 

But—and here lies the danger—by in- 
cluding unparalleled numbers, there has 
developed a system of mass education fraught 
with many dangers, specially the lightening 
of the demand for thorough, accurate work. 

With the danger has come a partial solu- 
tion in the growth of the qualified private 
school, often backed financially by groups 
of public-spirited citizens, determined that 
with the increase in the scope of our educa- 
tion, there shall not come decline in the 
quality. 

In these schools the smaller numbers 
make possible the study of the individual 
pupil and his particular needs, the strength- 
ening of the weak places and the stimulat- 


tionate number of instructors, it is feasible 
to demand more painstaking work and to 
secure the more thorough grasp that comes 
from genuine effort. 

Ina democracy the need for highly trained, 
unselfish leaders is too obvious to need proof. 
In the large high school only a small per- 
centage of the students can have the oppor- 
tunity for practice in the management of 
affairs. In the smaller groups most of the 
pupils have much opportunity for experience 
along executive lines and a consequent sense 
of responsibility for group activity. 

Still a third phase of the private school 
is of inestimable value to the community. 
Education today is fully alive to the modern 
demand for scientific experimentation and 
proof. In the large, unwieldly school this 
experimentation is obviously difficult or 
impossible. A number of small experi- 
mental schools have made valuable contri- 
butions to the science of education—contri- 
butions which have been gladly accepted 
and used by the progressive public. schools. 

One other phase es these qualified private 
schools is of value in this rushing, material 
twentieth century. Curiously enough, it is in 
these smaller schools that there is the great- 
est effort to simplify the lives of the pupils. 
Here we find a demand for simplicity in 
dress, often uniformity in the interests of 
democracy, for freedom from the movies and 
distracting social activities during the school 
week, for drastic limitation of the use of 
the automobile by high school students. 

The spirit back of the provision of great 
educational opportunities for these small 
groups in the private schools is not only to 
give generously to those pupils in these 
schools. The deeper basis of the work is to 
demonstrate by actual experience the value 
of such education and so to create an over- 
whelming demand for similar opportunities 
for all the children of all the people. 
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FOR GIRLS 
Fish Creek, Wis. 
Mrs. F. W. Mabley Mrs. A. O. Clark 
Junior Senior Club 
Horseback. Swimming. All summer 
sports coached. For booklet and 

further information address 
A. 0. Clark, 4905 Argyle Place, B, St. Louis, 


FOREST VALE CAMP 


Mo. 


Mrs. 








New Hampshire Hills 
near Franklin 


For refined girls. Large pineclad site, private lake, 
eautiful river, cabins, all sperts, life saving, dramatics, 
woodcraft, arts, ¢ ratsiag. hikes, Inspirational Leadership 
ond =Guidance Ethel B. Mayall, A. B. (Radcliffe), 
Director, 15 Jefferson Rd., Princeton, N. J. 


Camp mp Pocahontas For Girls 


WILLSBORO, N.Y. on Lake Champiain 


Age 10-18. Bungalows. Cratts, land and water 
Sports, Trips. Horseback ridi ng. taught by 
Cavalry Officer. No extras. Write Book let. 





Irwin P. Davenport, M. D., Woodbury, N. J. 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake — pctecntne ks. Perfect 
location, equipment and ont. All land and water 
ts. Canoe trips. Ex rt supervision. Campers 
' returning for sixth consecutive season. Separate 
‘ department for girls over 
Jewish Clientele Precomi Dletary to or 
Write for boskiet Sidney R coy B.S. 
Be est 158th St. ¥.¢ 





For Girls. On beautiful 


Tree Camp : Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 


ea iu pine-laden air of P 





»no Mountains. Four hours from Ss York and Philadeiphia. 
— ’ ed uncilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, 
cing, “hikes Handicraits, gardening. 14th year 


Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W. Schoo! Lane 


Paurac [4 LAKE (44MP 


or 58 girls and Young Women. Situated in the most beautiful 
ceed in the Poconos. Elevation 2200 feet. Ice springs, excellent 
vod. All camp activities splendidly supervised. $150 per season. 

M. Blanche Potter, 1637 Monsey Ave., Scranton, Ps. 
Camp tor 


GILFILLAN een%.'33 


Where land and water sports rather than Handcrafts 

Beautiful site among 
Year around school for 
Gilfillan, Paoli, Pa. 








are encouraged. Individual care. 
large estates near Philadelphia. 
little girls. Booklet. Mrs. Mary E. 


CAMP ECHO, Echo Lake, Pa. FOX, 


100 acres. 2 lakes. Rustic bungalows with hath and electric light. 
Perfect location and equipment for all land and water sports. 
Featuring horseback riding on camp's own trained saddle horses. 
All inclusive fee. Booklet. Representatives may be interviewed 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

















Last Call For Camp! 


Summer is here again, and with it vaca- 
tion time. What is your child’s summer 
to be? 

You will find one of the well conducted 
summer camps listed on this page an 
ideal solution. Here he will learn to swim 
—sail a boat—ride a horse—know the 
trees and the flowers—recognize the call 
of the birds and best of all, enjoy the 
companionship of children his own age. 
Give him the chance to grow strong and 
sturdy in the crystal clear air of the 
mountains or the salt tang of the shore. 
Let him store up health, and energy for the 
school year ahead. 

Decide immediately. The camp season 
begins during the last days of June and 
there are only a few places remaining 
open for eager campers. 

Our comprehensive camp _ information 
service found on personal visits to the 
camps, is at your disposal without charge. 
State location desired, whether for boy or 
girl and any special requirements, en- 
close a stamped return envelope and ad- 
dress: 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street. New York City 
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AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Av Boys | 


Buena Vista, Colorado 


A distinctly different summer vacation for 
boys, 13-18. For catalogue address Byrd 
Raikes Fuqua, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Missouri 
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e Delaware River, Blue iy e and 
\LTH, 
rrect 
ront, boats, can 1) 
Athletic fields 
Excellent food and an 


—— ae vase where th 
Poe ide a jocation unrivaled for HE 
HAPPINESS, »OR 

river 


provi 
Savery and Bungal: w 
sanitat) camp's own gardens, 
stables and string of sound and gentle horses. 
and all equipment of the highest class. 
atmosphere of good sportsmanship. Ages eight to eighteen. 
All-Inclusive Fee. Catalogue Inspection Invited. 
W. R. Transue, North Water Gap, Pennsytvania 


GQUARE CIRCLE ACADEMY 














SUMMER MARINE CAMP 
For Boys Osceola, Wis. 
On the St. Croix (The Hudson of the West) 
Next to Interstate Park and the beautiful Dalles Country. 





39 miles from Twin Cities, on the threshold of the 
Great North Woods. 10,000 lakes, a thousand square 
miles of torest and park and hundreds of clear fishing 
streams for a summer playground. Motorboating, canoe- 
ing. swimming, sailing, side trips. A Great Lake a. 
saddle hikes. Expert and adequate supervision. M 
P. MacLean, Director, Osceola, Wisconsin. 
A summer camp for boys from 8-15 years. Golf, Horses, 


Athleties and many other features besides Father and 


Sen Week. For illustrated booklet “address 
LIEUTENANT CHARLES WILLIAM YEAGER 
2624 Huribut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 








FOR Bovs 38 tol8 poate 





Camp Fairwood 
On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mic a formas of 
outdoor recreation including riding carefully supervised. 
Group — yo ~ age. Unsurpassed table. Resident 
physician. A 
Mr. and Mrs, W. F. Eter, sr Obie Military Institute, College om, Cincinnati, Ohie 
KAMP KAIRPHREE On I a alin. Mich. 
A small camp for fifty 
Kindly personal supervision in camp activities, An excel- 
$210 for eight weeks. Tents, 
Booklet. 











girls. 
lent staff of trained counsellors. 
floored and insect-proof, and a permanent Lodge. 
Mrs. George R. Swain, Director 
713 E. University Ave. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES,2,ca™P., 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich. 





Complete equipment, resident nurse. Riding, canoeing, woodcraft 
featured. Junior and Senior groups. July 1-Aug. 26. $200.00 
Osoha Club for young women, $20 per week 


Mrs. 8B. G. Mattson Frankfort, Michigan 





New York, Wood 
Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-first season. Make your boy 
strong, happy, through an out-of-door life, includin Roe B. -4 
hiking, nature-lore, manual training, swimming, and all sports. 


Matured supervision and modern sanitation. Abundance of whole- 


-— food. Booklet. 
. BH. R. Lorrie, New Jersey, Jersey City Lincoin High School. 


St. Ann’s Camps For 


BOYS 
ON LAKE CHAMPLA vel 
Conducted by the Marist Brothers. Rates; $185. No ex- 
tras. Apply: St. Ann’s Academy, 153. ,? 76th Street, 
New York City. 


Kyle Camp, ‘Catskill Mts. 


Model Bungalows—no wet tents. 41 





The Paradise for 
Boys 6 to I years 
buildings. Safe 


bathing Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. An in- 
vestment of $50,000. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for 
Boys, Estab. 1890, Box 88, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Forty-three ) yours with boys. 


Knights af Columbus Camp 
Soys 8- New Y¥ 
Sas ee lows; Te facilities Mod- 
e ern; Alt ‘land and water sports; Radio; Mov- 
ing Pictures, ete. Experienced C ouncillors. 
Exc ellent Weed. | Ter pommist address 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For school and camp information n address the Department it of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 3t., New York City. 





ON’T take a dressed-up, polite 

holiday—you’ve been dressed up 
all year, Get out—get up—get well 
—get young! 


Here you are, on top of the world! Air that 
has snow init, and the scent of spruce trees 
—new air—a tingle, a challenge, an appe- 
tite! Mountains with glaciers, and lakes 
below them blue as two blue skies. Horses. 
Guides. Something to do every minute, 
and the pep to do it with. People youlike 
Trail Riders of the Rockies—you can be 
one, too. 


Nine Bungalow Camps in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies to choose from. ices 
moderate. Each specializing on something. 
Find out which is yours! When? Today. 


Ask the Canadian Pacific Agent 


In writing for rates, mention B, C. -8 


Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Dept. Windsor Station, Montreal 

















A CAMP FOR ADULTS 
All equipment 


THE WIGW 


Algonquin Park, Canada provided 

For Campers who want to Learn How to go, What to do and How 

to do it, How to live outdoors; fish, canoe, explore, study Nature, 

cook and sleep comfortably, Pure crystal lakes te swim in 
Practical Campcraft taught by men of culture and lifelong 


experience Primeval forest, lakes, streams. Big speckled 


Trout Abundant Game. Trained Guides. 

Spring Fly Fishing—Summer Camping—Fall Hunting. Reg- 
istration two weeks or longer. Endorsed by American Campers 
Ass'n. For booklet write P. T. Hill, 27 Williams St., New York. 





CAMP COBBOSSEE 3unier game—Bors 7:11 
Senior Camp—Boys 12-18 
Winthrop, Maine. 23d season. A happy, healthful vaca- 
tion under expert supervisicn. Resident Physician, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Marsans 


579 Sixth Street basemnaem N. Y. 


CAMP YUKON Wint*<sg, Main 


Maine 

sseecontee 
65 Boys. Our apociaity | te ali round development of the boy thru 
individual care. rs, exceptionally comp! ate, om 
ment including Lae ~_ ~— a wonderful cx sombinatie on — 4 
and lake with accessibility to thru trains and pa 


Frank 0. Smith, 436 W. 160 St., New York City. Ph. Billings 5184 5184 


CAMP WONPOSET 

















Lak 
lhe camp for young boys > the Be rises 100 miles 
from New York City. Elevation _ fe “ 
Write for Camp 

ROBERT R. TINDALE, 31 East 7ist Street, NEW YORK 
CAMP CARSO Under control of Carson 

Long Institute. In the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Just a plain old- 
fashioned camp to build red-blooded Americans. Military 
regulations 10 weeks = a. 4 weeks in camp. 
Limited to 30 hows. 14 Address Director, 
Camp Carson, Box 18, Now ‘Bloomfeld, Pa. 





“DIAMOND- and -a- -HALF RANCH” 
ON THE OLD OREGON TRAIL 

20,000 Acres near Baker, O n. Three months Tf real Western 

fe. All can mp activities. horse for every boy Swimming, 

fishing and tutoring. Home life possible because of small group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Whited, 533 W. 112th St, N. v.. 


KNOX SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


A Summer Home and Craft School 
Boys and Girls, 3 to 14 Years Separate Buildings 
Home Care and Individual Instruction in a New England 


Country Town 
Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison Bradford, Mass. 
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_ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS ANDO COLLEGES FOR YO YOUNG WOMEN _ he 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 








FOR GIRLS 








or 





School 


and 


Junior 
College 


stables); 














The following classes of students are admitted: 


1. Students desiring to complete their college 
preparation. 


tificate ). 
ount 2. Students desiring to complete their high school 


secondary school work (diploma). 
3. Students who have completed their high school 
or secondary 
Junior College Courses. 
students completing any two-year course. 


the exception of English and Literature, these 
courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, 
historical associations: Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own 


9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; 

Field Sports; all Winter Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, 

45 by go ft.; 
A finely equipped school—t1o buildings. 
Domestic 

Secretarial Courses; Business Management, 

College Courses. 

Special cars for Western girls leave Chicago Tuesday September 22. 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delight/ul home life. 





Final year students admitted (cer- 


work, and desire to take 
A diploma will be given 
With 


school 


Swimming Pool. 


Excellent 


Junior 


Science, Elocution, Art, 


1677 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 








A, 








Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England viliage of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 

4 complete course on the care 
and management of the home 


and family prepares for the 
position of home executive 
Unusual training in music 


with concert work. Secretarial, 

Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
feature. Woodland Park—The Junior School 
for Girls. Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 

Booklets on application. 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 
140 Woodland Read, Auburndale, Massachuse.'s 














li” 


%; 











HOWARD 





A famous old "New England country school for 


girls. 43rd year. Twenty-five miles from Bos 
ton Preparation for all colleges snecial 
unit for an intensive »ne-year course for college 
examinations. Exceptional faculty of college- 


bred women from the leading Eastern colleges. 
Comprehensive courses including secretarial 
training, vocal and instrumental music. A dis- 
tinct unit for household arts covering budgeting, 
costume designing, home decoration and food 
values as well as domestic science. Gymnasium, 
sleeping porch Extensive grounds. Horseback 
riding. canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 50 
pupils. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals 

30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 





TIEITLIIUIIyyryiryrrirr 


iL 























The Burnham School for Girls 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Opposite Smith College Campus Founded by 
Mary A. Burnham in 1877. Preparatory, graduating 
and special courses. Students accepted for final 
year of college preparation. Well-equipped gymna- 
sium, special attention given to physical develop- 
ment. For catalogue address, 


MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 

Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 








SREREKTALETEERERRERESEERRRERRE GEERT CRP eae eeeeeeess 
A school for little girls in the 


CRESTALBAN invigorating climate of the 


Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number limited. Special care given to 
bome training, character development, and health. Open 


air classes. Outdoor sports. 
__ Miss Margery Whiting, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Ilall, 14 miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in- 
struction, care and influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL Zant 








for GIRLS 





College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
Vor Hlustrated Catslogue 


Addre 
_ in Clive Sewall Parsons. Lowell. Ma ssachusetts 








near 4 


A country school for girls, 
Two-year 


with intensive work for examinations. 
Arts for high school graduates. Music, 
Pine groves, athletic fields, thirty 
Every attention, not only 
and happiness. 

The 


study and play. Illustrated booklets on reques' 





HOUSE, IN. THE. PINES 


ee: by an ee nay courses 
course in 
Art and Secretarial 
riding horses with trained instructor. 
to habits of study, but to each girl's health 


Hedges-—-A school where the young girl anbupe a wholesome life of 


MISS GERTRUDE E. connisi, Principal 







Household 
Courses. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 | West 42nd St., 





WHITTIER SCHOOL for Girls 32nd year 
College Preparatory. General and special courses ar 
ranged for the individual Emphasizing pe tenga od one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor lif 35 
miles from Boston. Mr. and Mrs. W. C, Russell, “Prin- 
cipals. Merrimac, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachu 
setts year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men aud 
women. 20 buildings. 100 scree Catalog. 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Massachusetts. Norton (30 miles from Boston). 





A College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies 
2 years, Certificate 4 years, Degree Dormitories 
Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean 27 Garrison Street, Boston 

College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 

Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 

in cookery and household technique for home and voca 

tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet E 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 

30 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 


Wescecier Rennie Sdeum School 


(Removed to Greater Boston) 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, dietitians, 
room. One and two vear Normal Courses. Catalog. 
MARY E. SMITH, Secretary 
110 Waban Hill Rd. Chestnut Hill, 


tea 


Mass. 


‘scHoc. FOR L LITTLE wee CMS 


NOBLE SCHOOL | 


For Girls 6 to 14 
For information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 
White Plains, N. Y. 


ITALY 


COLLEGIO GAZZOLO 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS IN ITALY 
Languages, Art, Music, History, Mathematics. Unusual 
social advantages. Booklet 

Contessa | di Nogarole Meehan 
225 Fifth Avenue, Room 317, New York City 











New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY 




















Fascinating Womanhood 


The personal power of a woman depends upon her qualities of mind 
and heart more than upon her facial beauty and bodily grace, more 
-— a hand of ready service than upon the lipstick and modish cock 











her hat. : . 
There is such a quality as grace of mind and heart. Where it resides, One hour from New York. Girls from all 
there is a wonderful power in woman. Her fascination is then born wade Cons pe be ne uy ay 
of the spirit—which endures. For it is in the Spirit, more than in its Special courses. Diction and Dra- 
substance, that the worid must fulfill its destiny. 2 JS fo 

2 > ° og. 
In the qualified Private School a girl is taught to strive for the power Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B., Tees 
within. The inner beauty is the real beauty, the real potential force in Vida Hunt Francis,A. B.,Smith, Principals 
every human life e. Norwalk, Conn. 





The office of the Private School is to find and develop that beauty 
and power in the spirited girl from home. And so her womanhood Cathedral $chool < 
gains and retains its enduring fascination. May we help you find the 
right school for your daughter? Our knowledge of schools is intimate Saint fA ary 













and includes all types in all parts of the country. We have visited 
schools from Maine to California. There is no charge for this service. 
Just write us fully and enclose a stamped return envelop. Address A school for girls, 22 
your letter personally to, miles from New York. 


. i College “pare , 
The Director, Department of Education E ollege tatty ve nears 
and general courses. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE Catalog on request. 


’ MIRIAM A. BYTEL 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City Principal 

Box R, Garden City 
Long Island, New York 























corecre MI AR Y MOUNT SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW vous 
40 Minutes from New York City 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Chartered by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York with power te confer degrees. Academic, Four Years of College, Two Year Finishing 
Course for High School Graduates, Secretarial and Domestic Science Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, 


S$S3inin rel 
School For Girls 


57th year. In beautiful Westchester, 











Gymnasium, Swimming Peol, Horse-back Riding, Chaperonage te Concerts, ctc. thirty miles from New York. Diploma 
BRANCHES:>—Paris—Los Angeles. For ca‘alogue apply to Reverend Mother. | offered with College Preparatory, Aca- 

. demic, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secre- 

_—— ——————_—_—_————=—— ————— tarial, Home-making courses Post 

graduate department Athletics and 


sports. Upper and Lower schools. 
Crara C. FuLrer, Principal 
Box 7-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


_ Miss Danes ScHOOL FOR GiRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY — GENERAL CouRSES — OvutTpoor Sports 











A CounTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK napa. N. J. 





— 50 Bitvaten fem REW 
ae...) Glen Gen Filth Avenue The Carmel School 























for the leading colleges. ‘The best individual i = 
pr ge AL location; sccossibiliey. ae Dersonal " New York City a for G yls 
fulness and beauty. Esteemed gotsons w daughters have re- u 
for CAWRENCE PARK. BRONXVILLE, W. Y. oP ot aot a eee lomelike, Choicevet On beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 
studios. Social cokare. pibictics. a >Srmpesiom. Little New York. 600 feet € levation, High 
CUDDER SCHOOL Fe: Young Women | Gin EDEN, ELMWwOOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. a. ee . ny claaees. Ne Ww 
—_ Tt nuilding fof Junior School. 0th year. For 
Day and Boarding. New York advantages. “ a . . 
(A) Post GRADUATE CoURSES: Secretarial; Do- Southfield Point Hall catalog address : 
mestic Science; Community Service. (B) HicH | A school for girls. Beautifully located on LongIsland Sound. CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND, President 
ScHOOL. (C) Music. (D) ATHLETICS. Address | Intermediate, College Preparatory, Secretarial and General Box 614. Carmel, New York 
Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. | (ourses. Music. Horseback riding and all sports. Outdoor 








life a special feature. Catalog upon request, Jessie Callam 


The _BROWNSON School Gray, B.A., Prin., 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 
pooererescemmseees | “Ghe ELY SCHOOL 





Gardner School 


11 East 5ist St., New York 








hae and French Con x . 
ane. ATWOOe WeOLnTe For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
22-24 East 9ist Street, New York City In the country. One hour f New York. n \ thorough sc hool with de- 
rom lightful home life. College 
preparatory, academic, secre- 
tarial and elective courses, 


Music, Athletics 
“| Miss Mason's School Non-sectarian Country Boarding School, All anecemea 
% for Girls Grades and Junior College and Music. - — Masiand t Principals 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York _Engene H.L H. Lehman, D Director, tor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 103 ie eto is 
. kar RS. MFRaiLu’s | PUTNAM HALL Boarding School 
r re a Siiere School for Girls | Ages.13 to 20. Prepares for all colleges. 23 yrs, of high scho- 
rs. sin 5 . 


2 7 ae nome rw wv . a lastic standards. Special one-year intensive course. Regular and 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK Junior college and preparatory courses; Music; Art; . 
344 & 346 West 54th St., a6 Riverside Drive, New York City Drama ; Secretarial ; and Journalism Schools, Athletics — Sleenh s- 5 = ths en — S, Sports, 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York Pre eee ae Golf, Riding. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming. Catalog: | GULgN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A... Prin. Bex 802 POUGHKEEPSIE, ®. Y 
goheol, ent Ge i. Elective Chaperonage. Ninth Year. (45 min. from N.Y. C.) | = _ +s : > 


~ - ——e © — now for — SCHOOL : 
FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS DWIGHT #s FOR t GIRLS Srovi lle & r ho ol 
Foreign Travel School For Girls 


ARS Ghe Castle Highland Manor 
































Athletics, = Gyrmnanan To assum Ten Raine “Gal Nera Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
































miss €. Ss. Avenue, New York, facing Central 
February to June 1926 M PIMMACULATE S¢ SCHOOL Pee wg Sh and o Sees Art. 
Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Florence, Paris, Eavle Park Adumanet Wheaten Oe = ae ant 
London. References required. Write for prospectus to ‘ For Girls—loarding and Des ry 4 ee onesie pag = Geven- 
Mr. Leon Arnold, Secretary. Suite 313, 350R Madi- 100- — eS . — 2a, ~ Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 
son Avenue, New York City. OSSINING-ON- HUDSON. ‘. Y. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


MARYLAND 


COLLEGE 











established 
school for young women 
by years of selection 
wccupy positions of responsibility 
VERY young woman should be trained 
4 for social power and individual effi- 


cultural and practical 
Faculty built 
Vann graduates 


ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. It 
combines the advantages of country and 
city training. Junior College Depart- 
ments, College Preparatory, Musie, Art, 


Illustration, Design, Fashion 


Magazine 
Physical Edueation, Expres- 


Illustration, 


sion, Home Economies, Publie School 
Music, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnas- 
tics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming 
Pool, Athletie Field. Gymnasium. Large 
new Pipe Organ. Rates Moderate. Cata- 
log. Address 


Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila, 





PENN HALL 


1906 Chambersburg,-Pennsylvania 1925 





vatory of Music 








School for Girls and Junior Conser 
Aim Full Development of True Womanhood Regu 
lar and Special Courses. Accredited School of Music. 
Special classes for college preparation Intensive 
training 

New Art Building and Auditorium completed 
betore opening in September Every dormitory room 
communicates with bath Twent)-acre athletic fleld, 
twenty tive- acre ‘ampus, one-hundred-and-twenty 
5 e farm adjoini ing campus 

May each year spent at seashore, Work not in 
terrupted Wholesome and wholesome play 
make whole some wom anh ood Golf (nine holes), 
tennis, hockey, basketball, canoeing, horseback riding, 
track. Catalog and views upon request Rates $900. 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster, Box R. 








Miss Sayward’s School 
Each girl indi- 
vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory, and Ad 

vanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Courses. Al! outdoor sports. 
Swimming Horseback riding Thirty-third year. 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. 


Write Dept 


rt 
Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal. Overbrook, Pa. 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








, 4 ‘ | 
Che Nari yon, Py 100 
¢ 

THREE separate sx ssa 
Mary Lyon, college prepa 

ith academic course emphasizing 

Art, Music, Home-mal 7 
Wildcliff, the luate school 
gives a two-year course n cultural 
and vocational subjects. At Seven 
Gables, little girls, 6-12, have 

ving care with studies and play 

lapted to their ages Write for 
catalog, mentioning school hich 'y 


interests you. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


DARLINGTON 





ae 














For Young Women re 
Since 1851 Darlington has been 
developing personality, +4 = y and 
eieleney amon in omen of 
the nation. Be autiful H0-acre estate | 
Junior College courses in Personnel | 
neering etaria Dome | 
e Physical E ation and | 
al Ar Collede Prepara 
tory or High School COUPSE Gym 
nasium athletic fields swimming 
pool bowling alleys ridin and 
dancing. Catalog 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 














1834 1925 





For Women 








Advantages Courses 
0 minutes from Literary Certificat 
Washington, near Domestic 
baltimore 500 ft Cert ! 
Secretarial ¢ 1 
above eu LZ -acre Kinder un Teach 
wood mpus. Fire g Cert ate 
roof buildings Physical Education 
Private h Swim Certificate 
Musie Certificate 
! ! y 
. - All out tA. Degree 
Me . B. 8. Degree 
at B. OJ Degree 
nel patronage B. Mus. Degree 
For Catalog address: Box R 
LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 





Cjor C omen 












corgianlourt (hh 


P then ood JV, ]. % 









The incomparable estate of the late George J. Gould is 
now the home of the college (fo rly Mt. St. Mary’s) 
chartered by the States of New Jersey and New York to 
-onfer all degrees Located in the far health- giving 
pine belt. A truly magnificent home college conducted 
under Catholic auspices for all Christian 4 nominat ons. 
For illustrated catalog address Sister Secretary. 








Birmingham | 
School 





Established 1853 For Girls 
a A beautifully located mountain school, on 

< main line of P. BR. R College entrance 
examinations held at Superior 

musical advantages. modern 
buildings. Cultural home atmosphere in 

which girls gain poise, self-coutrol, grace 
Splendid gymnasium, sunlight pool 

Winter sports and health-building activi 





ties. Tustrated « ~atalog. 


ALVAN R. GRIER, A. M., President 
Box 155. Birmingham, Pennsylvania 











HIGHLAND HALL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—GENERAL COURSES 
4 Twe years advanced work. 

s \ Modern 
\ ,4y Spacious, 
Unusual Program of 
Outdoor Life and Sports 


Standards. 
buildings. “ 


Educational 
well-equipped 





Located in beautiful section of the 
Alleghenie- n small residential 
town easily accessible by train, 
mu and trolley from the Main 
Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg Pennsylvania 
179 YEAR 


LINDEN... HALL 110 GIRLS 


in the far-famed “Garden Spot” of Pennsylvania 


Endowment permits tuition 














Splendid equipment. Vacancies rare 


$750. Large campus, 4 bi ew Gym. and Pool. Highest academic, 

preparatory, secretarial cul ural and Post Grad., Separate Junior 

School. Attractive home life. Riding. All Sports. Catalog 

F.W STENGEL ) gox 137 ¢, Litits Pa. | brs. to Phila 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 


Secretarial Work, Household Economies and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary, 


Russe.u SaGeE CouLece, Troy, N. Y. 
St FAITHS SCH@L 
llege Preparatory, 


A Country School for Girls 
Athletics. Excellent a 


Home Science, Vocational Guidance, Music. 
advantages at moderate cost 
Rev. Charies H. L. Ford, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 





HARCUM 




















St. Hflarys Hall 


A country school for girls 


College Preparatory, Genera! or 
Ls 





l’ost-graduate courses y. 
. Musie, Home Econo mn 
al raining lan 
ugh work, happy scho 
development of g 
mann and healthy 
Complete equipment in 
country on Delaware River near 
New York and Philadelphia 
Gymnasium. Catalog. Under di- 
rection of Episcopal Churel 


SISTER EDITH CONSTANCE, 
Principal 


Box 420 Burtington, N. J. 


ROBERTS-BEACH | 
SCHOOL ror GIRLS 


Combining the highest character of specialized in- 


struction with typical Southern refinement ind 

country home life College preparation, general, 
music, art; department for juniors; supervised ath- 
tics. Catalog 


Lucy Roberts, Ph.D., Principal 
Box 250, Catonsville, near Baltimore, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE Fer Young Women 








Standard courses A -B S. in Home nomics, and 
B.M. in Mu Pri ~"e urses in talus i n, English 
Speech aoe a: t Ten 3 ew build gs 25 acres. Our own 
farm anc book of \ v> 

JOSEPH x “APPLE. po D. Box R, Frederick, Md. 





genes, Bt ' GIRLS. Thorough college  preparatic on 
Music New butiding - a S a Mrs 
E. it Pt. rt 
Wiss, B. P., Principal, ‘Box ‘R, Bryn , os Pa. 
MORA AND COLLEGE +7 oe 
ci — mg d | e Junior School, Seminary eewe. B A. ar pas | S| Ss 
Home Economics, os e Non 
Catalog ane ook of Views on 
President R. Riemer, Box R, tv 
CEDAR CREST 4 piegenieh modern torte 
ne ape it tives rban 
site, congenial campus life Degree i rt " irses 
I eral Arts, A.B. 3 5¢ retarial Science, B.S.S. ; Household Arts. 
KS. ; Mus ryt xpr n, A.B v¥ Department in Keligious 
E:tuca , 
box B, Alle ance P a Wm a. B. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 
B Heme Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Ex pressix ns 
Art, Musik Colleg Preparatory New Gymrfmsir 
Pool. Horseback Kiding. Congenial School Li Ask for Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. C. head Wyant, Principals, Bex 247, Bethiohom, Pa. 


GA! RRIS SON FOREST 
FOR GIRLS 
She borat Oro Serta, Vay oe 


seback Riding and es rts 
Box R Guavieek. 


Modern, well equipped 

Baitimore reparatory, 

and Art Ce Ww Hor 
Miss 


Mary Mononierve LivinGsTon, Md 


“A good school for Girls.’ 
paconecy Full information on request. 
Collegiate pres A. J. Trevorrow, Box 95, 





nstitute Hackettstown, N. J. 





‘ ° ° 
California 
offers unusually fine school advantages. 
The representative schools on the Pacific 
Coast have been visited by the Director of 
this Department. The Pacific Coast schools 
listed in this issue page 13 for girls and 
page 20 for boys are particularly worthy 
of your patronage. They invite corre- 
spondence and investigation. From our 
intimate knowledge we will gladly help 
you choose wisely. Give full details and 
address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN | 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SOUTHERN STATES 








Southern Seminary 


A School of Character 


For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, 4 
years; seminary and collegiate, 2 years. Cultural 
advantages. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
‘Aina nomics, Physical 
Educationand Com- 
mercial Courses. Es- 

cially noted for 

ealth, Home Life, 
Character Build- 
ing. Gymnasium, 
Riding. 58th year. 
R.L. Durham, Pres. 

Box 974 

Buena Vista, Va. 


WARRENTON 


Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Valley. 
near Washington. College Prepara 
tory and Cultural Courses. French 
is the language of the house. Home 
atmosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer Nature, to inculcate 
ideas of order and economy. and 
offers a fixed rate. Separate cottage 
for girls under twelve. Personally 
conducted summer tour of France 
can be arranged. Catalogue. 
MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 

Box 53. Warrenton, Va. 




















Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

A standardized Junior College. Two 
years accredited college work permits en 
trance into junior year of leading colleges. 
Intensive elective courses. Music, Art, Ex 
pression. Domestic Science, Secretarial Train- 
ing, Journalism, Library Methods. 

Stately buildings and inviting wooded 
campus reflect the charm and dignity of one 
of the South’s leading schools. Healthful 
and happy school days with horseback rid- 
ing, golf and tennis. 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
MRS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, V. P. 





Box F Roanoke, Virginia 


Fairfixs Fall 


For Girls In the Blue Ridge Mountains, four hours 
from Washington, twenty minutes from Staunton. 
Two main line railroads. Thorough College Prepara- 
tory and Elective Courses, with one year of graduate 
work. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial. 35 acres. Healthful climate, Lithia 
spring water. Riding, golf, field and water 
sports. $000. Catalog. 
John Noble Maxwell 

President 

















Box B 
Basic Station 
Waynesboro, Va 





FAUQUIER INSTITUT 


Select school. 64th session. 
Washington. Music, French, Secretarial Courses 
Out-of-door Sports. Enter any time. 


Address Registrar, Box 75, Warrenton, Va. 


For Girls 
6 to 18 


Convenient to 








Martha “‘Washingtea College for Young Women 
Delightful climate. 2200 fett elevation. 6ist year. 2 years prepar- 
atory and 2 years college work. Strong departments Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. All sports. References required. Terms $520 


C. D. Curtis, President, Box R, Abingdon, Va. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “‘iinainin” 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory, Literary and Business courses. 
Music, Art, Languages. — a. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exerci ms, $500. 

catalog. address Box 280. Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 








Viner, Danville. — 

° ; Ss. 

Randolph-Macon Institute [ihecits 100. 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 
go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Expression. 
Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolnh-Macon 
System. Rates $500. Catalog. Address JOWNC.SIMPSON, A.M., pal | 











Futrance to gymnasium 


For Young Women 


sion, Secretarial Training. Also excel-_ in 








In the rose garden 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For the girl not going to college, classrooms, gymnasium and swimming 
National Park offers two-year Junior pool. All outdoor sports, including 
College course with special work in horseback riding. Hours of 
Home Economics, Art, Music, Expres- fun and wholesome pleasure 


lent four-year college preparatory houses. References 
courses for the younger girl. The com- required. Write to- 
plete equipment includes 32 buildings, day for illustrated 
a 90-acre wooded estate, modern catalog. 


Address THE REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 





Welcome to National Park 







the eight charming club 4 





A picnic at the “Pyramids” 








T. MARGARET'S 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


A Real School in the Nation's Capital 
Non-Sectarian. Exceptionally thorough preparation for college, with special courses 


in music, art, secretarial and domestic science. 


serious work in the de ightful envi 
Creek Park, the White House, etc. 
Catalog of Mes. Frank A. Gallup, Box R. 





Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school; two- 
vear advanced elective course. Special empha- 
sis on music, art, drama. Twelve-acre campus; 
country life; advantages of the national capi- 
tal. Address 

Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., 
Box R, Chevy Chase School Washington, D. C. 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


A Suburban School for G'ris 

College Preparatory, Special and Practical Courses. 

Two years of college work for high school graduates. 

Music, art, oral expression, home economics. 

The advantages of proximity to the National Capitol 
Visits to places of historical and educational! interest in 
and about Washington with experienced chaperones. 

Horseback Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 

Address: THE SECRETARY 
427 Wisconsin Avenue Washington, D. C. 


AIRMON YT 


SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS 
Courses: College Preparatory. Two Year College. 
Two year diploma courses in Music, Art. Domestic 
Science, Business Expression, Costume Design. 

| Resources of Capital Utilized. 
Students from 45 States. 
pom and full info: maton on request 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107 S Street, Washington, D.C. 


























SOUTH ER 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-second Session. 
Rich in tradition of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box R. 





Outdoor sports. A school for 

ronment of Washington Convenient to Rock 

Careful social training and home atmosphere. 
h 


Cor. California St. and C ieut Ave., W: 













School for Girls 


Appeals to discriminating mothers and com 
mon-sense fathers In finest residential sec 
tion, with National Capital advantages. Grades, 
General Academic, College Preparatory, Junior 
) College Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial 
Home Economics. Interesting social life, cul 
tural home influence. Athletics. Catalog. 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 






GUNSTON HH 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. 
A school for girls. Estab. 1892. Preparatory and 
academic courses. Two year gr . 2 and college work. 


expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 


Music, Art, F 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, dancing, dramatic 
art, languages; any at academic y r soe. -* ject may be 
elected Tuiti ‘ rt 

R. & MRS. AUGUST KING. SMITH. “Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave.. Washington, D. C. 


AVERETT COLLEGE Fe: Yun Wom 


‘redited. Attractive new bidgs Mod. Equip., Gymn 
Swimming pool. Music, Home Econom., Secretarial, Art 
ete. Rates £465 Illus. catalogue and view book. James 
P. Craft, A.M. (Harvard), Pres., Béx RB, Danville, Va. 





t Annes Du PSIG" | 2 


— VA 
environment of culture. Thorough 
Y  feltege Pyepere Girls 8 to 18 years, Mountain Climate. 
trated Catalog. Box R, Charlottesville, Va. 





MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


mg Blue Grass School for Girls.” 76th year. New Build- 
Gy riding. Primary through 





Junior College. Music, art, expression, aesthetic dancing. 
Individual attention with a wonderful health and happi- 
ness record. Rates $450-$590. Millersburg, Ky.. Box R. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and 
MARY 5B BALDWIN SEMINARY 


Seb. 1842 STAUNTON, VIRG-NIA. 
Tom = eee te Moth In Shenandoah Valley o: ao Uasar- 
imate Courses: 


. modern equipment. legiate, 4 yea! 
Jegree; 4 years. Ll —— Exp Pm min 
fe ~ = BS Athletics. Gymnssi and Field. "Catalog. 





SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL Founded is2s 


A college Preparatory School for Girls. Piano, violin and 
voice instruction. Athletics. Physical training. Cele- 
brated 100th anniversary June, 1925. 

MRS. W. T. POYNTER, Principal 
Box 7218 Shelbyville, Ky. 








~~For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New Vork City. 
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WARD-BELMONT | 























beach 


Along the 





NATIONALLY patronized school 


limited enrollment, emphasiz- 


ing the two-year Junior Col 





For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 
Noted for its excellent academic Conservatory advantages in Music Expression, Home Economics, Secre 
training as well as its delightful Interesting special work in Art, Ex | tarial Training and Normal Course 
i! ind home-like atmosphere. Ward pression, Physical Training, Domestic } in Physical Education 
Belmont equips young women tor Art and Secretarial work i oni agin gaa aye 
any sphere of life—home-manage Complete equipment on extensive Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico 
f ment, business, the professions—and and beautiful campus. Gymnasium, Healthful, delightful climate Spa 
develops in each one a gracious and = swimming pool. Riding Club. Ideal cious campus with beautiful modern 
unaffected personality climate. References required. Appli iH] buildings. All sports. Swimming 
Two-year course in Junior College cations for 1925-1926 should be made Riding. For catalog write President 
| Subjects, four years preparatory as soon as possible Richard G. Cox, Box W, Gulfport, 
Hl 2) WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 





Mississippi. 




















REN Aly 


COLLEGE C ONSERVATORY &® 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlama 
















Standard courses leading to the degrees of A.B 
Is o and Mus. B Special students in 

atory and household Ss 
branches and physical culture 

Faculty i college graduates body 
00, thirty states represented—non-secta . 

stormitic Hon k 1 
spirit St dent Self-Government s 
eatures of School ( tub rnd Hon 
































Moder: r equi Acres 
cluding »-to-da cymnasium with nue pool 
Healt hful limate in the footh Ils | 
Mountains Outdoor spx 
ng, € For particulars address 
BRENAU, 
Gainesville, Georgia s 
CVi : > Int -rmont r A Select School Preparing 
irgin Ld € : Girls for Leading Colleges 
\lso offers the first vear of College Courses 
Healthful location with Le ot view of mts. Alt. 
2300 feet Steam heated buildings Small classes 
individual attention eachers with college degrees 
Piano, voice, violin, harmony, art, home economics. 
. Physical culture, horseback riding, outings at Camp 
: Greyston For catalog idres 
For Girls and Young Women : : ~~ ieee 














30 states 42nd year | Jos. R. Sevier, D. D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 
High School and Ju College of recognized higt | 
lards. Strong facult Musi 
H I n : Se arial ¢ ° 
A Girl's school of- 
~ as nat u ASHL E Y HAL L fering a broad va- 
—~ = a riety of courses, including college preparation. and 
I - < . ~ 1 - normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training 
: , Gs — od mpeg r. Modern equipment Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
yer . ‘ : a8 inSeecnce. < etal Catalogue. Addres. 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145. Bristol, Va. Mary V. McBee, M. A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 
i 









































ve roe king the 55th Year. Mc odern new buildings, every 

y , hes I i has a bath attached. Health recore 
tain ate « Ol i Y rginia”’. C unexcelled utdoor life I back 
4 edited ¢ Pr aratory and hh ding, Sw Py t 

r ge ‘Mu Art Dramatics given to eve pul with 
Jon alist Se arial est nN 100-acre campus with beauti 
‘ Social T i 1 wate t ‘or catalogue 4 

n Stud stat and Ws add . 

f n int ed w. E. Martin, Ph D.. Pres w 
Early l ret Box E, Bristol, Va. 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK 


| 
"|! Gulf Park College 





| A SCHOOL FOR 
| GIRLS | 























‘| Columbia Institute 
A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 
Episcopal 


Four years high school followed 
by two years of college. Special courses. In 
dividual work. Fine climate and health record 
For 90 years it has combined the charm and 


dignity of the South with the highest scholar 
Athletic games, riding, tennis, swimming 


Moderate rates. For 


ship 
Delightful environment 
catalog address Mrs. Ermest Cruikshank, Pres 


| 
| 
| Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 














63rd Year “IN THE Senne OF VIRGINIA” 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES—-HISTORIC TOURS 


Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. S. Grad 


Fixed Rate Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music 
Art. Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Work 
Social Training. Golf, Swimming. Tennis, Gymnasium 








Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 College Pi., Petersburg, Va. 








MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE WOMEN 
(Lewisburg Seminary) Box R, Lowieburs, Va 
Founded 1812 Modern, $250,000 t ole tory 
Elevation 2300 ft Near Wh te Sulphu Sp ngs. St t 
st care health and als Full College and Acad 
courses. Riding, swimming, athlet cs 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


sirls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 

pe High School. Accredited Niue *, Art. Home Eco 

nomics In beautiful East Tennessee Valley 5 build 

ings. Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500-$750. Catalog 

Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tennessee. 
St. Mary's Amr 
Tennessee 

| Founded 1873. Bisho Tee mas F. Gailor, President Board of 

| Trustees. Home and hool *rimary—College preparatory 

Music. Mild climate Outdoor life. Ample grounds. Modern build 


Limited enrollment 
Helen 


Augusta Loomis, 1257 Popiar Bivd. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Fieri#s,S*=;- 
Accredited 
Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D., Presi 
for GIRLS dent General and elective courses. 
Faculty 17 —_ ~ rooms. Beautiful location Climate 
makes outdoors the gy Terms $600.00 Ad 
dress Secretary, Oriando, Florid 


New York C'ty 





The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
WESTERN STATES 





PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Frances Shimer School 2. (-c" DOR HALL 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
$40,000 library under construction. Campus 25 acres. 
College department two years with diploma. Four ; 
years academy work. Home Economics. Music. Art. School for Girls 
Golf. Hockey. 73rd year. Term opens September 9, 
1925. Catalog. —, 













McKEE, A.M., B.D., Dean, 
Tacoma Washington — Geox 653, Mt, Carrell.” College Preparatory. 
An Episcopal school for girls, founded in 1884. Minos General Course. Music. 


New $500,000 building opened September 1924. 
Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound. 
College preparatory and general courses. Inter- 
mediate and primary departments. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Secretarial Courses. All ath- 
letics. Limited enrollment. Write for catalog. 
ADELAIDE B. PRESTON, B.L., Principal 


Art. Outdoor athletics. 
Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback 
riding. Modern fireproof 
buildings. 


Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
ST. MARY'S SCHOOL achat 


Episcopal) Knoxville,I. 














WESTLAKE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


N ideal resident and day school in an ideal 
location. Junior College and College 
Preparatory courses with separate school for 




















Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Golf, ete. 


Address: The Secretary, Box 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL PN — ee ee 


forni i R, BOX B. n il School. Board depart 

An old California day and resident schoo toarding and Day Schoo carding departmen 
ith F ie ] -. lid 4 4 Idings TI . ti a dia He Fd du! » Wis. limited. Excellent college preparatory courses, ac 

ee Ne eS, an t ny credited by all) colleges. Music and Art are made 

year. Fall term opens October 6th. Reser- factors in each student's development. Physical 


vations now being accepted. School of Ex- education, Home Beenemies. Outdoor dramaties and 
sports. Write for catak 


on Year. Trains girls of. i 
denominations. Accredited Col- 
lege prep. Also Advanced Courses - 
Music, Art, Secretarial, Home > 
Economics. “S ocial Service.” ® of h 0) ah 
younger girls. Accredited to all colleges. Spec- Moderete io All athletics. St Mary O t e OO S 
ial opportunities in Music, Art, Expression and | Also near by:—‘‘St. Margaret's” Standard College for Women 
Home Economics. Eight acres of beautiful “i motherly care ath stage e 
grounds. All outdoor sports, swimming pool. CATALOGS ot Dean F. R. Carrington, Knoxville, tH. Conservatory of Music, School of Art 
Fine, new buildings. Write forCatalogA. | —~— - — - ——_ Commissioned High School for Girls 
Jessica Smith Vance, Fredrica de Laguna, 
Principals 
333 South Westmoreland Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


















































pression (College (irade) Specializing in THE MISSES ANDERSON, P \ 
Voice, and Diction ; Literary Interpretation a rincipats 
Story-telling; Dramatics; Journalism; Mu | Milwaukee Ld Downer Seminary 2017 School Place Toledo, Ohio 
sical Dept. ‘Academy, an accredited High Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. - — 
School in class “A.” Junior School. Write Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, . 
for catalog C. . musie, art, domestic science. Catalog. Columbus School for Girls 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A.M., Director Miss Anna A. Raymond, REE, Tipe, Box R. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles Sa - Established 1898. Preparation for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. General courses. A _ school 
H ILLCRES T MISS eases that is strong on fundamentais. Work of each girl 
—____—— — — ; = - separately planned, Much individual attention. Smal! 
for Pm ek ee “4 14, “Best howe — boarding department with home-like atmosphere. Large 
S HOOL Gi 1 Only normal, healthy children are accepted. day school. Up-to-date equipment with modern edu 
r s Miss SARAH M. DAVISON Prin —- hee and Lower Schools. Large 
‘ al ¢ : ¢ . y all ¥ b ° z 7 ‘ i athletic field. For detailed information address Mai 
in delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter. Box 4-R Beaver Dam, Wis. ager, Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio . 





College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Gymnas- 
tics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year. Accredited. Write for catalog. - ance sme 7 mee 


Anna B&B. Orton, Principsi, Pasadena, Cal. St. Paul's Distinctive Schoo! for girts 
— ~~ — | Oak Hall 222. | HARCOURT SCHOOL 
—— " —_ 7 — lege preparatory, general, domestic 








science courses. Music and dramati 
WESTERN STATES arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big te ay minehee, FOR GIRLS 
a ee Attractive a Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. General and College Preparatory Courses. 
. A. Moore, Principals, il i. 
neipals, 582 Holly Ave.. St. Paul, Minn. | miss HARRIETTE MERWIN, Principal. GAMBIER, OHIO 





HARDI A © Santee College for 
m. 53rd rw UAT =a 2 | Tw 
Accredited, endowed. Two Bag with high sch hoot deg LINDENWOOD COLLEGE ' rovaa?’.| AKELEY HALL, A School for Girls 
. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for ol Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan 


odern Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimm je, Hs cee —— Fiel 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Econom , Ete 4 - J a \ 
Women Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home College preparatory and general courses Individual at 












































Three hours from St. > "3 siness ratory sic cres. . » io door wts ste! c rsic: i 
For Catalog, address, Secretary Hardin College, ‘Masia, Missour!. Dept. C. —~ gy BH. i, -?—. ———— mag "Wor ye ty TT ~~ The Principal, 
4. Roemer, President Box 1025, St. Charles, Mo. May Helen Yerkes, Box 345-R, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Starrett School for Girls, Chicago -_ a a = 
Fall term begins Sept. 28rd 
2nd year. Academic, College-Preparatory and Junior 
College courses. Fully acqgomiene. 3 Li —y > oe C4 
college € u 1 es o ale ane My) . 
of views — Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago Americanism of the Private School 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE The idea of responsible parenthood is growing throughout the land. 

A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional Men and women are seeking higher educational privileges for their 
training in’ Musi. “Art” Publi fas See children. They realize that the child is the nation’s greatest insurance. 
sium with pool. | Six buildings. |All athletics. For catalog Foreign ideals, foreign manners, foreign customs are invading Ameri- 
a See See ee can life and enfeebling the spirit of a once rugged Americanism. If 

CH American institutions are to endure in their fundamental purity the 
LMWOOD F a aggressive Americanism of the Private School and the boys and girls 
A ey, AR a Gf educated there must carry on in the enlightened spirit of the founders 
mh Boe BS dena aro Smeg conten Se of our liberty. 
Pisin ecrcssar ich. YotrelW wis rer Sataas 
os Bi a The Staff of our Department of Education has visited Private School 
FERRY HALL A. college. preparatory from Maine to California. If you do not find a school in these pages 
school of the first rank, ad- to meet your needs, we will gladly assist you in making a selection. 
vanced courses for high school graduates. ; Suburban 
aT en ae ahen i Eke Please furnish the following data: type of school, whether for boy or 
Tremain, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill. girl, exact age, previous education, religious affiliation, location de- 
— — sired. ote amount you plan to expend for board and tuition, 
: and other facts which will enable us to be fully helpful. Enclose 
ee ee ae stamped return envelope and address 

Rockford College for Women The Director, Department of Education 
A college of distinguished graduates. A. B., B. S., A. M. de- THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many studen. 
activities. vides PD and book of views. 

Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D. resident. Box R.B., Rockford, Ill, 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS ANO GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





Save a Year 


‘Nes 
College Preparatory, High 


School Equivalent, Private Secretary, 
and Business Courses. Graduates hold 
high rank in universities and in com 
mercial positions 

Excellent opportunities for those wishing 
to work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Established 1882 
531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In an efficient school where 
men and women of serious 
purpose can study without 
embarrassment or delay 
caused by the presence of 
children 























George School 


Prepares for college or business 


Co-edueational 
debat 


Broad, thorough courses Manual training 

ing, journalism, household art citiz iit On 
high ground in beautiful country, 25 “miles from 
Philadelphia 227 acres of woods and flelds along 
the picturesque Ne hami ny reek All athletics 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Skating Pond. En 
dowed. Low_rates For catalog address 

GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal 








Box 300, George School, Pa. 


Dickinson Semi 



























Cocducationsl Prepares for any college or tech 

nical school Exception if courses for those 

not going to college t and Expression 

; d artments. es T Blnine ( 

has 60-ft. tiled swin g pool with 

showers for h sexes, Two bowling 

Separate dorm 8 The school en 

outdoor and in« sports and exercises, 

teams are winners, School endowed, not 

conducted for profit. For catalog address John w. 

| Long, D.D., Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 
| 











Ninety-fifth year 
! arge endownr B, 
departs nefits in Music 
Earl W. Hamblin, 








and 








esley ; Collegiate 








Co-educational Under Christian management 
Est. 1878. A Junior College covering same work 
ax Freshmen and Sophomore years in higher in 
stitutions. Also preparatory and elective courses 
Music Art. Business A school with a fine 
home atmosphere and best environment. Combines 
advantages of beautiful small city with those of 
State Capital—libraries, legislative sessions, lec 
tures and musical events. Modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium, track, pool, athletic field For catalog 
address 

HENRY G. BUDD, D.D., President 

Box R, Dover, Delaware 
LENO InLake Region 
LENO\ of New York 
Near Lake Owahgena, noted for health. Elevation 
1250 feet Co-educational College preparatory 
Finishing Courses in Secretarial, Household Science, 
fusic, Art and - atory. Junior Pupils received 
All athletics, wint sports lvlst year Catalog 

CHARLES E. HAMILTON, ae President 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. 











Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


$9th Year. Young men and young 

atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 

bread culture, a loyal and he of ow irit mere endo Panant 
rourse in du 





: per 
ai RT science dd inf mation address 


HUR W. " PEIRCE, Litt. D., Headmaster 


‘CUSHING ACADEMY 


tloderate Cost 


Sist year 

Graduates successful in leading colleges. General courses 
" High School graduates Modern equipment Gym 
nasium, Amy} me a hy Co-edueational 

H. 8. Cowell, . Pd.D., Principal Ashburnham, Mass. 


BURR: BURTON 


A school for boys and giris, in famous old New England village of 


Manchester in Green Mountains. 40-acre campus-— elevation 900 feet 
holesome traditions—Coliege pre para a ory gene rel, and business 
courses—Moderate inclusive rate strated ¢ « ess 


Madison C. Bates, A.M., Principal, "Manchester, ‘Vermont 
(6 hours from ‘New York on direct line 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarkand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines 






Home and school for children 6-1. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea 
tion More personal spirit 


supervision and cheerful 
than can be found in larce ol 


? inety Years Highest Standing 


TROY "CONF ERENCE ACADEMY 


Located in beautiful Vermont village 75 miles 
from Albany. Good New sors connections. Co 
A educational Juni De} Illustrated catalog 


Root. L. Thompson, A. B., 0. D., Prin., POULTNEY, VT., Box R. 


FAIRHOPE SCHOOL, Mobile Bay 


Progressive. Different. Kindergarten a high school. No 
examinations, no fear; eat joy in work, great physic al and mental 
activity, folk singing an pt -A mapas) waiting. arts ead a 
Self-promoted activities; sound scholarship ccredite $75 

For catalogue address 


School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


*repares boys 


hapre 
Principal, 


women find here a hom nelike | 


and girls for college -_ for use nded 
splendidly equips 5 set Athletics carefu stape cad Stiong 
ssion Rates #500 
Box K-23. Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula 











A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 
Completely equipped, beautifully situated 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls 


The traditional R's of Education and 
Also the three H’s—the Hand, the Head and 
the Heart 


[PROCTOR ACADEMY 


addr 


| 
| 
| STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster, Andover, WN. H. 








Urbana Junior College 


Co-educational Junior College offering two 
nite of standard college po years of Normal 
School and two years of preparatory work. Under 


| Christian influence—offering courses in Bible and 
| comparative religions Located on three trunk 
lines in central Ohic Liberal endowment permits 
| minimum rate of $525 


HENRY E. SCHRADIECK, Pres. 
Urbana Ohio 


| 
WAYLAND ACADEMY 
| Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General ¢ 
school with Christian atmosphere 
Athletics. Music Send tor Booklet 

Edwin P. Brown Box RD, Beaver Dan 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational Endowed Age 1 
New York Regents Standards 1 s for college 
business. Advanced work in and Mus oO 
Seneca Lake Athletic Address Martyn Summerbeil, 
Ph. D., Pres., Box 25, *‘Lakemont, Y. 











A true home 


ourses 


Wis 


and 





upward 





Ar t 


ational, 1, A. and B.S. degrees, Strong pre 
ud prot essional courses. Diploma course i 
Interesting college lite. Day and 


Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 






} " 
1 Cs. 


boarding str ~- uts 


Enroll Now 


| 
| 

| the school you wish to enter this 
| fall It is disappointing to be rejected 
by the school you have selected, merely 
because its application list is closed 
Avo'd this by enrolling now. 

If you are having difficulty in selecting 
a school, our Department of Education 
will be glad to give you its assistance. 
Write at once, giving full details. En- 
close stamped return envelope to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 
for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


ages 


tion 


girls of all 
instruc 


schools for 
observation 


Three boys and 
requiring and special 


Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Ath- 
letics. Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 

For Catalog and appointments address 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box R. BERWYN, PA. 


separate 
scientific 









The * Individual School” and Summer Camp 
For Boys and Girls who re j 
quire more personal atten { 
tien and individual in 


struction than can be given A 


in the regular schools 
Mrs. J. B. Hepiey, Principal 
J. R. Hepiey, M. D 


esident Physician 
GLENSIDE, Pa. 
12 miles from Phila. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRFN 
GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


PERKINS S99! 


SCHOOL 
For children requiring special training and education. 











OF ADJUSTMENT 


~avurbestes Rae. wernen on sixty-acre estate. i itimate 
rienced Staff Medical directic 
‘Fr anklin n. “Perkins, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual in 


struction Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful .ocation Out-door and water sports Wh 
acre estate 

ALICE M. MYERS, Prin al 

HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Pr ncipal HALIFAX, MASS. 





The BAN YCROFT School 





CHUYLKILL COLLEGE | 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of School or booklet of Summer Camp 
Address Box 125, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
&. A. Farrington, M.D JeNzZIA COULSON CooLsY¥ 





FREER SHOOL 


of Retarded Development 
Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 
Miss Cora E. Morse. Principal, 31 Park Circle, Arlington 
Heights, Mass. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


A home school for the Care and training of children 
retarded in development; also nervous children Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 

speech defects Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal 


Dept. R, Muskegon, Michigan. 


The Stewart Home Training School 
A Health and Pleasure Resort and School for Nervous 
and Backward Children, on a beautiful country 
1 the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 
mildings. Cottage plan. For illustrated catalog address 


Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankiort, Ky. 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A smal! private school for the 


care and training of children of slow mental development 

Young chil dren ae special atte -_ n. Ide - home sur 

ounding I nformation ane ut address 
Mrs C. Bristol- N Ison Murivesebere, Tenn. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





CITY and 
COUNTRY 


MONT EeSon SCHOOL 








EsTaB. 1914 
Cone and Washingtor 
CHI DREN THREE TO. iWELVE YEARS 
Scientific Directio r young children covers dict 


recreation, 
xperienced statf 
und elementary 


eportment and individu al teaching ~ ane 
Curriculum includes French, music, all primary 
studies preparatory for junior high school 







| Suvjronment pleasant and he a tintat ye house mothers and 
teachers ur rstand & ! h » develop 
reonal Self dts ine mac 
» ene “emall groups. Reserva limited 
required « rle 





n 
Anna Paist Ryan, Directress 
Write First Monte<sori Boarding and Day School, Phila..Pa. 


DE VITTE SCHOOL AND CAMP 


$40 per month covers every expense 

for boys and girls 3 to 12. Heme surround- 
modern equipment, resident trained nurse. French conversa- 
-acre campus, 32 miles from New York City 


Mrs. Suzanne De Vitte, Box 48, Morganville, N. J. 











All-year boarding school 





BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 

A Home-Schoo!l for Children for 12 Years 
1120 Constant Ave. Peekskill, N.Y. 


Phone: Peekskill 1139 











New York Cty. 
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_ New York “Why send my boy to a 
Military Academy Military School?” 


1889 1925 
A School of Distinction HE interested parent naturally asks this question. “He does 
where your son will find the healthy not intend to go into the Army or Navy. Why should | edu- 


environment, the helpful companion- 


a one pe 
ship and the sound mental, moral and cate him in a military school: 


a gan training you want him to The answer follows quickly and naturally: 
ave 1" srs . : 
The military schools of the country are not conducted primarily 
The school gives thorough preparation for college ‘ > : : : 
and business. The military training is under the for the purpose of making army officers, but to make men. 
direction of the War Department and includes c x . 
Infantry, Cavairy and Cadet Band. Sound scholarship and true development of the boy physically, 
For catalogue of this famous school address mentally and morally, constitute the fundamental principle of the 
: ta ili , se sy ati . age i . ide 
Vitbtin gg Aaved, military school. Thorough preparation for college is provided. 
MEY Brigadier-General, Superintendent =! Also strong courses for those not going to college. 
P.O. Box 11 se _ . 
Cornwall-on-Hudeon, N. Y. ae Military training does not supplant or detract from the sound- 


— ness of the academic work, but goes hand in hand with it. It serves 


St Johns School 





—to develop initiative, self-control, self-reliance ; 
—to secure punctuality, orderliness, efficiency ; 





OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. —to give erect carriage and manly bearing; 

A school that really fits boys for higher education or ren ili «allan a fei . a 
business. College preparatory with high standard. of —to develop the ability to think clearly and act promptly; 
academic work, Small classes insure individual instruc : ; se 
tion. Military training, together with physical culture —to promote a high personal standard of honor. 


and athietics inculeates manly bearing and promptitude. ‘ ‘ owe 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Junior Hall for boys These are not merely the attributes of the soldier. They are 


under 13. Catalog. William Addison Ranney, A.M., ‘Prin. st aes . 
acquired in the military school, but they are the necessary quali- 


fications of the successful, respected man in business life. 


Bord dentown One of our great Presidents said: 





MILITARY INSTITUTE “IT am always glad to see the uniform worn in connection 
Thorough preparation with education. To me it has a deeper meaning than an 
for college or business. attribute of war. It means discipline, of course, but in 


Efficient faculty, small addition it signifies that the man is not living for himself 
classes, individual atten- , 
tion. Boys taught how 
to study. Supervised The boy trained in the military school goes forth with a dis- 
athletics. 41st year. 5 “ 
For catalogue, address 


alone, but for the social life at large.” 


ciplined mind, and carries into his life-work right ideals of citizen- 
ship and service to his fellow men. 





<< Betore Atter—> 
COL. T. D. LANDON The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United 
Principal and Commandant States invites your investigation of its members when choosing a 
Drawer C-28 Berdentown-en-the-Delaware, N. J. school for your boy. Schools which are members of this associa- 











oo _ tion have met the requirements of the United States Government 

and have regular Army officers detailed as instructors in Military 
The young boys’ school —7 Science and Tactics. 

to 15. Modified military train- 

ing and discipline, just enough 

to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD rie SCHOOL 


orderliness, cl and self-r " —_—_—_— $$$ —— 
The school — = the personal —— ae ______ MIDDLE ATLANTIC | STATES 


‘Philadetphia: (For catalog, addres MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL E E K S K ILL 


Published by The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United State 






































MAJOR AN 
Box Freehold, N. 3. Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
718 J ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath- Military Academy. Established 1833. 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. College prepasatery. bit anal aneeed 
Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schoo 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY | 2” _1#ks. Westchester Counts, New York _ _ See Seam, Bie Ss, Reel, ©, Y. 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special schdol for Juniors. Horse- ty 
anenep | pace instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 
ant Be 

AjoR c. 'M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


Carson Long 


A Military Preparatory School. 88th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
lege. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 


iain Ta wt “MANLIUS Saint John’s School 


* MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

















For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- . . . . 
tinian Order. On. Lincoln Highway. 24 miles from Phila, A College Preparatory School with boys. Extensive campus in the hills. 
63 acres. New ake. uper- o1e 7 ; 4 ; 
vised athletics. Special for sth grade’ boys.” Catalog a military system that develops manli- Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. ness, obedience and honor. Business Swimming pool, athletic fields. Riding 





course. Separate school for younger school with excellent stable of horses. 


NAZARE EEAALL 7 Write for catalog. 








to-date Administration. GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
orneaiiess | and Post Taskaonte Wetec” Mentraiod Backing Box 97 Manlius, New York 








Bev. A.D. Thaeler, 0B. | B., Headmaster. Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES | 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





UFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Inheriting the best New Eng- 
land traditions, modernized in 
spirit and methods. Each boy's 


studied to 
development 
through his studies, athletics 
and school life. Junior School 
for Younger Boys Moderate 


fees. Catalogs on request. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
eadmaster 


13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


individual needs are 


secure complete 

















ABBOTT SCHOOL 


at Little Blue 


College Preparatory. Commercial Course 

¥ Acre kstate Complete equipment 

All Winter Sports. Limited to 40 boys. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


O. S. Haskell, Setdintaiets Farmington, Maine 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 











A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
limited to fifty boys Six forms ol 

lege preparatory lwo hours from New 
York Splendid health record 


THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachu- 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 








setts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools 
Every teacher a specialist ‘ranklin T. urt, Principal, 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 
| 
DUMISER ACADEMY 163rd year 
preparatory school for a limited number of boys; 
A ct country location. Carefully directed athletics 
Supervised study and democratic ideals Upper and 
Lower School. Moderate fees South Byiield, Mass. | 
WILLISTON An endowed school for boys 
whose parents desire the 
best in education and care at a reasonable cost. Prep 
aration for all colleges 
Junioy School for young boys Address 
Galbraith, Principal, Box R, Easthampton, Mass. 


H UNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preparation for all college and technical school examina 
tions. llth year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors 
Dormitories Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send fo: 
Ktooklet. “‘How to Prepare for College."" tra A. Flinner, 
A 


Archibald V. | 
M. Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. s 


Allen - Chalmers || 


Every boy in the game whether on the field 
or in the classroom. Military training gives the 
Allen-Chalmers boy poise, self-assurance and 
good manners. Splendid field, 
swimming pool 


leading colleges and technical 
Cottage 


Prepares for the 
schools with instruction in small units 


system provides 
wholesome family life 
and careful supervi- 
sion. Upper and lower 


schools. Completely 

equipped. Nine miles 

from Boston 

Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
425 Waltham Street 

West Newton Mass. 


gymnasium and 
} 
| 
| 
| 














ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound gaan tg by 
Tutorial Method All field, gymnasium and track sp 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 


MILFORD Preparation 


Preparati 
‘eparation f 


Leading Uni- 
“Reer reational Program 


the 





of, Remarkable Success in 
New Equipment. omplete 





N 
frgim New Haven _ 
"Bg. ROSENGAUM, Box 103. Milford, Conn. 
COLLEGE 


sco. CARMEL HALL prcpsnatony 


Country home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City | 


JUNIOR 


Raiph W. Crane, 8.A., Headmaster 
Academy Hill, Stratiord, Connecticut. 


McTe rpa D Scbool /or 


YounS Boys | 
A father and mother’s care in their own home. | 
Thorough preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, etc 
Summer Camp on Long Island Sound 
Cc. C. McTernan, 106 Columbia Bivd., WATERBURY, CONN. 


The Westminster Summer School 


and 


Address 


7 weeks’ individual work on college examinations 
intensive training in methods of study Gymnasiug 
Swimming pool Recreation 

R. R. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster, 
Simsbury, Conn. 
DeMotte School 
Away from influence vet within one hour of New York. 
Upper and Lower Schools open Sept. 22 Summer School, 
Jul Aug roy . a n for College Bourd Ex 
aminations Summer Sports. Laurence 

Washburn Demotte, “erwath. Connecticut. 
Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for Camp 
and School information Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired 

Address Director, Department of Education 
33 West 42d Street New York City 





For earnest boys with college vision. Prepares for 
and technical schools "His h ‘@andai ds of scholarship maintained 
N hal adi @ ; 

WY ‘O) .C fi > "if i, A school of far-reaching prestige. Equipment approximates a 
one million dollar investment. Graduate clubs in colleges and 
‘ 4 re) we) representative cities The Worcester spirit, ‘““To achieve the 

i f. \ ’ . 4 . 
A CAID eMyY honorable Complete facilities for all athletics. Rates $1000. 


Send for illustrated catalog 
Address: The Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


Fst. 


1533 


all colleges 











MIODLE ATLANTIC STATES 





eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying 
interwoven in class-room and laboratory 


The 
Curriculum includes mathema 
construct motors, install wiring, 
the electrical field at once 

Bliss men hold responsible 
proof dormitories, dining hall 


ties, 





BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 








A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. 
principles emphasized. 


Electrical Engineering in One Year 


course is designed for earnest, 
mechanical drawing 
test electrical machines. 


positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped fire- 
Ishoratories anc 10D Prepare for your profession in 
E stablished 1893. Send for catalog. Address 


the most interesting city in the world. 
307 Takoma Avenue 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, 








Non-essentials 


Theory and practice are @hosely 


ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
and intensive shop work. Students 
Graduates are qualified to enter 


Washington, D. C. 

















THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
Established 1870 


Specializing in the last two 
years of preparatory work 
Sound Academic ‘Training 
Small Classes Individual 


\ttention Tutoring. Cer- 
tificate Privileges. Athletic 
including Crew. 

For catalog address 


The Registrar Cascadilla School 
Box 138 Ithaca, N. Y 

















tre STORM KING schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding Schoo! for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
reparation for College or Business Life. 

Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 

Separate Lower School for. boys from 9 to 12. 


Attractive outdoor life. 
All sports under supervision. 


For catalog and book of views, address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, 
New York 


Cornwall-on-Hudson 








“Raymond Riordon re 





Primary through College Preparatory— Certified 
Thorough academic teaching. \ well-balanced 
program of study, work and play, humanly 
sane and directed toward the individual's 
highest development. Limited to seventy-five 
boys. Catalog 

Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


~The SWAVELY Schoo! 


giving special preparation for the 
including West 

from Wash 
location com 








A school 
leading colleges of the country 
Point and Annapolis. One hour 
ington. A delightful suburban 

bined with advantages of National Capital 
Lower school for younger boys. Close 
ciation of boys with masters. Interesting trips 
Athletics to appeal to every 


usso- 


to historic places. 
boy—-five fields, track, tennis, horseback rid 
ing, gymnasium. For catalog address 


E. SWAVELY, Principal 


anassas, Virginia 














Box R. 
AWLIN FOR BOYS 


. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
pelins _New York 


Christian Preparatory 


STONY BROOK Sixi*s.’sz: 


Small college trained faculty Prepares for 
leading colleges. Character building Unusually tin 
equipment in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalo: 
Address Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


REPTON SCH 
Metis the reguirements Of the youn 


ae s. 





classes, 


For boys 6 to M4. English University 
Prepares for best college preparatory schools 
V. Willoughby Barrett, Headma: Box R, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
A Boarding School for boys 
KOHUT emphasizing character build 
ing, sound scholarship, phys 
ical development. 18th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison 


(Westchester Co.), New York. 


DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 


Seven Miles ire m Utica Boys, 10 to 16 
Cat ole Sogrdin Schoo s 
Conducted by o—~ <b of hristian Schools. From 6th to 


8th grades inclusive oe address 
Brother Robert, Box 64, Oriskany, New York a 
New York City. 
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PEDDIE 


Prepares for ALL Universities. Character and manliness our definite aim. Modern An endowed school for boys 
stone buildings on large campus. KHoys taught “how to study.’ Expert athietic 
coaching for every boy. Quarter mile track, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
W. R. Tomlinson, M.A F. R. ag “gags B.S. 
For catalog —"% Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 








Midway between Phila- 
delphia and New York. 
9 miles from Princeton 


Sixtieth year 














b ] A half Century’sex- 
perience in prepar- 
ing boys for all col- 
leges. High, health- 
ful location. Small 

tutorial classes. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletics. Charles Henry Strout, 
M.A., Headmaster. Catalog of: Box R, 
WAYNE, PA. (near Philadelphia) 


THE ORATORY SCHOOL | CHESTNUT HILL 


= = -- 





A preparatory school of 
splendid traditions, fine 
ideals and excellent aca- 
demic work. Emphasis 
on preparation for 
College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Boys 














College a -' ~~-juaaaaamatins A thorough preparatory school for boys ; — Pn 
- 11 miles north of Philadelphia rom 30 states. Gradu- 
Oratorian Fathers. ii. 2 acoae 
Conducted by the COUNTRY HOME LIFE WITH ALL CITY ADVAN- ates in 26 colleges. 60- 
Classes taught by competent laymen. TAGES. Individual and personal supervision of faculty. acre campus Athletics 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School. All athletics, indoor swimming pool, tennis, horseback . . . ‘ < 
riding, boxing. Health supervision. Limited enrollment, for ever y bo y. 15 


Apply to Headmaster, Moderate tuition. Catalog on request buildi 
: yuildings. Catalog. 
Dept. R, Summit, New Jersey _ T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), HEADMASTER aan a eee eS 
7 Box A ; Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania vy ~~ _Bleadmaster. 
Box 7-F Hightstown, N. J 


B AIR An Endowed School - 
Saree for 300 carefully ‘ 
Yeh (el?) Ole =the L for, 500 carefully 





























Tesrytown-en-Hudsen, W. ¥- Invites Your Personal Investigation eee ne ee a 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic | of her claim to excellence in . 
“Irving” country 89th year. 34 years under present LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
Head Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete INSTRUCTION ATHLETICS SCHOOL SPIRIT 
equipment. Prepares for all colleges and — al = Separate Lower School For Catalog address 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swintming Pool. Address " 
‘Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Head Master, Box 932 —— C. SHARPE, LL. nay a dc 
Where Honor and Courage 














are as important as knowledge 


Aschool for boys, 8miles from Princeton. Since 
1838 it has taught that a true gentleman learns 
to conquer himself—that honor and courage 


Cook Academy ||[a%e HUN SCHOOL 
Finy-second year. Prepares bays for college or 1/1 ORY PRINCETON 


business careers. 


ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid Formerty the Princeton Tutoring Scheo! are as important as knowledge. Instructor for 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- Excedient Resident Accommodations ‘or every 10 boys; a 10-acre athletic field; gymna- 
ming pool. Christian influences and training Pri: Superior instruction for older neeton sium; swimming pool. Write for catalog. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The Harvard boys preparing to pass entrance = . G 
. 4 aie cae reen, A.M., Litt.D., Head- 
Principal, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. Yi examinations and to carry col a Francis to g- - NJ 
ale lege work with credit. ele master, Box 20, Pennington, N.J. 

















G. Hun, Ph. D., 101 Ls St.. Princet: N 


BERKELEY-IRVING * 28% Scnoot Newton Academy, 8%,¢;,"EWTON. W.1 


“From Primary to College” é aor A military x, ountry | 6) ff R 2 Ad, 
6 : . reac 7 7 - a | school for boys 74th year. 2 hrs. from N. Y. City f 
é6th Tene. Gmaiceesss, Serene ianeuseen. Fvepesesier Beautiful location 1000 ft, elevation. Thorough founda- | ulgers repan yy CQ00 


college or for business Swimming pool; gymnasium build 














ug; roof playground—all on premises. bs at Lay _illus tion for college or business. individual attention 
trated Catalogueuponapplication. 311 West s3rdst..N. Y.C Horses and ponies for bn FH use. Gym. All sports. Mod- | Courses leading to admission to best colleges by 
erate rates, Catalog. ilip S. Wilson, A. M., Prin | exam. or certificate. 159th year. Experienced 





Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares canael caoamuatan tes aa ee 
for College, West Point and Sasso. meeaptionaly thor- For the Boy who wants to Ae Good swimming N n~ -_., — - a. — 
-— wm (-y-  y — Dogg mn ww Bane Mg Basellont Bigse rd in Dollene i Pastnem, All ge and aim?’ Write for catalog to William P. 
5, . ~ 4 Athletics. 2) acres Campus oderate Rates Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, 
Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Boone, Md. Separate Senior Be heel wih ome sare. PL sed New Jersey 
ar S. Kriebel, D. D. Principat Box 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY | FEycTONE ACADEMY "as" | PRINCETON PRepanarony scnoo. 


A country tA achers orstan gly x0ys develop 
SEVERN SCHOOL {four por PER IOMEN 4333399 1001, oF Sno soni Momeike eottags Gammnerios. “Snes 

















EST. Develops Leaders 1784 | Sean, Goadmester 
For facts about beautiful site, playing fields, new build- A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home Preparatory for all colleges. teva progress. Limited 
ing. Senior and Junior departments, — need teach- | atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region | number of pupilsand freedom from rigid class organi- 
ers, individual instruction, rates, ete. near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath- zation. Excelle ‘nt equipment Special attention to 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R. Tasviebare, Pa. letics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address athletics and moral welfare New gym. Sist year. 
BELLEFONTE ~ ACADEMY Curtis E. Coe. Principal. Box ©, Factoryville, Pa. | For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. 
120th year Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams 


11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams 
Tennis %-mile track Golf links available Concrete 
pool and abating. pond. Catalog James R. Hughes, A.M., 
Princeton ' i Pa. 


Gettysburg Academy 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful loca- 
tion near mountains. All athletics and sports. New swim- 
ming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to $550. 99th year. 





TOME te 
Midway between Baltimore Place for 
and Philadelphia on the beau- 

tiful Susquehanna River. In- Your Boy 


structors who are s ialists ; eT , ae 
kructe oS Kiskiminetas Springs School, affectionately 

































Catalog. Address Headmaster. Box K, Gettysburg. Pa. individual advisers ; college known as Kiski, permits boys to grow up out- 
board standards. Fine gym- of doors. 200 acres of wooded 
° nasium and swimming pool; highland overlooking ri ver. 
Preparation for College supervised athletics; golf Teaches the boy how to study, 
> . se. Special department to recognize and develop his 
has become a highly Special- | agg ie we eager so own abilities. Special preparation 
ized branch of education. age. Heavy endowment per- for college and technical schools 
Not all good schools are good aie low Wuléian sate, Catelon All sports. Gymnasium. Swimming 
| . . , pool. Excellent golf course. Bow!l- 
| preparatory schools and the ing alleys. Rate $1000. For catalog, 
college trained staff of our MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D. address Box 842. 
Department will be glad to Port Deposit, Maryland Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 
help you make a wise choice. aA Pa. 
Please state the age of pupil, = —————— — —— 
schooling to. date, the college I IN*“MAR 
you have in mind, location, (ee 
and approximate amount of ~—-c7A orVAR 
| tuition. Enclose stamped re- More than a thousand boys prepared for some sixty colleges in the last twenty-eight years. 
| turn envelope and address: Ideally Located in Southern Pennsylvania. Complete modern equipment. 
The Director, Department of Education All student activities. Athletic teams. 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE An old established school with moderate rates. 
33 West 42nd Swrest, New York City Catalog on request. E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Pd.D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


enne ~ Me ~ eS SU PERIOR preparation for college or busi- 

ness, insured by an experienced faculty, 

oe rn special study hours, modern classrooms, and 

Military Institute laboratories. Unusually successful in training 

boys, with a staff that understands boys and 

how to teach them. Efficient military training 

and carefully supervised athletics develop sturdy 

bodies. Year ‘round outdoor sports. Mild, 

healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Moderate charges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Box 182. Sweetwater, Tennessee 








Preparatory in grade, military in organization 
refining in influence. Trains the character, mind 
body. The patronage is nation-wide. 


PA ee oT 

MBS WL MILITARY 67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 

\ railway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
‘ SCHOOL U. 8. Go ——, All manly sports, golf course, 














swimming pool . O. T. C. under army officers. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. Thorough Bah. for college and West 
2 Point on certificate. English- Business Course for 
“The Land of the Sky’ boys not entering college. Junior school. Fixed 


122 Y. ef Successful Training. charges $620. Send for catalog; give boy’s age 
Superb location in world-fa- = oo 
Health record : COL. C. E. CROSLAND, President 


a ous climate. é 
W MILITARY |] } "us < ' 
surpassed. Buildings one- 40 . 
SE ANE ACADEMY story brick, on cottage plan, Box 404, Columbia, Tennessee 


A school planned to give each boy the greatest op- for safety, sanitation and serv- 


























portunity for self-development. Cadets become active ice. ‘The rough training by ex- —— 
mentally, sound physically, clean morally. College perienced teachers. Small classes. R. av. ¢ 

preparatory courses with military training for self Unit. All athletics. National patronage. Lower 

control, co-operation and manly bearing. Advan > 

tageously located in 8000 acres of rugged mountain School for boys 12 to 14. Address Box R. 

country, ideal for camping and exploring. All ath COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 

letics. Students from 20 states. Christian influence COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent MILITARY ACADEMY 








Est. 1868. Catalog. Box R, Sewanee, Tennessee. 








Ages 5 to i4 


Branham & Hughes On tos Conhahend Sanam, OF 


ile > ) > M 

Militar Ideal place for training boys in payee cam of Nashville. _1200 
y ch aracter and scholarship. 30 feet elevation. Kindergarten 

s south of Nashville. New| through eighth grade. Military train- 

Aca emy bu nes : Improved facilitie ing adapted to young boy needs—in- 
ndorsed by eminent educatc ulcates order, promptitude, obedience 

2 s. om et mre se . . culcates ¢ | nE ae » 
Znd year. U. 8. OMlcer detailed. Junior School in | manly bearing. Man-making sports. 























| separate building. For your boy’s sake res ) cat 
| logue. Give age of boy. : nae Ger gate I nromnent limited to 60. Teacher for 
BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY Box 10 Spring Hill, Tenn Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
"| environment. Cadets enrolled for school term, sum- 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. . y 
mer, or twelve-month period. Rates moderate. 
Thorough preparation for college or business life. New School Write for catalog eal p hate — ‘ 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment voy | te . oe 4 g 
permits of unusually low terms, $450 covers all for Boys Maj.Roy DeBerry, Headmaster Col.L.L.Rice,President 
charges. No extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed An accredited preparatory school of high standards and resultfy} Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 
over 700 graduates of this school have received es Addr a 4. & Gander, Gananeeen — 
full college degrees or entered professions in the Box R. Mendersonville hn 3 pa AT — one 





Cot. Wi. 8. PHELPS or COL. E. SUMTER swith) | = — GuuF COAST 
= : FISHBURNE } @ii4giig Wis ae. 


Military School Open the year ‘round. Healthful and_invig- 
= orating climate. Our graduates accredited 

Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains. | Harvard, West Point and Annapo' 
1300 feet elevation. 4 hours west ashington es, water sports. Separate department 























Green 1brier 


Hy 
i 

















MILITARY SC Instructor for every ten cadets > speakir we cfg at fer bee T to 56, Nen-coctarin. 
ss ea al | rite “a SOAS 
classes, Gymnasium. Sw 1 All ath | Gu c ast MILITARY acanemt 
letics $250,000 barract equipme | ne Gulfport, Miss. 


I 
absolutely fireproof. Catalog. 


COLONEL M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 


ac Ninian inc. Tupelo Military Institute 


Send Us The Boy and We wi/l Return You The Man 











Near the famous White Sulphur Springs, on main ls of Mississippi. cinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New 
line of the C. & O. Railway. 2300 feet elevation: Orleans, Select. Ic de al heme. Limited enro liment Small 
Fire-proof barracks, costing $300,000, under con lasses. Inctividua ntion. Well equ sipped, modern, swin 





ln ng pool Il athletics. nior depart 
Terms, $415 "Gee. WwW. Chapman, A.M., Pa D., latnasrtt Mics. 


JEFFERSONI MILITARY ACADEMY 


Chartered 1802. E ndowm rent makes possible rate of $350. 
» school for 7 YS Individual instruction. 
Outdoor sports all year around. In hill coun 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY | {gc ene * washington, Mis. 
The South’ d P Sch f ‘ fa Ce - 
e South’s Leading Prep School for Quarter of a ntury MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Highest standards of scholarship, large. able faculty. 


struction. Accredited school, absolutely thorough in- 
struction Small classes, military training, promot 
ing physical development and leadership qualities. 
All athletics, expert coaches. $600. Catalog. Col. 
H. B. Moore, A.M., Prin. Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. 




























Graduates certificated to colleges, Annapolis and West Point. R. O. T. C. under active army officer. = be benny eae, ane t ~ = r 
Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges United States. Has Junior Dept. for boys 10 to ough instruction. Strong athletics. New gymnasium 
13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in “The Land of the Sky,” near Hendersonville, Rates $550. Catalogue, address Box 425, 

y . . P s » Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Millersburg, Ky. 


N. C., July and August. For catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 


- —— MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


A college preparatory school for manly bers Classes average |! 
students. Scholarship, plus character. ilitary, modified, for 
discipline and physica values. 

Shenandoah Valiey, near W Modern , handsome 
gymnasium. Ail athletics, music. 27th year. $600. 


Howard J. Gencholl, A. M., Pd. 0., Headmaster, Box 45, Woodstock, Va. 




















. 
School Information 
A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 help its readers in the selection of the school 
feet above sea level, with 350 cadets from 25 states. suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
Thorough preparation a, gy Government Academies or Business. | hand information collected by personal 
Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes; close personal super- . : . 
pe parental discipline; corrective gymnastics visits to the schools. In writing please give 
Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of the regular army. Campus full details as to age, previous education, 
in the midst of 200 acres of forest park; large athletic fields; lake 300 feet the kind of school you wish, approximate 
wide and two miles long; boating; swimming; fishing hunting; mountain | location and what you plan to pay per 
climbing; beautiful golf course; largest gymnasium in the South. Flat rate of year. Enclose stamped return envelope and 
$894.00 covers every possible expense including board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, address 
Poke a ahs one lows Por lorie AA te, Ga. f_| | The Directo, Department of Education 
; h THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. 8.) 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















~~~For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St, New York Cty. 
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STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 













FRONT ROYAL, VA. Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most distinguished 
Milita ry Tra in ing schools in America. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies or B 





A CLOSE study of the boy's peculiari- 
ies—hi ame is ability— ° ° . 
his a bg — = 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
proper place in life. Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral. tone. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- Parental discipline. Separate building and special teachers for 


Macon System of Schools. Its surround- a <a 4 

ings are Leaplentional and of high educa- younger boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly 

tional advantage. Thorough preparation carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swim- 

for College or Scientific Schools. Also ming pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills 

prepares for business life ae  . ° Bove f } oak cal sand. sofenme i 
Intellectual, moral and physical develop- and exercise in open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only 

ment combined with military training fit desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards 

the —. hed the needs = — . — and traditions high. Academy 64 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 

ern buildings, gymnasium a spacious 2 eae : 7 wd 

grounds for all outdoor sports 500. absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $700. Illustrated catalog free. Address 









4th session opens September 

For catalog, address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M.., Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


$$. BLAC KS TONE 


AUGUSTA Ee wece samnneien, tanguanes taaeete oF oolanen 


**Making Four-Square Men.”’ 










COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 


Box R Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 











* * 
Military Academy Courses—College Preparatory Best Home Influences 
, and Business Administration New Buildings, All Sports. 
(Roller’s School) Separate School for Young Boys 
4 modern school with a country location in the For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet ‘‘How the Boy Lives’’ address 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President Box H BLACKSTONE, VA. 


by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- - — — ——— 
versities Army Officers detailed by the War 

















Department. Junior R. O. T. ¢ $300,000 plant 

with absolutely fire-proof barracks All modern l u 

improvements, Splendid athletic field. [500 acres. MILITARY 

Cadet Band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college The VIRGINIA BOYS SCHOOL on SALT WATER ACADEMY 

men. Small classes and individual instruction. poy Xf fe $100,000 bujidings. 

Supervised athletics. Rifle ae and target prac- acres. Illustrated booklets or catalog on request. Box R. Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 

tice under personal supervision. Enrollment limited Sheiste ‘hurch, Middlesex Co., Va. pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
to 275. Boys from 22 states and 4 foreign : —————— tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 

countries last year. Fifty ninth ession begins ali tian masters. $200,000 ees spent on new bar- 

September 23rd. Rates $650 Harg rave Military Academy racks, gymnasium, ete. Complete equipment for 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges Formerly Chatham Training School. . all sports. Aided and inspected by War Dept. 

and Schools of the United States. Besentinis 0 of otnsatig witeet Se. — ©, propagation opt R. 0. T.C. 28th year. Send for catalog. Address 

+ recta! rourses . or cor ol Dl . . . 

For catalog address Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas, Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog. Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va. 

S. Roller, Jr. Prins., Fort Defiance, Virginia. Va.. Chatham, Box R. A. H. A. B., 





WESTERN STATES 











KEMPER 





SHATTUCK 


SCHOOL g@ MILITARY ACADEMY 


Members Ass'n Military Colleges and 
Schools of U. S. 

Develops red-blooded American manhood 

through carefully co- erinated military and 

academic pare. % t a | Taclty 

exceptional. Unit R. O Tc 

paratory, Business and ‘Muse. —— 






A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, maniy character and high 
ideals 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by U. S. War 
Dept All athletics under 8 




















coaches — 16 buildings, 240 without examination to Universi- 
acres. usiness course, Sum- tis. “‘Big Brother n of men - . 
mer School. Address inte close “penonal touch ith oars tsi ae New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. school for smaller bo “ai All Athletics. Debating and Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Literary Seaton lee Club, Band and Orchestra. Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
ae Special terms musicians. Capacity taxed by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
ST. JAMES SCH L« EPISCOPAL. lic good necessary. Address and general activities. For catalog, address 
00 A home school for | COL. E. ¥. BURTON, Pres., Box 124, Merice, Me. Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 


boys of the grades. Séth year. 189 ante cetate—idea’ Write about our Summer School and 754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


surroundings. Military training and honor system that 


builds character. Individual attention. Késaited number. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


All sports. Parental care. For catalog addre 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. F, E. Jenkins. Headmaster 
LEXINGTON, MO. 43 Miles from Kansas City 
Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Department 
affords thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, or Business. Junior 
College Department affords two years of regular college work. Separate Grade 
ool for younger boys. Government Supervision R. O. T. 

Fifty-acre Campus. Gymnasium, 220x55 ft. Indoor Swimming Pool with heated 
and filtered water. Every facility for interesting and developing, in body, mind and 
character, the American growing boy. For catalog, with full particulars, address 

COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. 
Box R Lexington, Missouri 























Pillsbury Academy 


_ An endowed college preparatory school for boys, 
of graduates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of 
well-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. 
Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming, 
tennis, track and field sports. Military drill. Rate 
$700. For illustrated catalog address 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 

Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 
WESTERN STATES 

























““Western’’ is a thorough Preparatory School for College and Law, Medical, 
Engineering Schools or Business Graduates enter Universities WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION Small classes and individual attention given i. a 
buildings, by a strong Faculty Boys are taught “HOW TO STUI 
*“*Western’s’’ military features are of the INTERESTING kind and train od in efficiency, alert- 
ness, order, wees carriage, thoroughness, Obedience, patriotism, honor and GOOD MORALS. Idea! 
training ex ANLY Character and LEADERSHIP. 
WESTERN’ ‘s" ideal A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY” is made possible by Scientific 
Ma and manly sports All are carefully supervised, and include Football, Basketball, 
Bowling, Baseball, Handball, Wrestling, Skating, Tennis, Track, and Swimming (large pool) 
47th YEAR Moderate rates. EARLY APPLICATION NECESSARY For CATALOG address:— 









President, Western M. A., ALION, ILL. 















Recitation 














BLake Forest Acade 


NON-MILITARY 

DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, etc. 67th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-oper- 
ation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 
radeship. Modern buildings. Thorough physical training and all athletics 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address: 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, _Box 156, Lake Forest, Ill. 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL || LOS. ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


for Boys 


HONOR IDEALS 
diploma admits to 











Excellent college preparation under ideal conditions 





; ; the high timbered Rockies of New Mexico. Lim- 

b oming via Cody — Thorough pe ; : 
= m ..4 8000 oe completely ited to 24 boys. A. J."Connell, Director, Los Alamos 
equipped western ranch. Intensive instruc Ranch School, Box R, Otowi, Sandoval Co., N. Mex. 









tion by college graduates to meet college _ —_ - 
entrance requirements, with real ranch 

and mountain lite. Each boy has his own OLORADO UNIVERSITY PARK 
horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, Ath auem, Outs 
leties Week-end saddle trips. Catalog. MILITARY SCHOOL , ° 


For manty beys of all ages in the healthy, invigorating air of 
the Rocky Mvun Ne way Sports all the year round. 
Rev. Canon Holoran, M.A., Principal, | Se. Columbine St. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional high school and junior college 
work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, 


Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 East 45th 


Street, New York City 























military and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. 
O. T. C. Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, 
dry climate. A cavalry School. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 





Roswell, New Mexico 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box S, 





PACIFIC COAST STATES 


PAGE California 


Military Academy ||| Military Academy 
gaa 








A big school for little boys loAl 
Page stands in a class by itself of pa o to 

as a military school tor little boys 

Sound training in the common A distinctive school of high stand- 





| 
ager ra Feed ~~ The ~ a ards, with best modern equip- | 
s adapte o youn yoy needs. ‘ “ ; . - A | 
means maniy little men who will ment. In Santa Clara Valley, 4 | 
grow into courageous, successful big famous {¢ unshine and almost iM: 
men. Parents appreciate the at perfect climate 28-acre school | 
mosphere of sympathy, understand estate adjoins Stanford University Tig swim 

ing avd encouragement for their ming pool and bathhouse. Fine athletic field; 

. > This i . 
little boys at Page This is the all sports and all-year outdoor life 


largest school of its kind in America 
The catalog will 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 


Scholastic work under experienced specialists 
Classes limited to 10. West Point military train 
ing directed by ex-officers of regular army. Care- 
ful social training. For catalog address 

Superintendent, Mayfield, California. 


surely interest 




















San Diego Army and Navy Academy | ——— 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian influ- 
ences. Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 


July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term and camp 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal, 


SEALE ACADEMY |- ~ 
Military—Boys of All Ages I FORN IA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys to be proud of—manly, courteous, formerly» PASADENA MILITARY Eko 
with good habits and straight thinking Non-Military. C bristion Influences, Eastern University standards. 
Seale Academy prepares for college, fits 


Modern Equipment. 30 = School 
for business. Accredited to Universities . D. 2. Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 
Grammar and High School Courses 


Cc. M. Wood, Supt., 
located in charming eight-acre wooded 





f 





park. Modern gymnasium and seven 
acre athletic field. Climate permits 
outdoor work and athletics all the ORONADO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 





year. Catalogs 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box R Palo Alto, California 


A SELECT MILITARY SCHOOL for boys 6 to 16. 
Prepares for life, business, and college. Polo, golf, riding, ete. 
Only a limited number of ‘vacancies available for 1925 session 
opening Sept.1. Address, Director, Box 86,5ta.B,San Diego,Cal. 














The Red Book Magazine 


MEN 





““CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above are the Captains of the Academy 


basketball, crew, base- 

These lads have put 
harmony with the St 
John’s system and are already reaping 
their reward in sound bed.es, alert 
minds, and qualities of leadership. 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is 
willing to co-operate, who wants to feel 
the thrill of accomplishment. 

St. John’s training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work 
They are specialists. They know how to 
combine sympathy with force, and un- 
derstanding with firmness. 

Place your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 16-G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


St. Joh ns fr Military 


Ficademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN 


RUGBY 


teams, football, 
ball and track. 
themselves in 





Northwestern Military 
and Naual Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Prepara- 


tory School an. Junior College. Its distinctive ad- 
vantages will nterest discriminating parents and 
appeal to the virile American boy who enjoys 


athletics, outdoor life, etc Address 


Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. | 


Morgan Park 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In country surroundings, 14 miles 
from Chicago. 80 per cent of last 
















year’s class entered leading col- 
leges. Very strong faculty—20 
men for 200 boys. West Point 





graduate emphasizes honor, promp 
titude and leadership. Vocational 
lectures eacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's 
art and industrial cen- 
Well-coached ath- 
Not conducted for 
profit. Lower school with 
separate building for 
zouneer aan Catalog, 
52nd y 

Col, H. D. ‘Abels, Box 1825, Morgan Park, Chicago, I1!. 











EVANSVILLE SEMINARY 


Christian influence. Individual attention. Home life. Mcdern 
buildings Beautiful Compes Open twelve months. Kates $9.56 
per week. Boys 
Seperate Cofege Preparatory Department for older boys and 
girls. Accredit 


Address J. Arthur Howard, Principal, Evansville, wis. 








HORPE ACADE 






FOR BOYS—under 15 years. “‘ACCRED- 

ITED.”* Character First. On Lake—hour 

north of Chicago. Semi-Military. Athletics. 
Box R, Lake Forest, ill. 


Catalog. 








381 good schools and camps listed in 
this issue. ead the announce- 
ments carefully and write to the ones 
that interest you. They will gladly fur- 
nish you with additional information. 
Or if your problem is difficult, let us help 
you with our personal knowledge gained 
from visiting hundreds of camps and over 
1,000 schools in all parts of the country. 
There is no charge for this service. Write 
giving full details and t mee stamped | 
return envelope. Addres: | 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE } 
33 West 42nd St., Ne New ¥ York City } 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





New York City. 











The Red Book Magazine 


41ST YEAR 


[IAM 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


A working, progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership Essentially college 
preparatory, but fits for business life. A military 
system that produces healthy, active bodies and 
erect, manly carriage. Our ideal: The scholarly 
gentleman with sound moral character and right 
principles. Long, enviable record. Finest social 


and recreational activities. Summer Camp, July- 
August Member Ass’n Military Colleges and 
Schools of U For catalog address Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 253 








GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIC 


[LLINOIS 


Military School 


preparatory school with mili- 
tary regime for alertness, 
erect carriage and discipline. 
Aim: not to make soldiers, but men. 
Very small classes under manly, ag- 
gressive leaders. Boys 









imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Special courses 
for young boys. Athletics. Rate $550. 
Five weeks’ trip to France at close of 
school year Catalog 


Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pre 
x 13 


Aledo, Ttiinois 
ELGI 69th year. Unusually 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
for passing college entrance examinations 


high 
Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field Athletics for every boy under 
expert coaches Endowed, permitting moderate rates. 
Addre ss Karl R: Stouffer, Supt., Box B, Elgin, Il 











record 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
saulpped huildings 85 miles south of Chicago. 
ndowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 


COL. fr R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





BOYS under 15. A_ select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogue. 


Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota, Illinois. 
_(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


| KATHARINE Gipss SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL &# EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 











BOSTON technical, economic and 
90 Marlboro St broad business training, 
* preparing for superior 

NEW YORK positions. 


Two-year course includ- 
ing six college subjects 
for students not desiring 
college, but wishing a 
cultural as well as busi 
ness education. 
Seven months’ 


247 Park Ave. 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell St. 


course— 


Residence Scheel executive training for col- 
im Besten lege women and women 
with business experience. 























SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Trains for best Secretarial positions, 
PLACES GRADUATES. 
Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


OLD ) COLONY SCHOOL 


Training tor Young Women 
Po... ng Resident and day students. Florence 
B. LaMoreaux,A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler, Principals 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mas: sett 


oas- ss idl 

nited States 
‘Secretarial |S School 

Seeretarial & Business Training. “Auk for Catalog R. 

rt irving Edgar Chase, Di 2474 











_UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 





Professional in Theology, Law, Medicine, Phar- 
macy, Chi and Music. Traini hool for Nurses, 
with di ; 3 courses for Sch. 

. ‘si «~~ for who wish to earn 
Evy learn. ‘or free og 
Seeired. “Address Dest. 








For school and camp information address 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


__WESTERN STATES 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WESTERN 


RESERVI 


LVER 





4 DEM I 
ACADEMY} On Lake Maxinkuckee 
From all parts of the country, boys come 
to Culver—and there acquire Culver's 
spirit of achievement in work and play 
At Western Reserve Academy, an They play hard—they study hard—and go 


endowed school for boys, hard out with enthusiasm and splendid physiques 


prepared for any college 


| work, eager play and a character Small classes, progressive methods, an 
| building curriculum combine for experienced and expert faculty, ideally 
effective college preparation. equipped laboratories, maintain Culver's 

high academic standards. Culver's mag- 

nificient equipment is unsurpassed by that 


Located at Hudson, Ohio, in an 
atmosphere of wholesome sim- 
licity, Western Reserve Academy 
as inspiring traditions which 
help to teach every pupil the value 
of co-operation and the 
meaning of responsibility. 
For terms and catalogue write 
Headmaster 


povestaee Reserve Academy 


of any school in the country. For catalog, 


iddress 


The Dean's Office, Culver, Indiana 










bd 

























Laying field telephone 





WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY f@ 
MILITARY 


OH! INSTITUTE 


History—Ninety-one years of success in 
educating boys 
Organization—College 
academic. Small classes 
for younger boys. 
Athietics—Gymnasium 
Systematic instruction 
Location—Suburban, 1000 ft 


preparatory and 
Lower school 





A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Swimming pool. 


elevation 
Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals, Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor 


Write for catalogue. 
. HENSHAW, Supt 
__ Box 2, * College 


Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 






















aK a tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
{7 Real athletics. Separate school for smaller boys 
nd 2 : Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert Young, 
Tedd is ye Baye 6 * “ —_ S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated catalog and 
ne _ ays —_ additional information address 


Noble Hiil, Prin. Woodstock, Ill. The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 











Life 


BUSIN COLLEGES 











# Training vein young men Seiad executive ative alles 
V( OURSES: Business Administration; Salesmanship and Marketing; Account- 
. These two-year courses are of college grade — n thesubjects cover- 
ed, the contentis of the same grade asin the usualf{our-year college course, and the 
total number of credit hoursis nearly equivalent. Burdett College places emphasis 
on actual erection festaren, Graduates very successful. Cane for young women: 
Soqpstanteds Writeto 1. L. Lindabury, V.- Pres., 18 BoylstonSt 


Normal: BURDETT COLLEGE. soston 
IBER COLLEGE 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 
Gousye .. Finance, Secretarial Sci- Same Credit Hours as in 4-year regular 
nee, ooo. General Busi ness, University course. Ex-Pres. Wilson, Van- 
Shorthand. Higher Ac met emer og iy derlip and Pershing chose Rider grad- 
dministration —- uates. Co-ed. CATALOG of Director 
RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, N.J. 







































Normal commercial course, with 
degree. 2000 students annually 












‘or more than 60 


— School of Business * 





ears the leading 

! American Business College. Thoro training in every busi 

ness pursuit Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secre 

PARENTS giving serious thought to the tarial and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained 
education of their children should read over 60,000 successful men. Open all year. Enter any 
“Thoroughness” on page 6. If you need week-day. Catalog. Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., Box 646 Eastman 


help in selecting the right camp or school, 
write, giving full details, to the Director, 
Department of Education. Enclose stamped 
return envelope. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street, New York City 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Stratton Busi- 
aess College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, il. 














of B . 4 | ** } bi 
Two-Year Business Administration 
Course ‘university - grade) contains as 
many credit hours of instruction as usual 
- university course of four years. One year 
Business Administration Course for Col- 
lege graduates. 

Accounting Gauses preparing for C. P. a. 


LAW SCHOOL 
29 YEARS’ SUCCESS | 


One year Law and Real Estate. 
Three years for LL.B 
Fifty Practice Court Drills. 

STUDY ONE TEXT ATA TIME. 


aes SCHOOL—Resident S & 

jension—Collegiate Courses leading nest re t Courses. 

to Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. with proper cultural ontiteneked ll ving covemeneda 
onth. Send Book. 








CHICAG 





For young women: Executive Secretary 


Chancellor J. J. TOBIAS Peirce School of Business Administration 





the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


and 
E’rn Y'r’e Way While You Le’rn | ‘ions. Enter any for Gist Year 


itt W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago, tl. Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila. Pa. 
New York City. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY. ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








Complete school of music with private and class 
instruction. Faculty of noted artists. Orchestra , 
and chorus—School of Opera. Dramatics. Public * . 

School music course accredited \ffiliated with 

University of Cincinnati. Complete Summer Ses- L AW R E N * E 
sion during June and July. Degrees, Dip!omas, 

Certificates. Ideal dormitory life on beautiful 


ten acre campus within twenty minutes of Cin- Conservatory of Music 


cinnati’s music and art attractions. (A department of Lawrence College) 





















Concert Halli, Administration Building, Main Dormitory Complet our Pia Viol Cel oO: 

“ . = . omplete co , % lin, Cello, ss 

BeRTHA Baur, Director, Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager. For Catalogue address Nang gy BY | a A He cel a 

R. T. Howard, Registrar, Highland and Burnet Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio Superior Public School Music Course. Normal courses 

for Piano and Voice Teachers. Diplomas and Degrees 

. aw’*ded. Dormitories for Students. Send for catalog 

(incinnati onserbatory LM busic Ss oe en 
FOUNDED 1867 INCORPORATED [THACA (CONSER JATORY 










Registered with N. Y. State Board of of 
ey E i —] = di = bed i=] i Regents. All branches of music 
taught. School of Opera, Andreas MUSIC 
the man who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Mil Dippel, director. Master Courses 
ler, Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray and hundreds with world-famous artists Degrees Twelve 
of other internationally famous stars, offers buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 


te C Gymnasium, Studio and Administration Build 
w-y Mg DANCING ings. Year Book. Two, three and four year 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 


















courses. Fall 


COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS Term, Sep- 
irt Booklet sent free on regu poe tember 24th. 

WED WAYBURN Sremes, OF STAGE oAnciNG INC. No. 15 De- 
1841 Broadway, Studio Y, City Witt Park, 





Ithaca, N. Y. 






All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teach 
ers. Courses lead to Mus. B. degree Cultural 
and social life of Oberlin College. High School 
course or equivalent required. Opens Sept. 15th. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 









STAGE DANCING 


raven? WALTER BANER 
























. : - SS — Formerly Dancing Master for OLD PLA 
Loui vill Cc t r Ziegfeid Follies, John Cort, Chas. eamevens. 
$s e onserva o y Dillingham, lee & J. J. Shubert. CLARE TREE Major GEORGE ARLISS 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher WALTER HAMPDEN ELsie FERGUSON 
of Music of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks KacHEL CROTHERS FRANK CRAVEN 






Six months’ stock experience before graduation 


Twins. Florence Walton and bun 
Dancing, fencing, voice development, pantomime 
ete. Fall term o 


dreds of others. Looklet R free. 






Individual and class instruction in Piano, Organ, Harp, 









Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instruments and 7 N ‘ircle 8290 Shakespeare, playwriting, 

all Theoretical subjects Many student and faculty 900 7th Ave, N. Y. Circle 82 October 5th. pe em 

recitals Large student orchestras in connection. Indi = _ For catalog address, ‘“The Director 
PRIncess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St.. NEW YORK CITY 














vidual attention to eo gt ( coer - = tk. Btenk- J 
Boards of education ae R, ‘acini D E N I SH 2 N ge nd a rar A. a : 


242 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Summer Courses begin June 8th. Catalogue on Request Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 


. . 
S u p erv isors of M usIc LOUISE JACKSON, SE¢ . sa7 West tad St., New York For catalog address 
7 : » Sr Siete ees ID —— THE DIRECTOR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
Training Courses approvec »y State Educationa ept.. 
at bthese, hastitution of Public Schoo! Music, associated CHALIF * RusSIAN NORMAL New England | Conservatory of Music 
with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Private Instruc CHOOL of DANCING THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 


tion in Voice and Piano included in course. Degrees. Dor 

















mitories—Gymnasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orches Bs CHALIF, Principal. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

tra. Opportunities for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty | “! admire your energy and work."”” ANNA ‘PAVLOVA. Send for Descriptive Booklet 

and Student Recitals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience Summer and Winter Course. Catalog on HUNTINGTON AVE BOSTON, MASS 
and Reputation. Fall Term begins September 24th. For 163-165 WEST S7TH ST., NEW YORK cin. U — a _—_—— 


catalog, address ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean, 
315 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CONW . a oun 
A BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands Private Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of a renown; Conduct- I t f fu l A t 
ing and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals > 5 . 

under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra nstitu € oO usic a 4ar 
Large Band Library. Degrees. Dormitories, Gym Frank DamroscH, Director, Endowed. All branches 
nasium Under personal direction of the famous of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog y and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 


615 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New w York ] 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 112nd St., New York 
—— ————— THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
M Ic SUMMER TERM OPENS JULY 61x 
DETROIT ONSERVATORY OF US FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28TH 
Established 1874 || COMMERCIAL ART. INTERIOR DECORATION - DESITN 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 


. . TEACHER TRAINING 
Finest Conservatory in the West : 


FOR THE CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work base: i on best modern and 


educational R rinciples. Numerous Lec ting Concerts and Kecitals through- 
| out the year ranch studios. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations, Teachers’ certificates 
| diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located 
| in the center of most cultural environment. 


j 52nd year, begins September 14, 1925 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869, many pupils have won 
distinction as painters, sculptors, draughts- 
men and designers in all branches of art. 
Training prepares for commercial art 
with special course in lettering. Generous 
endowments keep tuition rates low. For 
catalogue address. 
J. H. Gest, Eden Park, Cincinnati 


(2 MODERN DANCING 
5 ravont FAY EVELYN 


= sasiesea , # advanced pupils Lessons private. 
Day or Evening. 
900-7th Ave. er | St.) MN. a. Ve -G& Tel. Cma Le 7592 





































































LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


| Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

| Courses in painting and Sculpture; Commercial Art, Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 21, 1925. Fo narjotge Barer atalog address 















JAMES H. BELL, Pandatnng ramet 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Dept. R. M.. 438 Jette O° Miweckee, Wis, 
aa ; The Art Students’ League 0 of New York 
Summer School 26th Year 


Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration, Composition and Antique. 
Address Box R, 215 W. 57th St.. New York City. 


JNVESTIGATE only school of kind before deciding 
Address: — Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


* 
N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. REGISTER FOR SEPTEMBER 
Professional Interior Decoration, Stage and Costume Design, 
Poster Advertising, Teachers’ |_ Training. Museum Research, etc. 


The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Seulpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 

Address Alon Bement, Director. 

DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Summer Schools in Fine and Applied Arts in New York, 
Toston, and Windsor Mountain Art Colony, N. EL 
Established 15 years. Write for catalogue. : 

1680 Broadway New York City 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 







Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA STAGE ARTS 
EXPRESSION M U S I i DANCING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Free Scholarships— Complete Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 
women and men students 

Fall term begins Sept. 14th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 

catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Rejistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























The Red Book Magazine 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 
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iPROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 














Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, ny School Music, Orchestral 
Instruments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees award- 


ed. Superior Teachers’ Training School. Eminent 
Faculty of 100. Master School for Artist Pupils. 








CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


40th Annual Session begins September 10, 1925 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


rr rn an 


_; 


Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, 
School for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free 
Scholarships awarded. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
r d Tuition Rates, Many 
free advantages. Send for free catalog and in- 
formation. John J. Hattstaedt, President. 
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0999000100000 0000: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKS* 
Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
begins July 13th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-G. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


COR oo OO DO OO OO 


12, Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 

edagogy in America. Summer Session 
wal f,vear. Degrees granted. Address 
Se we 


Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 
Huntington Chambers, Boston 


46th 








ay SCHOOL 
eWe OF SPEECH 


oldest and largest University 
Professional Schoo! of ito hind 



















f 
for Gas pens ua and igo wok, Wm. A. Brady in life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
for high school an ege teaching. Spec! whee ©. appearances while rn " 
pe- Hi Mill debi careers stressed. Pupils — Laurette 
six weeks Summer Session for teachers. S Spo eos Ta: wer, Mary Rekford Eleanor Painter. Annette 
cialsix weeks Winter Session for Junior Chau- Sir John Martin- Keliermann, J. Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
Harvey 
tauqua workers. For bulletin, a 2 -.-. Astaire. Doll Siaters: e elyn Law, pr Nash, 
Raiph bi Campus Box A- . Shubert ora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady 
Noreiwestere - mee | Marouerite Clark Weite Study ws ae, Giepta GoaldBiahon, apd others: 
Rose Coghlan .N. Y.. ask for cataloe > 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS a 


The WiHianis_S chool 


pressic 
ramati ~ 
me a {GEORGE ¢. C. WILLIAMS. 7 Pres. mas 


7 Dramatic = 
i} | 





Teachers’ Ly . eum, 


fi 

and Personal Culture Courses } 

| Private instruction with each |) |) 
iii} course. Advanced courses in Eng- hi 


| lish. Graduates eligible to teach | 
\ in New York State Public Schools i 
|| Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, || i} 
| Dormitories. | 
| 


Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses iti 





| 
under direction of Edward Am- | 

iI herst Ott, for past twenty-five 111 
| years associated with Redpath | 

| | Lyceum Bureau. One, two and | 

| three year courses Fall Term | | 

l opens September 24th. Catalog Ub} 


of ELOCUTION 
The National School 4d ORATORY 
The oldest chartered Schoo! of Expression in America 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical T pasaing 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional -—, 
Course. —~- For Catalog, addreas 0. C. SHOEMAKER. 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4010-12 Chestnut Sanam 


err Theat re 












nd Fa: 
Courses f: “acting, Teaching. _ Bppestios 
ic NG 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine yoo and DANCING © Developing 


Alan Dale 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


troad field for young women, 
offering attractive positions. Qual 
ified directors of physical training 
Three-year di 


in big demand. 

ploma course and four-year B.S 
course, both including summer 
course in camp activities, with 
training in all forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health 


education. School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium— 


superb equipment and faculty of 
specialists. Excellent opportunity 
for individual physical develop 
ment. For illustrated catalog ad- 


dress Registrar 
Kellogg School of Physical 
ducation 
attle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Tichicas 











8. 
Box 252 


The Marjorie e Webs ebster School of 


Expression and Physical Education 


Two-year Normal course, accredited. Pre pares for Phys- 
ical Directors. Opens Sept. 2lst. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1409 R. Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
. child welfare and playground work, 
Social Work given by the School of Social Work 
and the College of William & Mary Dormitory. Ex 
penses very moderate. Address Schoss of Social Work. 
Virginia, Richmond BBS, JR., Principal 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarpPe, Dean 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. S. 
Degrees. Normal Course, 
including Athletic 
Coaching, 3 years. Large 
Faculty, including “‘Jack’’ Moak- 
ley, head coach of 1920 Olympic 
team. Opportunities for prac 
tice teaching and observation 
of Games, Co-educational. Ath 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dormi 
tories. ee in demand. 
Fall Term opens Sept .% for catalog. 
215 Dewitt Park, Ithaea, N. Y. 
















# 











~~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








of Physical Fducation 


For Women 
Two Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 


Dancing Teachers and Swimming I nstructors 

Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 

mitted without examination. 

Strong Faculty of experienced men and women. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 

22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 
For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 28, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


POSSE-N ISSEN sc HOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 35th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and massage Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School 2."7sise' 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Physical Education 


Two-year course qualifying for fine positions. Free bureau 
for placing graduates—constant demand. Every facility 








gymnasiwn, swimming pool, dancing auditorium, 
tennis. Dormitory for women. Intensive courses for 
teachers. Summer Session June 22-August 1. Fall term 


1925. Write for catalog. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


opens September 14, 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE ¢ 








Co-education. 


os 
1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Accveditea 


Dept. R-7 





| Elementar 


Kinder 


EDUCA 


Y & 


ia 
ION 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. | 
Practical experience in teaching. 

High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 


Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
eight dormitories. 
Enthusiastic student body of 500. 
Continuous growth based upon the demand 
for its graduates during 39 years. 
High school graduates from accredited 
schools 
Two and three year diplomas, four year 
degree. 
Accredited, a Non-Profit Institution 
For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












a 
OBERLIN “Saas 
—Primary 
Training School Qberiin. Ohio 
lited. Two-year course . o i 
and Primary teaching. 
m to dormitories in order of 


address 
MISS ROSE R. DEAN. 125 Elm St. 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERG ARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Overlooks Lake Michigan 





gar 
Thiss 
catalog 


al lic ition ‘or 











1. Kindergarten 
Three Depts.) 11. Pr nary 
, 111. ound 
Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. Dor 
mitory near lake. 29th year. Opens Sept. 21 Write 


Registrar, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, 


Chicago, eae aa =: - 
Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and courses. Home-like residence, 
1LLMAN, Principal 
Box R 


Box 1, 
l 


__ 4000 Pine eet Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 

Affiliated New York U 

University Credit. Students enrolled for } eet we and February. 
Exceptional residence Un 

Four R. 63 Filth Avenue, NewYork. WY. 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for entrance this Fali. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.”” Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Rindergarten Training School 


Our gradpates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
practice sual Ce = for practical work Grounds for 
athletics one outdoor Catalog 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Avenue. Bridgeport, Conn 


Columbia Kindergarten Normal School 


Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, , Washington, D. C. 


—Arnold College — 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Three-year Degree Course 


NEW — NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


wo-year Diploma Course 








Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and 
outdoor facilities including camp. Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 








1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
“New York City. 
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Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 
higher m 


Mechanical 
of essentials 
and field work. Planned for 
Courses distinguished 
Adapted to 


Civil 
Compact courses 
mechanical drawing 
but strong in purpose 
embraced and what is omitted 


Rich in 


minary work provided for students 
Modern laboratories, apparatus 
Expenses low. lor catalog 


Indispensable pre! 
school education 


be sure to write 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


library if 
address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-7, Angola, Ind. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


With Diploma 
and Degree 


A 


Chemical 
higher science, 
and money, 








athematics, 
short in time 
for what is 


those 


alike 


with only elementary 
interested, 








Colorado School Mines 


tst 


(A72 





Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 
of nation's greatest mining districts, where practically every ore 
is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for 
practical instruction Tuition nominal Students in demand 
Four-year courses in Metal Mining, Metatiurgy, Geological 
Engineering and Petroteum Engineering, \eading to degrees 
Scholarships for each state and for foreign countries available to 
students entering the freshman class. Ask for special Catalog free 
iutwmn Term Hegins Sept. 9, 1985 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box R, Golden, Colorado 














[22nd YEAR] 


Intensely practical training in ———. 
neering—civil, mechanical, electrica 


COLLEGE 


and Engi- 
structural 
Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3 year Bs. De gree; 





special short courses. Courses adapted to your needs 
No time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu 
ates are in constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. Day and evening classes 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms 
Write for 52-page illustrate ad Blue Book, descr ibing op- 
portunities open to our graduates. Chicago Technical 
College, H-16 Chicago Tech. Building, Chicago, Ill 








SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a twenty cight months ooures in nursing. The facilities for 
instruction includ e Yale School of Medicine, the Graduate Schoo! 
the New Haven Hospital the University Clinic. and the New Haven 
Visiting Nurse Serv A limited number of scholarships will be 
available for students who present advanced educational qualifica- 
tions. Full information may be obtained through the Dean. Yaue 
ScHoon oF NuRSING, 330 Cedar Street, New Haven, CONN 


SCHOOL OF NUI RSI NG penna.andN¥ 








Pennsylvania ai, Mental & Nerw fers a 
3-years course inch id 18 mo — 1s in affiliated A~ on, itals for 
Medi Sure iatric, Obstetric and Contagious Service—also, 

nths Pubi Healt th Nereis vs aintenance and allo wane e. High 





or full information write 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


2-m 
School education required 


Director of Nursing, 440 3 Market Street, 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery 








maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ home; nuine hours per day; compensation from 


start. Ad 
Superintendent. New York, N.Y. | 








Staten Island Hospital, 


STUDY NURSING 


Join September Class. Accredited schoc 

Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 

required 

CHRIST HOSPITAL = ag 4 NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, 











mths course in nursing leadir 
qualified " MNer C y alowance “dur 
d uniforms furt Classes begir 
: Full imformation may be obtain from 
The Directress of Nurses, Swedish Hospite al 
Rogers Ave. and Sterling Pl. Brooklyn, N. Y 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Accredited. 


Tnusual advantages offered young women between eighteen 
and thirty-five years. Requirements: high school education 
and good health. Maintenance, text books, uniforms fur- 
nished. Monthly allowance. Students’ loan fund. Chieago 
Memorial Hospital, 2812 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Il 











urse. Registered by State of Illinois Hew dern, 

well aipped nurses’ home. Maintenance an thiy allow 

ance. High school graduates only. Send for free "Book of Facts 
Superintendent, School of Nursing 
Grasumearen BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 

Dept. Rk. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, i. 














The New York Electrical School 


Techno-vocational 

Giveq complete training by actne) ractice. You 
of * “and the theory of WHY" and the best business 
waiint used in the World of Riectrical Ac tivity This achool 
ie the pioneer of the ‘Learn by Doi me hen you 
have completed this Course you will be fully q uaiified to handle 

ALL branches of Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled 
and up-to-the-minute. No preparation needed. You can start 
te learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year 


Send for catalogue 
37 W. 17th Street New York City 













et the knack 


Open all Summer 





Great Shops of Coyne 

complete in 12 weeks 
on huge outlay of elec- 
trical equipment. 


FREE RAILROAD FARE 
Newly enlarged course. Special Lim 
included without 
FREE Railroad 


Enter anytime 

ted offer Auto and Radio Courses 

extra charge. Send for big free Book 

Fare to Chicago. Act Now! 

H.C. LEWIS, Pres Coyne Electrical School founded 1899 
1300-10 W. St., Dept. 120-8, Chicago, mM. 


Become «2 PROFESSIONAL 
q PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 














We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
tiens or for a business of your own 

/ otion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
News Photography oetion Picture or 

Professional View CAMERA FREE. 
Iitustrated Be papas expletive ry 8 iY a ‘eat opportunities in this fas 





cinating profession. Send for i 
new YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. West 36th Street, NEW Womn city 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Farn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
graphy and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col 
of its kind in world Established 1893. Big de 

‘ radus ite for free book 
lilinois College of pm, Box 675, Effingham, III. 





NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year course# in Mining Metallurgic al and Geological Engi- 
ence. S c Pe Students receive much 






neering, and Genera 

individual attention uipment. Climate notably 
mild, dry and healthful metal and coal mining districts. Field 
work throughout school year —no summer attendance required. Dor- 


non resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal 
Registrar, Box P 2, Socorro, New Mexico. 


Smal 
tale 


mitories 
rite for ca’ 


Lead With oes un ‘| Elec ony € Success 


Electrotechnician here 
Electricity Year Thorough, } sano In 1 Year 





Practical America’s Lea 
ing Course For 20 Years materiale, motors, machin- 
ery to learn with. Send for big catalog FREE. Address Dept. RB 825 








School of Engineering of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Red Book Magazine 





Home palettes 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer ex- 
cellent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year 1.8. course. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek Sani 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and unu 
sual opportunity for practical experience Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses mod 
erate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar 
School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 

Box 353, Battle Creek, Michigan 


System 
ER “ ofColleges 


eautyculture is work women 
just naturally love to do, and 
it pays well. Home-like accommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 


Chicago, Til. Cincinnati, O. 

. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, 

Omaha, Nebr. New Orleans, La. 
Denver, Colo. Dallas, Tex. 


B Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify past expe- 
rience unnecessary. We put 
youintouch with positions. Big 
| pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write forF RE® 
Book ** Your Big Opportunity.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall T-198 Wasninaton, DC 




















Offers complete course 


New York School of (\ith year) rey yg nelly ary 
Gym. Electro- and H ydro- 


PHYSIO- THERAPY Therapy. American and 


Swedish Facu! Unequaled hospital practice Dignified and 
lucrative pro enjoying Government recognition. Addrese 


CARL S. HALL, Director. Grand Central Terminal. New York City 


COURSE IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 


OCTOBER 1, 1925-JUNE 1, 1926. An Bight Months’ The roust 
Course in assage, Electro-, Mechano- Th > 
Excellent opportuniny for 
*repares for Pennsylvania State 
Circulars on Request. 
Infirmary for Nervous Giscases, lith & Summer Sts., 
OPTOMETRY is a well-paying. dignified profes- 
sional practice that is not over- 
crowded. Our School, chartered by the University of the 
State of New York, prepares students thoroughly and 
comprehensively. Graduates meet requirements for prac- 
tice in all states. Write for full information 
Rochester Schoo! of Optometry, 58 S. St., -» Rechaster, ar 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


ty 


d 
board Examinations. 
Phila., Pa. 











Earn $35 to $125 be week. Taught by actual practice—day or night. 

Three months rse. Modern jpboraterios No previeus training 

required. Est abliahed 30 years. For 36-page catalog, write Dept. 8. 
ODEE DENTAL ESA 

wy YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 

36 W. 62nd St. 1306 N. Broad St J 85 Court St 





=“, NURSES AND 









A \ wou ld do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 
S fle System of Scalp Treatment and Muscle Lifting Is there 
\ your town Marcel Waving. Water Waving. Shampooing, Hair- 
—~AL dressing, uring and all branches of the work included in the 
\ \ course. Sal ship and Shop Management a feature. Terms easy. 
& e Write for ¢ Catal log Edition R. 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N.Y. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 








TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wirelees and RAILWAY AC cgat NTING taught thor 
s st, largest school, 





ouah ly gTeal opportunities. © 
Endorsed by Telegraph Railway, Radio, ond Government officiala, 
} SES nses low -- opportunities to earn large portion, Catalog free. 

's INSTITUTE Loam Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


= _ MISCELLANEOUS ~ P 
For High School Credits 
The Balfour Johnstone School 
131-4 W 


Randolph St. 


CHICAGO, 


Room 
ILL. 


Send for Circular 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering. Lisping. Loss Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech for _ aA Children. Conducted by 
Dr. Frederick eree. Rn Methods internationally rec- 








ognized by Medical on, Nermal courses for vee 
ers of Speech at, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y 








WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 
most popular branch of our educational 
system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, 
said they constituted America’s greatest 
contribution to the educational systems 

of the world. There are good camps and 
bad. So THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
ZINE sent a highly -qualified observer to 
visit several hundred of them. His re- 
ports are a guide in your selection of the } 
right camp for your boy or girl. 

Write to our Camp Department (enclos- | 
ing stamped envelope) and our Camp | 
Director will advise you without charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 




















Sees eee ee Sees eeeeeseaaases 


As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe that 
a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 





liek LL LL | 








The drawing at the left was made from an authentic 
\-ray photograph supplied by a leading New York \-ray 
laboratory which serves many dental surgeons in their 
study and treatment of diseased teeth—WHAT DO 
YOU SUPPOSE YOUR X-RAY WOULD SHOW? 


Hidden wells of poison 


Back of beauty may lurk dread disease 


It’s a fact: back of many a lovely 


smile and even gleaming teeth may be 


hidden wells of poison—tooth ab- 
And often unknown to the 


person so afflicted 


scesses 


Meanwhile, these poison pockets at 
the base of the teeth may be gradu- 
ally undermining the health 


The Vv seep their deadly bacteria 
through the entire system and bring 
on any one of many serious and oft- 
times fatal illnesses. 


According to eminent dental au- 
thorities, 78 out of 100 adults today 
have tooth abscesses: usually they 
do not know it themselves and very 
often such abscesses directly or in- 
directly cause many dread diseases 


Diseases that result 


Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 


In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 


people today ever think of visiting a so formulated that it cleans your 
dentist until pain drives them there teeth with a minimum ot brushing, 
Whereas, only a good dentist can ¢alling for much less effort than is 


really place you on the safe side. ordinarily required. 


Protect yourself Also, this paste cleans with absolute 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this mo- 
ment you realize all these dangers 
you, too, will very likely put off going 
to your dentist. 


safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar tormation, yet not hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 


, yrecious tooth enamel is! 
In the meanwhile, however, you owe 


it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There is a dentifrice that will 
do very much to keep your teeth and 
gums in a healthy condition. Conse- 
quently, more and more dentists are 
today recommending Listerine Tooth 
Paste. 


Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay fora 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.— Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and a ~— ae om 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


this tooth paste only, contains all of 
the antiseptic essential oils of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


If your dentist has not al- 
ready handed you our booklet 
on tooth abscesses and a sample 
of our dentifrice, you may have 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 


both of these by addressing a 
postal to the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., Saint Louis. 


HIDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH? 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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DOROTHY DUNBAR 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Hollywood 
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VIVIENNE OSBORNE 


Film Star 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 


MILDRED MOORE 











FLORENCE VIDOR 
Film Star 
Photograph by Henry Waxman, Hollywood 
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Secrets 


By An gelo Patri 
Decoration by Franklin Booth, 


M&As: beyond all other creatures of the earth, is lonely. Well hidden within him 
lies the secret of his being, always aching to be told, always shrinking from the 
telling. The human spirit has no gift of tongues. It throws out shy signals which 
are to be read only by the most discerning eye, and that often after all significance 
has vanished. 

Man remains stranger to men, and very lonely. Wistfully he strives to pierce 
the veil that divides him from his brothers, only to find that it must be worn down 
by the long friction of soul and body, and that the day of its falling is still far off. He 
must still guard his secret. 

Behind his screen lies the soul that his daily toil is creating, the elusive thing 
rarely glimpsed, and never known truly. None may look upon a soul in travail. It 
is guarded as though by the angel with the flaming sword throughout its trial. 
Thread by thread the protesting body yields its very substance to sustain it. Today 
a grain of selfishness turns into silvery radiance under the hand of the builder, and 
tomorrow a bit of the heart's desire becomes part of the flame of its immortality. 
Slowly the body fines down, and triumphantly the soul surges forward, yet ever 
alone and in silence. 

Then there comes the hour when the last threads between body and soul hang 
slack. The building is almost over. Comes the instant when the guarding angel 
says, “Enough,” and his sword cuts the last clinging threads, and the soul fares free 
for its passing. Often in that flashing instant there comes to you a stunning revela- 
tion, a hint of the cherished secret, a scintillating memory that thrills and uplifts you 
and drowns you in tears. But no words come to you or from you. There is always 
the touch of the inexplicable, of haunting beauty and unearthly glory. 

How many times have you said afterward, “If we had only known! Why 
didn’t he explain? Why didn’t she tell us? How could we know?” as you turned 
over an old bundle of letters or thumbed a creased paper that hinted of long worn 
sorrows and pressing burdens hidden for a lifetime! “We'd have felt so different. 
We'd have done so much better. We would have been kinder.” 

The soul cannot explain. It must be interpreted. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, but it cannot utter it so that you can understand. You never know the 
real story, because nobody is even at liberty to tell it. The core of the hurt 
was never brought out for your inspection; the yearning that tore the body apart and 
turned into the shining radiance of the soul, cramped the tongue to silence. 

Who, then, are we to judge one another? Who is to say he should have done 
this or that or the other? Only when all the story is told can the judgment be ren- 
dered, and a soul speaks only to God who made it. If, then, there is nothing of kind- 
ness we can murmur, nothing of love or comfort or understanding that we can 
bestow, suppose we pass by in silence, remembering that man is very lonely and bears 
his soul in sorrow. 
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sighbori 
by eter A. —, 


Not great, but neighborly I'd be, 
With eyes that are awake to see 
The tender little lines of care 
Upon the faces everywhere— 

With wisdom that can understand 
From just the pressure of a hand, 
Or just a word, voiced soft and low, 
Whether the heart be glad or no. 


Along my little path I ask 

Full strength to meet my daily task, 

And then this knowledge: that there beat 
No truer hearts than those I meet; 

That all that life has power to give 

Lies round about me where I live; 

That rich or poor, unto the end, 

Or high or low, a friend’s a friend! 


Decwraton 


Angus 
Am ine 


> 


Not far I’d travel. There's no need! 
Here I can do the kindly deed. 

Here I can laugh and live and learn. 
Here all the lights as brightly burn 
As those which shine on haunts afar. 
Here troops of merry children are, 
Grown men and women good to know. 
What more can distant scenes bestow? 


Not great, but neighborly I'd be. 

Would better know the ones I see 

From day to day, and better share 

Their fleeting joys and times of care. 

I'd speak with deeper meaning, too, 

The morning’s greeting: ‘“‘How d’you do!” 
And reap from life as much of love 

As those who reach the heights abave. 
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(, JU the loveliness that COTY 


Face Powders gle 22 synch 
Lustrous beauty of tone and tecture ts 
held in the slenier COTY Compacte 

for the tme-to-time, freshening touches 
Ue created in each COTY shade and 
adur, to ofer fo women, in their Som- 
pace abso, the tint and. fagram 2 which 
mast fruly serves bheir individuality. 

REFILLS FOR THE COTY COMPACTE 

IN THE COTY SHADES AND ODEURS 

ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE — 


IN DAINTY PACKAGES, A SOFT NEW 
PUFF WITH EACH .————— 





Address “Dept. R. B. 7” 
PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
(For guidance in choosing the correct 
COMPACTE Shade and expressive 
terfume odeur to intensify individuality 
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714 Chifth Avenue NewYork 

















Beauty from Trees 


LEOPATRA found beauty in oils 
from trees—olive and palm oils. 
Soap to her was unknown. 

Twenty centuries of research have 
failed to find the equal of these beauty 
oils blended in soap. 


The very same oils 
—no other fats whatsoever are the in- 
gredients of Palmolive Soap. They and 
nothing else give Palmolive its natural 
green color, 

Nothing is hidden for there is noth- 
ing to hide. Men don’t paint nature to 
improve it. Remember—your complex- 
ion is at stake when you are tempted 
to try a substitute for Palmolive. 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper — it 
is never sold unwrapped 
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Dare to Be a Daniel 


Yeas ago when I was selling alu- 
minum cooking utensils from door 
to door, I called at a certain house and 
sold a man two saucepans. 

In preparing to write down the order, 
I moistened the end of the pencil with 
the tip of my tongue. 

“Stop!” cried the customer in solemn 
tones. “Don’t you know that moisten- 
ing a lead pencil merely hardens the lead, 
and makes writing more difficult? Don’t 
you know that it is a careless and un- 
healthy habit anyway?” 

Whereupon he delivered a half-hour 
lecture which had obviously been used 
on many people before. It spoiled my 
afternoon. 

As I went away, I thought to myself: 
“This old codger has picked out the mat- 
ter of moistening lead pencils as his par- 
ticular conviction. In defense of that 
faith he will sacrifice all friendship, de- 
stroy all social amenities and dare all 
rebukes. He goes through life like a de- 
tective, always hoping to catch some one 
in the act. What a trivial fault he has 
selected to crusade against, and how 
many hundreds of people he has prob- 
ably made uncomfortable!” 


Another day I breakfasted with a man 
who ordered eggs boiled two minutes 


and a half. ; 
When the eggs were delivered, he ex- 


ploded. These were not what he had 
ordered, he cried. They might be three- 
minute eggs or two-minute eggs, but he 
wanted two-and-a-half-minute eggs. 


He travels constantly and lives most 
of his time in hotels. And because no 
waiter’s idea of time as applied to eggs 
agrees exactly with his own, he starts 
every morning with a fight. 


Uncle Joe Cannon said once: “Every 
time I run for Congress, there is an old 
fellow in my district who publishes a 
paper against me. It is headed: ‘One 
with God Is a Majority.” He never has 
any doubt,” said Joe, “as to who is the 
one. 


In Sunday school we used to sing: 
Dare to be a Daniel; 
Dare to stand alone; 
Dare to have a purpose firm 
And dare to make it known. 


The important thing about being a 
Daniel is to know when to be one, and 
on what issue. Convictions are splendid 
when they relate to important matters; 
they are a public nuisance when they 
provoke a row over a petty detail. 

On a couple of matters affecting my 
family or the principles of business, I 
dare to bea Daniel. But not on whether 
a lead pencil should be moistened—or 
a half-minute difference in eggs. 
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The scientific basis 
for the use of 
SOAP 


The following set of pria- 
ciples has been endorsed 
by 1169 physicians of high- 
est canteen and is offered 
as an authoritative guide to 
women in their use of soap 
for the skin 


1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


nN 


Soap performs a very 
useful function for nor- 
mal skins by keeping the 
skin clean. 


3 If there is any disease of 
the skin which soap irri- 
tates, a physician should 
be seen. 


Tobe suitable forgeneral 
daily use, a soap should 
bepure, mildand neutral 


Pa 


If the medicinal content 
of a soap is sufficient to 
have an effect upon the 
skin, the soap should be 
used only upon the ad- 
vice of a physician 


w 


“An 


In all cases of real trou- 
ble, a physician's advice 
should be obtained be- 
fore treatment is at- 
tempted. 
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What can soap do for your skin? 


The specialist’s answer is simple 


hen scientist— the dermatologist, the 
reputable physician, the chemist—is 
the only authority worth listening to on the 
care of your skin, whether he is talking 
about cosmetics or treatments or soap. 

Soap, for instance, is an exceedingly 
important factor in the care of your skin. 
Medical authorities say you can’t get 
hygienically clean without it. 

On the other hand, these same authori- 
ties will tell you that soap cannot cure 
your skin, nor “nourish” it, nor render 
it beautiful except as it makes it clean— 
choose your soap, not to achieve miracles, 
but to cleanse your skin safely. Choose 
it, not to “oil” your skin, for when oils 
are mixed with other ingredients to make 
soap, they cease to be oils and become 
soap—and soap’s function is to cleanse. 

When you buy soap for your com- 
plexion, buy a pure, mild, neutral soap. 


IVORY 


99% % Pure 


If you choose Ivory, you have as fine a 
soap as can be made, regardless of price. 
Ivory is pure, gentle, safe. It contains 
no medicaments or coloring matter or 
strong perfume. It renders with fine dis- 
tinction every service you can get from 
any soap. Doctor after doctor has told 
us, “I use Ivory myself. My family use 
it. I recommend it unhesitatingly to my 
patients.” 

There is no safer, more effective or 
more pleasant treatment for your skin 
than this: Bathe your face once or twice 
a day with warm water and Ivory Soap. 
Follow this with a thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. Dry carefully, and, 
if you like, gently rub in a little pure 
cold cream. If you do this, and maintain 
good health, you will seldom have to 
worry about your complexion. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP 


It Floats 





© 1925 Procter & Gamble, Cincinnatd 
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Here begins a , “g*“g-= 
tempestuous tale of love 
and adventure on the 
high seas, blown hither 
and yon by the 
four winds 
of wonder. 


By 
Harold 
Mac Grath 


Said Thornden: 


3 “Would you mar 
: ry a man who is a 


2 fool and a saint?” 





& 
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Illustrated by Lester Ralph 
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LNG in a house set in a wonderful garden, sur- YA TMCOES Gk that be was being watched; Se cee 


tion was inexplicable, beyond analysis. It puzzled 


rounded by art treasures collected on many far ad- him, for there was no tangible cause. Why should anyone 
venturings, it is small wonder that Harold Mac watch him? The feeling was not continuous; sometimes 
. 8 = two or three days would pass without his subconsciousness 

Grath can write beautifully. The fact ts, however, striking the alarm. On the street, at home, the sensation 
that the writing is done ina tiny bare room, equipped would come upon him unexpectedly. Once he had rushed 
wit : : : . out of the library into the miniature garden, positive that 
h a kitchen table and one chair, with a Pekinese some one had been staring at him through the window; but 


pup curled up asleep around the inkwell. “The he had found the garden empty. The sensation never in- 


best penwiper I ever had,” says Mr. Mac Grath. duced fear. It did, however, rouse in him the same quality 
of annoyance caused by some one peering over his shoulder 
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Now in the circle ap 
peared a violinist, 
then a girl dressed in 
white. Wyncote 
drew in his breath. 
She was the girl of 
the lemon verbena! 


to see what he was 
reading or writing 
He had enacted 


many little tricks to 
lure the watcher—if 
there really was one 
—into the open; and 
so far he had failed 
Had he been in the 
habit of carrying 
Jarge sums of money, 
this fact would have 
accounted for the 
notion; but he never 
carried sums beyond 
his immediate needs. 

That thing called 
prescience, that in- 
tangible something 
which abides in all 
human beings, ac- 
tively or somnolently, 
was telling him that 
eyes were watching 
him. It was as per- 
sistent as it was 
absurd. He was con- 
fused because the 
sensation was without 
reason. No matter 
from what angle, in 
the analytical sense, 
he approached this feeling, he could not project it against a 
background of reason 

Perhaps the whole thing was due to the mental upheaval to 
which he had recently been subjected. He had lost some fine 
illusions. He knew that an illusion was an idea, rooted in the 
soul, and that not one could be violently plucked forth without 
irreparable damage. Yesterday he had had faith in all things; 
today, in almost nothing; and tomorrow he would lose the few 
illusions he had left. 

His mind had been free enough upon leaving the house this 
afternoon. Yet here, within a block of the offices of Thornden 
and Mills, his attorneys, the sensation returned. What was this 
watcher trying to communicate to his mind? He hurried on and 
entered the building. As he reached the marble lobby, he turned, 
perhaps belligerently. Men and women passed; lifts flew up and 
down; but no man or woman looked covertly into his face 

Standing before the directory tablet was a young woman. He 
could not see her face. She was dressed in black, but the cut of 
her gown was fashionable and her feet were trimly shod. Had 
she preceded him or had she followed him into the lobby? He 
could not remember. The young woman studied the list of 
names, jotted down something on a slip of paper, turned and 
walked briskly toward the street. He caught the profile as she 
passed—very attractive. She passed close enough to leave the 
vague essence of some perfume. Presently he recollected what 
it was: lemon verbena. 

Depressed, he moved slowly to one of the lifts. This depres- 
sion was due to the poignant knowledge that he was now cut 
away from the companionship of the young women he knew, the 
good young women. He was Oliver Wyncote’s son, a social pariah 

Perhaps if he left town for the woods and stalked game for a 
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week, this nonsense about being watched would clear out of his 
head. Perhaps the loose psychology of his mental state made him 
open to purely fanciful notions. It might be that he was ill and 
was not aware of it, with a nervous breakdown in the offing 

He entered the main office of Thornden and Mills and asked 
for Mr. Thornden. He was pleasantly informed by the tele- 
phone girl that Mr. Thornden was expecting him. 

Wyncote had occasionally heard of Thornden through the 
agency of his father’s lapses into reminiscence. The two had 
gone to the same university. It now struck him as odd that the 
lawyer had never visited the house. Had his father drawn the 
line, or had Thornden drawn it? Three weeks gone, he had met 
Thornden for the first time, and liked him. Why had he never 
been up to the house? 

“Well, young man,” greeted the attorney, “take a chair and 
tell me what’s on your mind this fine afternoon.” 

“Do you call that fine?” asked Wyncote, gesturing toward the 
drab November sky. “Looks like snow or rain. Mr. Thornden, I 
have come to an unalterable decision.” 

“Ah! Will you smoke?” 

“No, thanks. My father left me three 
long as I live, I am to have the income. 
come goes to four orphan asylums.” 


millions in trust. So 
At my death, this in- 


























“Correct,” said Thornden, lighting a cigar. 

He knew precisely what was going on in the young man’s mind, 
and he was nervous enough to feel the need of tobacco. A fine 
boy, and what a grueling mess he was in, through no fault of his 
own! The whole business was the queerest he had touched in 
thirty years of practice. 

“The house in town,” went on Wyncote, “the Adirondack 
camp, and the Florida bungalow are mine to do with as I please.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You and Father went to college together.” 

“Yes.” 

“How is it you have never entered the house?” 

Thornden contemplated the end of his cigar for a moment. 
“College chums drift apart when they reach manhood. We lived 
in different worlds, my boy. I had not seen Oliver in years till 
he came in and had me draw up his will. I handle nothing but 
estates. It makes me prosperous but obscure. You have 
come into this office to do something very quixotic, and I’m going 
to admire you for it. Tell me.” 


“Well, sir, it strikes me that my father’s selection of orphan 


asylums to leave his money to is a perfectly just arrangement; 
for no doubt many orphans of his making are in those institu- 
tions. 


” 





Thornden shook his head. He did not like this style of irony 
in sO young a man. 

“Your father is dead,” he said gently 

“But all of us who die leave something behind, for good or 
for evil.” 

“It looks to me as if he had tried to undo some of the damage.” 

“Not for the orphans of his making, but for orphans that come 
along after I’m dead.” 

“You were his son; he had to do something for you.” 

“Yes. But if I touch this money, I shall always be the pariah 
his conduct makes me. I should always feel that my—erstwhile 
friends were just in cutting me on the street.” 

“Have they done that?” 

“Some; shortly all of them will. What I am going to do I 
want kept out of the newspapers. My father is dead; so I shall 
not add to the dishonor of his ashes by letting the public know 
that I have repudiated my inheritance. I know down in my soul 
that if I accepted this income, I should go straight to hell with 
it. Money, all that I wanted? No, thank you. There is some 
manhood left in me, enough to work out a destiny as honorable 
as yours. A hundred and eighty thousand a year would rob me 
of all initiative; and I must have that to save myself. I am my 
father’s son, and I know it.” 

4l 
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“You are your mother’s son too, boy. Keep close to that. 
You are bitter now. This bitterness will die away as you grow 
older.’ 

Wyncote ignored this. “I wish to deed the income to the 
asvlums forthwith. I wish to sell the entire estate and have that 
sum also turned over to the asylums. I am not without re- 
sources. My mother’s estate, which I inherited, leaves me enough 
for normal comforts, but not enough to give rein to any wild 
impulses. I can deed away a fortune, but I cannot deed away 
my blood.” 

“Your imagination is running away with you. You've been a 
decent young man till now. What made you so? Your father 
was generous. Wouldn't this so-called bad blood have shown up 
long ago? What held you in? Your natural cleanness. Don't 
talk nonsense. Your notion in deeding away this fortune shows 
proper instincts. Let them ride, 
young man, let them ride.” 

The sublime comedy of 
vouth! he thought. Today the 
boy was as dourly grim as a 
Wesley, a bitter moralist, a 
stern judge; but tomorrow he 
would wonder who the pretty 
girl was across the street. 
Evolution was at once a dread- 
ful and a kindly thing; what 
was tragedy today became 
comedy tomorrow. 

“Can you make out the 
papers so that I can sign them 
at once?” asked Wyncote 

“Yes. I wonder if you have 
the least notion how well your 
father understood you?” 

“Understood me? How could 
he?” cried the son bitterly. 

“The day he signed the will 
he prophesied you’d do exactly 
this I didn’t understand 
then, and was puzzled. He 
gave me a letter to be given 
you against this day. Per- 
haps that will explain away 
some of your mystification.” 

“Mr. Thornden, is there any 
reason why I should be cov- 
ertly watched?” 

“Watched? What for? What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, time after time the 
notion comes to me that some 
one is watching me. Sounds 
like nonsense, since I haven't 
actually caught anyone watch- 
ing me. Did my father have 
any enemies?” 

“As Wyncote? I don’t be- 
ieve so. But as ‘Jarvis,’ I 
have no opinion to offer. The 
disclosure was as thundering a 
surprise to me as it was to you. 
His official attorney s—” 
rhornden paused, finding him- 
self in difficulty. 

Who kept him out of 


prison,” said Wyncote, iron- 
ically finishing the attorney’s 
unspoken thought. “They 


would know; but I shall not 
seek information from them.” 

“That would be my advice 
Nothing will change your mind 
about this transfer?” 

“My resolution is fixed.” 

“Just a moment, then.” 
Thornden wrote on a tablet his 
instructions to his stenographer 
and then summoned her. “At 
once, Miss Edgwood.” When 
she was gone, Thornden turned 
again to his client. “No; I 





Bitter Apples 


shouldn’t dig up anything more. What's the use? The situatior 
could not be helped by it. As ‘Jarvis’ your father ran illega 
bucket-shops all over the country and dealt in bogus securities 
The shock of the disclosure broke his heart, actually; and he 
died before they could get him to a hospital. Do you know 
what his last words were?” 

“Yes: ‘It is best. Had he 
prison.” 

“Hasn’t it struck you that his last words were in thought oi 
That by dying he could save you some misery?” 


lived, he would have gone to 


you? 
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“You took a solemn oath in a solemn 
hour,” Joseph reminded her. “An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth!” 




















By Harold Mac Grath 


“You are defending him?”—astonished. 

“The dead are always defendable.” 

“But memory remains to the living. How about the women, 
here, there, everywhere, even while my mother lived? If I could 
only give this money back to the poor fools who lost it! Well, 
I can give it to their orphans.” 

“You are hard.” 

“It is easy for you to say that, who sit calmly outside this 
blackness. When you were my age, you saw your goal clearly. 
I see nothing forward except a gamut of rebuffs, cold-shoulders, 





scornful glances. No matter where I go, I shall be rediscovered 
continually.” Wyncote bowed his head. 

“Poor boy, you must not take it so. I too have had my 
blows; but here I am, in a haven of serenity, where you shall 
one day come. You are hurt, but that will heal.” 

“What kind of a man was my father when you knew him? 

“Lovable, whimsical, charming. We were roommates.” 

“Lovable? Why didn’t he let me know it? He was always 
cold and aloof.” 

“Perhaps that too will be explained in his letter. That he was 
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deeply interested in you I know. He kept close tabs on you. 
You were a pretty decent boy. At co.lege you had an occasional 
bender after the football season. You had an affair with a 
chorus-girl. Your father did not interfere, because he learned 
that she wasn’t a gold-digger. Just human boy stuff, nothing 
that would particularly shock old Saint Peter. I am recounting 
the things he told me. I'll get the letter.” 

Wyncote received and put the letter unopened into his pocket. 
“Tell me more about my father.” 

Thornden smoked for a while. “There is in every one of us 
a Jekyll and a Hyde. Your 
father used to show something 
of this at college. He would 
fight a man twice as big for 
being cruel to a horse or a 
dog—and crib during examina- 
tions. He would go through 
fire and water for a friend— 
and steal that friend’s sweet- 
heart. That kind! But al- 
ways lovable and charming. 
What gets into human beings? 
I don’t know. The stock- 
market developed the Hyde; 
but there was still enough 
Jekyll to want to keep the 
truth from you.” 

“Did you both know Mother 
at the same time?” 

“Yes.” Thornden stared at 
his cigar 

But Wyncote understood. 
His mother had been loved by 
this man; and perhaps he had 
lacked the charm to hold her. 

“Do you want my advice?” 
asked Thornden presently 

"Toa 

“Very good. If you hadn't 
come on your own, I’d have 
sent for you. I’m obscure, 
but for all that, I have in- 
fluence; I can get things done 
that most could not. I have 
here a passport, lacking only 
your signature and photo. You 
are therein known as John 
Carey. To certain men in 
power I have frankly explained 
your difficulties; hence a pass- 
port illegal in three spots 
only.” 

“A passport forme? Why?” 
—puzzled 

“Your father used to own 
The Petrel. They’ve changed 
her name to The Four Winds 
They are sending her on a 
cruise around the world—four 
months. When you return, 
New York will have something 
else to talk about. Your cabin 
will be held for you up to six 
hours before sailing. Here’s 
the steamship company’s prop- 
aganda. Get «way for a 
while, among people you don’t 
know. New scenes and new 
faces. I'll handle your estate 
How about the pictures and 
furnishings?” 

“Every stick and stone—in fact, everything,” replied Wyncote. 

“T’ll take care of it all. In four months you'll be all over this; 
the brooding will be gone.” 

“It’s pretty sudden. I shouldn’t have thought of it. And 
nothing could be better for me. The old Petrel! Sir, it’s very 
kind of you, and I’m grateful.” 

“You'll go?” 

“John Carey will go.” 

“Bully!” 

The deed was signed and witnessed; and Wyncote went his 
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way, with a lighter step, a definite purpose in his mind. There 
was warmth, too. He wisn’t utterly alone; he had a friend—in 
the man who had loved his mother... .. 

Said Thornden to his stenographer: “Miss Edgwood, would 
you give up a yearly income of a hundred and eighty thousand 
because your father happened to be named Jarvis?” 

“Mr. Wyncote is either a fool or a saint.” 

“He’s a little of both, a little of both, with a dash of the Old 
Nick in between. Would you marry a man who is a fool and 
a saint?” 

“With a little devil in between? He'd be very attractive.” 

“How would you like to take-a trip around the world?” 

“As a nurse to Mr. Wyncote?” The young woman laughed. 
“No, thanks. I’m thirty-two.” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“And I don’t feel it. But in two years I’d be sixty and he still 
in the twenties. Besides, I’ve a notion to pick my own man when 
the time comes.” 

“May he never come!”’ 

Miss Edgwood laughed, and departed to her den 


Chapter Two 

N the old residential district of New York, in an apartment 

consisting of kitchenette and bedroom, two persons were in 
earnest conversation. The one in possession of the apartment 
was also in command of the conversation. She was a young 
woman, dressed in black. Warm beauty was hers. Black hair, 
lambent gray eyes, honey-colored skin and red lips made a strik- 
ing combination, arresting and unusual. Her visitor was an el- 
derly man, swart of skin, and given to quick gestures. 

“Marchesa—” he began. 

She interrupted him. “How many times must I tell you that 
I] am not? I was born in this country; my mother was an Ameri- 
can, and so am I.” She spoke vigorously. 

“Your father—” 

“Was an American by adoption, who never spoke Italian unless 
he had to. I was taught English before I was taught Italian. And 
my mother taught me that because she loved my father.” 

“Blood is blood. A hundred years from now your son’s son will 
be Marchese. My great-grandfather was your great-grandfather’s 
gardener in Sicily. Words cannot change birth.” 

“Have your way, then; but never address me by the title. From 
my point of view I have none. I am an American.” 

The man smiled. He knew what he knew. At this moment she 
was true Sicilian, even if she refused to admit it. But to see her 
in this shabby room! A violent thought corrugated the veins in 
his throat. 

“I know you, Joseph,” she said. “You would creep up behind 
him in the dark. Kill him before he has suffered? No, no!” 

“Your passion is cold.” 

“But it thinks. Kill him, yes; but a little at a time, for years 
To break his courage, to break his heart—as mine is broken. If 
you harm a hair of his head till I am done with him, I shall 
curse you!” 

“IT am your servant.” 

“Obey me, then, without question.” 

“And your ambition? You have a voice like the nightingale.” 

“That must wait.” 

“To kill him a little at a time,” 
mind is not so swift as yours. I begin to see. 
in a restaurant!” 

“Tt is all a part of my plans. Besides, with this money I can 
support myself. Mark me, he will come to that restaurant. I 
let him see my face this afternoon, and he will remember.” 

The youth and beauty of her! She would never fade: the 
Northern blood in her would stay that quick ripening native to 
the race to which she truly belonged. She was twenty: yet her 
body was as lithe and beautiful as a fawn’s. It would be useless 
to urge her to accept his notion. This was an affair for hot blood, 
not calculation. Then too, the boy was handsome in his cold 
Northern way. Joseph sighed and rose. 

“Each morning,” he said, “you will receive an account of his 
movements the day before. He feels us already.” 

“T saw that this afternoon.” 

“Your wish is to meet him in a way that will excite his imagi- 
nation.” 

“Am I beautiful, Joseph?” 
“Ah, cara mia!” 
“Am I not desirable?” 


mused the man. “Brava! My 
But you, singing 
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“You alarm me!” 

“Rest easy. I know how to take care of myself. Go now; and 
have no fears.” 

He kissed both her hands with reverent devotion. “He shall 
not escape you. To kill him a little at a time!” Joseph laughed 
grimly. “The stiletto would be merciful. God guard you!” 

Alone, she sat before the dressing-mirror and somberly studied 
her reflection. There was something in her expression that sug- 
gested Allori’s Judith. 


MEANWHILE Wyncote entered the subway for uptown. Care 
fully he picked out each face and studied it. Here in a 
crowded car he knew that the sensation of being watched would 
not register; nevertheless, human faces always interested him, for 
some day he hoped to write. He was always building character 
out of what he saw in each face. The man opposite was a southern 
Italian, short and stocky. He was studying the advertisements 
with childish interest. The shopgirl next to the Italian was 
reading a paper-covered novel, and from time to time she giggled 
aloud. Dull faces, sad, animated, self-satisfied, worried; nearly 
all the ordinary human emotions were visible. The study became 
so interesting that he forgot himself and almost missed his station. 
On the street again, he remembered his father’s letter. Should 
he read it? Wouldn’t it tear him to pieces if he did? Thornden 
had called him lovable and charming; would not the letter contain 
something of this, reach in and give one more twist to his heart? 
And yet he must read it, in justice to the man who had generously 
fed and clothed and educated him. 

To go away somewhere, to strike the dust of New York from 
his heels! Thornden’s suggestion was good; he would act upon it 
He was not in love; he had that on the credit side of the ledger: 
so there would be no one to leave behind. 

The pleasant groove he had walked in all these years—the ugly 
and the sordid on the other side of the hedge—and presto! here 
they were, nudging his elbows from all sides, himself foundering 
in bog! Well, out of the debacle he had plucked a single thing— 
his self-respect. He himself could look all men serenely in the 
eye, no matter what they thought or said. 

Arriving home, he called in the servants and notified them that 
after Sunday their services would no longer be required. They 
would, however, receive the best of recommendations and three 
months’ wages. Having struck this blow—for they were all old 
servitors of whom he was fond—he went into the library to figure 
out just exactly what were his belongings in this house. Every- 
thing else should go under the hammer. This inventory required 
but half an hour to jot down. 

Then he took out his father’s letter and balanced it thoughtfully 
on a palm. Somehow he could not read it just now. He decided 
to take it to bed with him, read it and sleep on it. Besides, he 
had a notion that he would go downtown after dinner. If he re- 
mained in the house it would be only to mope. He felt the need 
of light, color, movement. He put the letter back into his pocket 
and sought his pipe. 

—And came upon the steamship propaganda Thornden had 
given him. He filled and lit his pipe and inspected the florid 
booklet. A trip around the world in the old Petrel, rechristened 
The Four Winds—it began to intrigue him. After six years there 
would not be a soul left of the old crew. Thousands of miles 
between him and the theater of his unhappiness, where he would 
be given leisure to readjust himself, beyond the reach of familiar 
eyes. If he remained in New York, he would find himself in a 
condition similar to that of an animal in the zoo. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you see in this cage the offspring of 
Oliver Wyncote, alias Jarvis, the swindling bucket-shop man. He 
looks peaceful, but don’t feed him.” 


HE booklet contained the usual thing about the selectness of 
the passenger-list—always good bait for the social climber and 
the newly rich... . . They had rebuilt her from the main-deck, 
evidently, cutting the roomy cabins into pairs. Her deckhouses 
were all new. But for the lurch of her bow and the spiky bow- 
sprit, she would have had the appearance of a liner in miniature. 
He could recall only vaguely how his father had come into pos- 
session of the so-called yacht. She had originally been built for 
summer passenger trade between New York and the New England 
coast resorts, and was registered as a common-carrier. She was 
copied almost line for line from the royal yacht Alexandra, except 
that there was more beam and length to accommodate her ad- 
ditional tonnage. A sleek, smart bird of the sea, like her own 
name, at home in any weather, upon any sea. Few millionaires 
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A hypnotic pause, and then the door closed. But Wyncote knew that he had seen Belinda White! 


would dare commission such a ship for pleasure; she had been 
sent forth to earn her keep. Wyncote remembered that his father 
had taken her off the hands of the shipbuilders just before they 
had gone into bankruptcy. Shady collusion, probably, between 
his father and the builders. Perhaps he had paid nothing for the 
boat, had just kept her out of the receiver’s clutch; no doubt 
something like that. Even then, his father had had to give her 
up eventually because she had been too dear for his purse. 

As he read on, he was pleasurably arrested by the explanation 
as to the rechristening. A line from an old Chinese poem was 
given the credit. “The Four Winds of Wonder.” The poem 
aroused his literary instincts; it had music of a haunting and 
sonorous quality, and he set himself to memorizing one stanza: 


The North Wind shall bring you strangers and hate, 
And the Unknown Menace that strikes from behind. 
The East Wind shall bring you ships and war and pestilence; 
And the Innocent shall eat of Bitter Apples 
The West Wind shall bring you harvest and treasure, 
And cannot fill the Empty Heart 
But the South Wind shall come with the Essence of Spices, 
And you shall know of Lotus and Love 


And the innocent shall eat of bitter apples,’ he mused. And 
how bitter the apples were! For he was eating of them; Fate 
had rammed them into his mouth, 


The four winds of wonder, that was to say, of Fate—one of 
which was kind. Lotus and love: would he ever know that? 
Well, the mark of the man would be his ingenuity in meeting and 
warding off the malignancy of the three winds in his search for 
the fourth. 

For after all, what human being lived who did not seek per- 
sistently for love?—who would not suffer the tortures of the 
damned for the manna of a kiss? Wise old Chinaman, who knew 
everything, but clothed his wisdom in tuneful allegories! The 
blows of Fate: not to know whence the blow shall come, that 
there is one toward, and what it shall be like, and why it should 
be at all! For himself, the supreme blow had fallen; those that 
followed wouldn’t have the power to hurt him much. 

Lotus and love. He leaned back dreamily. Essence of spices 

lemon verbena. What a beautiful profile the girl in black had! 
Millions and millions of them, and all with their minds locked up, 
giving a little here, a little there, but always keeping back the 
secret. As he would hold back his own, forever! Queer thought 
he could not empty his mind if he tried; there would always re 
main a residuum—secrets 

Suddenly his chair came down. He sprang to his feet and 
rushed from the library to the rear hall, thence into the small gar 
den. This time there was no doubt; he had seen a face just 
beyond the window 
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At the rear of the garden there was a (Continued on { 124) 
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There was a whizz 

by my ear, and a 

thud, and a knife 

deep in the panel. 

The surprise gave 

Manana a chance 
to slip away. 
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HIS is the tale of the late Rear Admiral Sir Charles Fasset-Faith, 

K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. This distinguished torpedo officer was advanced 
to flag rank only last June, having previously been for two years commo- 
dore of the first class commanding the — Fleet. Throughout the 
war he was attached to the submarine service; and for the vigilance and 
fearlessness of his command, his name came to be much on men’s lips. His 
early death, at the age of forty-five, will be regretted by all who knew him. 
He never married ..... This is also the tale of Aram Valarian the 
Armenian, and of Manana Gulest, his love-lady. 

One summer evening a gentleman emerged from the Celibates Club in 
Hamilton Place, and not instantly descending the few broad steps to the 
pavement, stood awhile between the two ancient brown columns of the 
portico. The half of a cigar was restlessly screwed into the corner of his 
mouth in a manner that consorted quite oddly with his uneager English eye, 
and with the gentleman’s high carriage might have reminded a romantic 
observer of the president of the Suicide Club. His silk hat, however (for 
he was habited for the evening), was situated on his head with that exact 
sobriety which would seem to rebuke the more familiar relations customary 
between desperate gentlemen and their hats; and he appeared, at his station 
at the head of the broad steps, to be lost in idle contemplation. The 
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Admiral made thus a notable mark for any passing stranger with 
a nice eye for distinction. Unusually tall for a sailor, and of 
very powerful build, his complexion was as though forged—it is 
the exact word—of the very-alchemy of vengeful suns and violent 
winds: his pale dry eyes, which would always be decidedly the 
dryest things in a maelstrom, in their leisure assumed that kindly 
absent look which is the pleasant mark of Englishmen who walk 
in iron upon the sea. 

The hour was about ten o’clock, and the traffic by the corner 
of Hamilton Place and Piccadilly marched by without hindrance 
rhe din of horns and wheels and engines, charmed as though by 
the grace of the limpid night, swept by inattentive ears as easily 
as the echoes of falling water in a distant cavern. The omnibuses 
to Victoria and to the Marble Arch trumpeted proudly round 
the corner where by day they must pant for passage in a heavy 
block. Limousines and landaulettes shone and passed silently, 
while the very taxies, in the exaltation of moderate speed, seemed 
almost to be forgetting, their humble places in the hierarchy of 
the road. Every now and then figures scuttled across the road 
with anxious, jerking movements 








“A fine night!” sighed the commissionaire of the Celibates 
Club. A lean, lined face he had, and the fragment of a Sergeant- 
major’s bitterly resigned smile still as though embedded in the 
fold of each line. “A taxi, Sir Charles?” 

The Admiral cleared his throat and aimed the remnant of his 
cigar into the gutter. “Thanks, Hunt; I think I'll walk. Yes, 
a fine night.’ 

Omnibus after omnibus tore down the small broad slope from 
Park Lane which is called Hamilton Place, and galloped gayly 
across the pleasance of Hyde Park Corner 

“They do speed up at night!” sighed the commissionaire. 

“Don’t they! But see there, Hunt!” Sir Charles was waving 
his cane toward the opposite side of the road, toward the corner 
by the massive Argentine Club. “See that man?” 

The commissionaire followed the direction of the cane 

“That constable, Sir Charles?” 

“No, no! That man.” 

The commissionaire, mistrustful of his ancient eyes, peere 
through the clear night. He sighed: “Somehow, Sir Charles, I 
can’t see one just there.” 
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The Admiral thoughtfully took another cigar from his case. 
“Never mind, Hunt. Just give me a light, will you?” 

But as he made to walk down Piccadilly, to join in a rubber 
at his other club in St. James’ Street, Sir Charles did not let the 
dark, lean young man on the other side of the road pass out of 
the corner of his eye. The young man crossed the road. Our 
gentleman walked on, and once in Piccadilly, walked at a good 
pace. The Piccadilly scene was seldom crowded between ten and 
eleven: cinema-theaters, music-halls and playhouses held the 
world’s attention, while the night was not yet deep enough for 
the dim parade of the world’s wreckage. Sir Charles would al- 
ways, at about this hour, take a little exercise between his clubs 
in Hamilton Place and St. James’. He had passed the opening 
of Half-Moon Street before the young man caught up with his 
shoulder. Sir Charles walked on without concerning himself to 
look round at the dark, handsome face. Handsome as a black 
archangel was Aram Valarian the Armenian, and it was as a black 
archangel that the looks of Aram Valarian impressed Sir Charles. 
It was altogether a too fanciful business for the Admiral’s taste; 
but he had originally let the thing, he'd had to admit often, run 
away with him. 

“Well?” he suddenly smiled over his shoulder. 

Aram Valarian did not smile. He said gravely: “When I first 
saw you, Sir Charles, I thought you were only a fool. But I am 
not sure now. You show a resignation toward Fate unusual in 
your skeptical countrymen. It is skepticism that makes men dull, 
resignation that makes men interesting. It is a dull mind that 
believes in nothing; it is an interesting mind that expects nothing 
and waits for the worst. Your waiting shall be rewarded, Sir 
Charles.” 

The Admiral walked on with a grim smile. He was growing 
used to this—even to this! They passed beneath the bitter walls 
of what was once Devonshire House. The young Armenian said 
softly: “You have a broad back, Sir Charles. It is a fine mark 
for a well-thrown knife. Have I not always said so!” 

Our gentleman swung round on the lean young man. A few 
yards from them a policeman was having words with the com- 
missionaire of the Berkeley Restaurant about a car that had been 
left standing too long by the curb. It was Aram Valarian who 
was smiling now. Sir Charles said _ sternly: 

“Am I to understand that you are trying to frighten me with 
this ridiculous persecution? And what, Mr. Valarian, is to pre- 
vent me from giving you in charge to that policeman? You are, 
I think, wanted for murder.” 

Aram Valarian’s queer black eyes seemed to shine with mockery. 
“There's nothing in the world to prevent you, Sir Charles, except 
that any policeman would think you mad for asking him to arrest 
air. Not, as you suggest, that he wouldn't be pleased to catch 
the Prince of the Armenians in the ordinary way. May I offer 
you a light for that cigar?” 

And as Sir Charles lit his cigar from the match held out to 
him, he was not surprised to find himself looking into the ancient 
eyes of Hunt, the commissionaire outside his club in Hamilton 
Place. His walk up Piccadilly, his talk with the young Armenian, 
had taken no longer than it takes to light a cigar. This was the 
third time within a fortnight that the Admiral had been privileged 
to see his old enemy, to walk with him and talk with him; and 
his awakening had each time been to find that not more than a 
couple of seconds had passed, and that he had never moved from 
his station. 

Sir Charles abruptly reéntered the club, and in the smoking- 
room addressed himself to his old friend Hilary Townshend. “Hil- 
ary,” said he, “I have a tale to tell you. You will listen, please. 
It is very fanciful, and you will dislike it. I dislike it for the 
same reason. But I want you, my oldest friend, to know cer- 
tain facts in case anything happens to me in the course of the 
next few days—or nights. In my life, as you know, I haven't 
had many dealings with the grotesque. But the grotesque seems 
lately to desire the very closest connection with me. It began 
two years ago when I officiously tried to be of some service to 
a young Armenian woman called Manana Gulest. God help me, 
I thought I was acting for the best.” 

There follows the tale told by Sir Charles Fasset-Faith to Mr. 
Townshend. 


ABOUT t two years ago (said the Admiral), during one of my 

leaves in London, young Mrs. Harpenden persuaded me to go 
down with her to a club of some sort she was helping to run down 
in the East End. There were then, and for all I know there are 
now, a number of pretty young women and quite sound young 
men doing their intelligent best te placate God for the sins of 
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their Victorian fathers by making life in the East End as tolerable 
as possible. Perhaps they were even doing some good; and I 
didn’t mind stretching a point to help young Napier and Venice 
Harpenden. The idea was that I should give the young devils a 
rough lecture on the Navy in general and the Jutland fight in 
particular—that kind of thing. So there I stood yapping away, 
surrounded by a crowd of amiable and attentive young men and 
women. In a room near by, poor Napier was trying to get away 
with only one black eye from a hefty young navvy to whom he 
was supposed to be teaching boxing. Across a counter in a far 
corner Venice was handing out cups of perfectly revolting coffee. 
She had all the bloods at her call that night, had Venice. In one 
corner George Tarlyon was teaching a crowd jujitsu, and in 
another Hugo Cypress was playing checkers with a Boy Scout—it 
did one good to see him. And there, in the middle of all that, 
was the old mug roaring away about the silent Navy. 


] WAS just getting settled down and raising laughs with the 

usual Jack Tar rubbish when—well, there they were, a pair of 
them, quite plainly laughing at me. Not with me, mark you! 
You'll understand that it put me off my stroke. I was annoyed. 
And the barefaced way that young Armenian was laughing at me 
was infectious, and before long he’d have, I thought, the whole 
lot laughing at me. However, I did my level best to go on with- 
out looking at them; but that wasn’t so easy, as they were bang 
in front of me, three or four rows back. 

I'd spotted the young man first. He was the one making the 
jokes and leading the laugh, while the girl only followed suit. Both 
Armenians, obviously, and as handsome as a couple of new coins. 
Smart, too—the young man too smart by half. You could tell at 
a glance they had no right in the place, which was for very poor 
folk, and that they had come in just to guy. At least, that 
devilish young man had. He had a thin, dead-white face, a nose 
that Wouldn’t have looked amiss on a prince of old Babylon, black 
eyes the size of walnuts, and a smile—I'll tell you about that 
smile: Hilary, I’ve never in my life so wanted to do anything as to 
put my foot squarely down on that boy’s smile. There was the 
whole dirty world of sneering and sin on that beautiful young 
face. I think of it now sometimes, and God knows not without 
reason. Call me a Dutchman, if they don’t hate it even down in 
hell. 

The girl wasn’t any less beautiful, with her white face, black 
hair, black eyes, fine slim nose; but she was better, gentler, nicer. 
You could easily see that from the way, when she did meet my 
eyes, she did her level best to look serious and not to hear what 
her companion was whispering into her ear. She didn’t partic- 
ularly want to hurt my feelings—not she, no matter how much 
her man might want to. Of course I could have stopped the 
lecture and chucked the young man out, but I didn’t want to go 
and have a rough-house the first time I was asked down to little 
Venice’s poky old club. 

It will puzzle me all my life (or what's left of it, let’s say) to 
know why that diabolically handsome young man took such an 
instant dislike to me, and why I took such a dislike to him! 
For that was really at the bottom of all that followed—just 
black hatred, Hilary, from the first moment our eyes met. Of 
course the fancy young Armenian’s dislike of me might easily be 
accounted for by saying he was a socialist and hated me because 
of all that “governing-class” rubbish. But can you explain why I, 
a more or less decent, sane, hard-working, normal sailor, should 
even trouble to think one way or the other about a comic young 
boy just because he had the bad grace to laugh at me when I was 
trying to entertain him? I can’t help thinking that the girl had 
something to do with it even then—the girl and his own shocking 
smile. I mean, you simply couldn’t help fancying that the lovely 
girl with the gentle eyes was in for a very bad time from that 
smile. Decidedly not my business, of course. But the young 
man went on whispering and laughing so all through my “rough” 
lecture that by the time I had finished, there was just one small 
spot of red on my usually placid mental horizon. 

They began to clear out as soon as I had finished. The young 
Armenian’s behavior hadn’t, naturally, made my effort go any 
better, and I was sore. He needed a lesson, that bright young 
man. I collared him in the passage outside. Of course he and 
his young lady were much too smart to hurry themselves. Inside, 
Venice had given up poisoning her club with coffee and was trying 
to bring it round with shocking noises from a wireless set. I can 
see that passage now: a narrow stairway leading up to God 
knows where. Just one gas-jet, yellow as a sick Chinaman. The 
front door wide open to a narrow street like a canal of mud, for 
it was pelting with rain, and you could see sheets of it falling 
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There was a scream: “Mind out, Manana!” She jumped in front of me. . 


between us and the lamp onthe opposite side of the road. A 
man outside somewhere whistling, “Horsey, Keep Your Tail Up,” 


and whistling it well. And the wireless set inside emitting equally 
shocking American noises. 

He was tall, that young Armenian. I simply didn’t feel I was 
old enough to be his father—just that I was up against a bad 
nan. But there wasn’t a thing that was mean about him, face, 
eyes or figure. Clothes awful, of course: one button well in at 
the waist, bright silk shirt, and a tie the color of a pillar-box with 
stripes of créme caramel. His young lady’s eyes, in that sick 
light, shone like black jewels. It struck me she was terrified, 
the way she was staring at me. I was sorry for that; it wasn’t 
her terror I wanted. And where I did want it, not a sign. Then 
I realized she wasn’t terrified for him but for me. Cheek! I 
had the fancy youth by the shoulder—tight. He was still laugh- 
ing at me. “This lout!” that laugh said. I can hear it now; it’s 
somehow burnt into my mind. There was, confound it, a quite 


I held her as she fell backward. 
extraordinary authority to that young man’s eyes. He wasn’t 
used to following anyone, not he. 

I said: “Young man, your manners are very bad. 
you going to do about it?” 

Calm, I was. So was he. He didn’t answer, but he had given 
up smiling. He was looking sideways down at my hand on his 
shoulder. I’ve never had a pretty hand, but it has been quite 
useful to me, and I’ve grown attached to it. I can’t attempt to 
describe the disgust and contempt in that boy’s look. It sort of 
said: “What is that filthy thing on my shoulder?” 

I said sharply: “I’m waiting.” 

The girl sighed: “Don’t! Don’t, Aram!” 

As though, you know, he might hit me! Me! 

Well, he might! I said: “Careful, young man!” 

The girl whispered almost frantically: “Let him go, sir! 
You don’t know—” 

I comforted her. 


What are 


Please 


I said I could take (Continued on page 135) 
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ADING sunlight yielded 

to purple shadows that 
curtained a vast speedway 
from which sixty thousand 
people were making their 
way toward fleets of motor- 
cars and long lines of sub- 
urban trains. High in the 
covered stands, a_ band 
was playing: “Oh, Gee! If great speedster. 
It Only Was Me!” And 
down below, the voice of 
“Bill the Dogman” ad- 
dressed the departing spectators of the Knickerbocker Cup Race: 

“Well, well, folks, don’t go ‘way hungry! Get your official hot 
dogs! Self-startin’ sausages, folks! The latest models, fully 
equipped and thoroughly lubricated! Get your inclosed Frank- 
furter Special—it’s a wow! A dime, and you drive it away! 
Who’s the next gent?” 

Into a tiny dressing-room under the stands staggered three men, 
Blubber Doyle, pit manager for the Butterfly team; young 
Cheever, the mechanician; and between them the Black Ghost— 
“Wild Tom” Meredith, hero of the five-hundred-mile classic just 
concluded. 

Meredith’s arms were around the shoulders of his supporters. 
Oil and dust formed a mask out of which stared eyes that were 
flat and lifeless as those of a fish. His long legs dragged help- 
lessly. 

“Get him on the table,” panted Doyle. “Swing him up! Now 
give me your knife..... No, no! You can’t bend his arms! 
Cut his clothes off. Easy, Tom! Easy, old champ! Let go of 
everything! It’s all over—just let go!”’ 

Silence, save for the ripping of gaberdine cloth. Then the 
pit-pat of palms against naked flesh, and the all-pervading odor 
of liniment. The man on the table held forth his right arm 
pleadingly. The fingers were curved stiffly to the shape of the 
driving-wheel. : 

“In a minute!” panted Doyle. “Let me get the knots outa your 
legs first. Then I'll go after the hands. How’s that side comin’, kid?” 

“Loosenin’ up a bit. How you feelin’, Tom?” 

Meredith’s head, eyes closed, rolled from side to side. “Better,” 
he grunted. “How’s Jim?” 

Doyle answered: “He'll live. 
lar-bone. Car burned.” 

Wild Tom nodded. “Saw him get it. .... Damn’ near went 
off myself... .. Five hundred miles is too much. They were 
on my tail all the way, first the Dutchman and then the Wop— 
tryin’ to run my wheels off... . . Tank come loose, and Bill had 
to hold it on. God, wont this room ever quit goin’ around? ... . 
My leg’s knotted up again! She’s tied up again! Oh—oh—” 
His voice trailed off to a weary moan. 

Doyle and Cheever bent over the suffering man, rubbing the 
knotted muscles, covering the dull eyes with hot cloths, massag- 
ing the long limbs, striving to restore circulation and alleviate his 
distress. Fatigue of this kind is a poison that permeates the 





Smashed arms and a busted col- 


whole system. Meredith had lost five pounds in weight during the 
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‘Tt® writer of this paragraph has never ridden 
with a racing driver around a speedway, but he 
has sat beside Gerald Beaumont in a California- 
poppy-colored car and ridden down the famous Silver 
Strand from Coronado to Tia Juana; and having 
done that, he’s satisfied. The fact of the matter is, if 
Gerald were not a great fictionist, he’d be an equally 
Which will account, in some meas- 
ure, for the understanding he has put into this story. 


facing Fool 


Gerald Beaumont 


Fuhr 


progress of the race, five 
pounds of nervous vitality 
that he could ill afford to 
sacrifice. 

Downtown, the _ sporting 
extras were already on the 
streets proclaiming in head- 
lines the triumph of the wild 
man of the speedweavs. They 
carried pictures cf the hero, 
photos taken befcre the race, 
revealing clean-cut, good - 
humored features wreathed 
in the smile that press photographers insist shall be worn by every 
celebrity on whom they train a camera. 

“Lucky dog!” said the public. “Twenty thousand for an after- 
noon’s work! Guess he earned it, at that! Sure some drivin’ 
fool! He'll get his, some day; they all do!” 

Under the vigorous massage Meredith gradually relaxed. Back 
of the closed eyes a tired mind was trying to figure how much 
would be left of the twenty thousand dollars and the lap-prizes 
after he had split with his backers, rewarded his mechanic and 
pit-crew, paid up his season’s debts and laid aside necessary funds 
for a campaign on the Coast. The problem was too much for 
him. 

Ten years of life on the speedways of America had tamed the 
scul of Wild Tom Meredith. In the eyes of the public he was 
still the captivating figure of old. His name still conjured visions 
of a handsome man in dark goggles, sitting at the wheel of a black 
car that defied the limitations of time and space. 

Press-agents had woven around him a thousand colorful tales, 
and his mission in life had been to live up to what was said of 
him. No man had striven harder to keep faith with the public. 
He was the supreme drawing-card in a motor-mad age, a racing 
driver whose name was synonymous with all that was picturesque 
and romantic in a game where life is a candle wavering in the 
wind. 

Millions read of him in the public prints; millions paid to see 
him pulling out, one by one, the whiskers of Old Man Death 
They thrilled at his exploits and delighted in his temperamental 
peculiarities, little realizing how much of the “color” had been 
invented for public consumption. 

In reality, Wild Tom Meredith was now a quiet, serious man 
of thirty-five, whose real story, if he had one, was unknown to his 
associates. He was one of a small fraternity of professional 
drivers, numbering but a few dozens out of a population of one 
hundred and twenty millions, who traveled over the country in 
answer to the call of a public which demanded its thrill-glutted 
holidays. 

The white belt and white shoes that set off the black costume 
were not of Meredith’s selection. Langfield, who guided the 
destinies of the Butterfly team, had demanded distinctive attire. 
It was Langfield who had wished upon him the sobriquet of “Wild 
Tom;” who invented the story of the charmed crucifix, the per- 
fumed kerchiefs, the lost letters of inheritance, the weird romance 
with the Vanishing Lady; and finally it was Teddy Langfield who 
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tipped off a newspaper man to what was supposed to be a pro- 
fessional secret among the drivers. Tom Meredith was partic- 
ularly wild during the full of the moon! 

“You don’t have to take my word for it,” said Langfield. “Ask 
any of the boys. They all know about it. He’s crazy anyway, 
but when the old moon is round as a balloon tire, none of the 
mechanics will ride with him. He’s liable to do anything. Go 
see Hans Wanser or De Pulva—they carry pocket calendars with 
the full-moon dates marked in red ink, and if Meredith’s booked 
to drive at that time, you'll see those birds go to the pits early in 
the race and stay there!” 

This was one of the few stories that had any basis other than 
the imagination of a press-agent. Most racing drivers had their 
pet superstitions, and sufficient had happened to warrant the 
friendly caution in the dressing-room: “Look out for Wild Tom 
when the moon’s full.” 

Somehow this story appealed most to the public imagination. 
It formed the basis for many an argument along Gasoline Row, 
and for many a wager among the pit-crews who lined the speed- 
ways and toiled desperately at tire-changes during the progress 
of a race. And the more they argued, the more the story spread, 
until “lunar influence” became the accepted explanation for every 
mood of America’s speed king. 

Now, the strain was telling on the man who had been a public 
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“Not that I don’t love you, dear,” she told him. “I do, and oh, so well! But this would be foolish and wrong, very wrong.” 








idol for a decade. There were things he wanted, and things he 
could not have. The game had made him its slave. Far from 
bringing him the independence and quiet harbor of which he 
dreamed, each new triumph but whetted the public appetite and 
added to his obligations. His expenses increased, welding new 
chains of bondage, while the margin of years that remained to 
him grew less and less. None knew better than Wild Tom the 
true significance of the checkered flag, symbol of victory on 
the speedway. This was a game of sunshine and shadow, and the 
shadows predominated. 

But he was not afraid. Physical fear formed no part of his 
make-up. He had seen Death grinning at him from behind a 
thousand trees and telegraph poles. He had broken the nerve of 
three mechanics, driven a blazing car off the sands of Ormond and 
into the ocean, flashed at one hundred and thirty miles an hour 
on tracks like glass, and thundered over freak courses so rough 
that he only knew he was on the track by the fence on either side. 
Men had been burned to death under cars that he was compelled 
to pass again and again without knowing whether the victim was 
Bill or Harry or Joe. More than once he had been spattered 
against a fence, and had awakened in an “anatomy garage’ to 
find, much to his astonishment, that he had cheated the under- 
taker again. 

No, he was not afraid! But the routine of the pro- 
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fessional driver’s 
life had satiated 
his soul and filled 
him with rebellion 
The same ol« 
questions from 
young reporters 
The never-ending 
round of entertain- 
ment from cham- 
bers of commerce, 
motor clubs and 
speedway promot- 
ers. The official 
receptions, the 
stag dinners, the 
inevitable _ invita- 
tion to “come up- 
stairs and have a 
shot!” The same 
old grind of pub- 
licity stunts and 
wild parties staged 
in the name of en- 
tertainment. 

Everywhere they went, particularly in the small towns, en- 
thusiastic officials labored under the delusion that it was neces- 
sary to show the boys a good time. They thought that because 
Wild Tom Meredith could circle a track faster than any other 
man in history, his morals and temperament were in tune with 
his car. 

Nor could he dodge these entertainments, for they were ar- 
ranged in good faith by the promoters of the meets, and his 
presence was a matter of contract requirement. After all, it was 
part of the game—the necessary steps toward awakening com- 
munity interest and enthusiasm in support of an approaching race. 

“Elimination contests,” Chet Gibson called them, after he had 
staggered into his room at midnight to discover that De Pulva, 
the great Italian, had been already deposited in Chet’s bed along 
with an open umbrella, a street lantern and a “no parking” sign. 

De Pulva was independently wealthy and in the game solely 
for his own amusement. Others, like Hans Wanser and Jerry 
Davis, owned their own cars and were reckoned as “safety” 
drivers, being well content with second and third money, and 
never starting when conditions were unfavorable. 

But Wild Tom always started. Langfield accepted appear- 
ance with the understanding that Meredith’s mission was to draw 
the crowd and furnish the thrills. So long as luck and his car 
lasted, the crowd watched no other figure than the Black Ghost. 
Meredith either won, or was forced out by tire- or engine-trouble, 
in which case the two remaining members of the team, driving 
with more regard for their steel thoroughbreds, took up the fight 
for the factory that had a black butterfly for its insignia. 

All this has been told to show what manner of man it was who 
had won the Knickerbocker Cup Race and was thereafter carried 
to his room to be put to bed by a veteran of the pits and a 
youngster who had yet to learn the full drama of the game. 

Meredith was drunk with fatigue, and his voice came in thick 
mumbles: “Las’ race, I tell you! Can’t stand it no more. G’way 

-g way! Lemme alone! F’r Gawd’s sake lemme alone! 
Lemme 

His head touched the pillow; and instantly, and for eighteen 
blessed hours thereafter, Wild Tom slept the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion. 

Doyle and Cheever looked in on him once. The monarch of 
the whirring wheels gave no sign of life. The lines of fatigue 
were carved deeply into the handsome wind-burned face. 

“Tough old game,” muttered the young mechanic. “Wonder if 
Tom really figures on quitting?” 

He put the question lightly, but in his eyes was the dream 
of every satellite of the boarded bowl who crouches at the side 
of his pilot, pumping oil and looking back, and wondering if he 
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will live to see the day when his own hands are on the driving- 
wheel. 

Blubber Doyle, fat and philosophical, shattered Cheever’s medi- 
tations. “Sure, Tom figures on quitting. They all do, but the 
hell of it is they wait until they’re doing a hundred an’ twenty 
an hour in the last lap on a bum front tire, and the band starts 
playin’ ‘Nearer My God to Thee!’ That’s how they quit in this 
game; they roll over three times and park in the cemetery. Tom 
aint driven his last race yet. Le’s go eat!” 

Blubber had the right hunch. The Black Ghost had not yet 
encountered his destiny. Even at this moment, as he lay un- 
conscious in a room lit only by eerie moonlight,—the same moon- 
light that swayed him so strangely—a girl in a little town three 
thousand miles away was perfecting the plans for his next ap- 
pearance, and she was so very much in earnest that you should 
understand all that was involved. 

Hidden in a blue-grass valley that resembles nothing so much 
as “old Kentuck’,” and only thirty miles from San Francisco as 
the crow flies, the little town of Calora drowsed in the sunlight 
and meditated on the past. 

Once, Calora had known the glory of a rare prosperity. That 
was in the heyday of California’s “silver spendthrifts,” a half- 
century ago, when fair women and fast horses formed the toast 
of millionaires. 

The quaint charm of this secluded village was discovered by 
first one wealthy sportsman and then another. Haciendas were 
established on the hills, and presently these looked down upon a 
race-track owned and operated by men whose names were known 
nationally, and to whom money meant but little. 

Here, as time went on, equine aristocrats—blue-blooded kings 
and queens of the trotting track—became as famous as their 
owners. They were foaled and weaned in pleasant pastures, 
trained and raced in an atmosphere of gentility and sentiment, 
and sent out to spread the glory of Calora. 

But these things passed with the generation that was responsible 
for them. Calora had been the toy of rich men, and in an age of 
commercialism such toys were shelved. The haciendas were grad- 
ually deserted. The track was maintained for a while as a 
winter training-ground, but gradually it fell into disuse. The 
huge grandstand and the well-built stables were permitted to be 
scorched by succeeding suns and rotted by winter rains. 

A great water corporation spread its tentacles over the valley, 
throttling all efforts at development. Rural it was, and rural it 
remained, a study in still-life—the only community in California 
that had not grown in forty years. 

You see, Calora was off the beaten paths, those broad macadam 
highways of which California is so justly proud, and along which 
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He guided the car so that 
when it did turn over, 
and he beneath it, Chee- 


ver was thrown clear. 





the State’s amazing development has taken place. Nor could 
Calora, of its own resources, build the necessary concrete roads 
tv connect up with a system by which her more fortunate sister 
communities profited. 

So, while the rest of California paid homage to King Gaso- 
line, and expanded profitably along marvelous highways equipped 
with garages, filling-stations, mushroom towns and harassed speed- 
cops, Calora lapsed into a Sleepy Hollow state of existence—a 
quaint village filled with Rip Van Winkles and so utterly unlike 
any other in the Golden State that one motion-picture d‘rector 
used it for “Way Down East,” and another shot it as “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” And the only way of improving either picture 
would have been to have used Diana Davis in the lead. For 
Diana was a village vision, and as different from other girls as 
Calora was unlike other towns. 

No doubt the Bard was right, and there is nothing in a name 
Nevertheless, to young Tom Meredith, who was born and raised 
in Calora, Diana Davis suggested the mystic beauty of the moon- 
light—calm, serene, virginal, yet potent with a charm that 
soothed his restless soul. 

She was the daughier of the village minister, and he the son 
of the town drunkard, and of course they were in love! Deeply, 


secretly and pitifully in love! Such things happen in a small 
town, and the only wonder of it was that they were able to hide 
their romance from the village gossips. Not even Diana's fa- 
ther—grim old bigot if there ever was one—suspected that his 
daughter was being courted by the wild youth at whom Calora 
looked askance. Had he known what was going on, his oppo- 
sition would have been violent, and the village would have justi- 
fied it. Even Diana knew that her heart was leading her along 

lovely but forbidden path. Compassion had formed a step- 
ping-stone for love. 

Young Meredith’s sins were all prompted by the restlessness 
that beset his soul. His father had been a gentlemar and a 
sportsman—a lover of fast horses, one of the small group of 
millionaires who squandered their wealth on Calora in the early 
days. He was the only one who stayed—stayed until he had 
drunk himself into a pauper’s grave and had been pointed to for 
years as the town’s horrible example. 

Small wonder that Calora looked with suspicion on this man’s 
son, and that Tom Meredith in turn looked forward to the day 
when he could escape from his native town and never return. 
Even as a small boy, too young to understand his own emotions, 
his rebellious spirit sought relief in (Continued on page 155) 
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F ROM boyhood Wallace Irwin 
cherished one ambition—“to go 
round the world.” Two years ago 
he fell very ill; and his physician 
told him his recovery was doubt- 
ful. Forthwith, Mr. Irwin got 
tickets for the dreamed-of journey. 
If he was going to pass out, he 
meant to get in all possible of 
that trip, anyway. And as it 
happened, he made a circle of the 
earth and got off the boat—cured. 
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By Wallace Irwin 


The Story So Far: 

UCINDA was twelve when the blow fell. She lived on Cynthea 

~Court in a Southern city, with her well-loved father Ike 
Shelby, and her beautiful mother Matalea; and life, in the main, 
was good. Certain things, however, troubled Lucinda: Her 
mother, for instance, had made unpleasant scenes when she ac- 
cused Ike Shelby of neglecting his business as tobacco broker for 
his adored amateur theatricals. There had never been any scenes, 
however, caused by the time Matalea spent in the society of 
Mr. Nash or the many other gentlemen of her acquaintance. 


Lucinda had been tempted by a friend to go to a forbidden 
movie that dreadful day. Ike Shelby had found her there, but 
had not reproached her. She must, however, come home, he 
said: there were people there she must meet. 

These people turned out to be a fat and overdressed Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver, whom Lucinda disliked on sight. And she was in- 
formed that Mr. Weaver, not Ike Shelby, was her real father— 
and that she was to spend the ensuing six months with the 
Weavers in New Jersey. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Ked Book Magazine). Al! rights reserved. 
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Later one of the colored servants explained to Lucinda that 
Matalea had divorced Mr. Weaver before Lucinda had learned 
to walk, and that the Decree had directed that the child was to 
spend half the year with each parent. Shortly afterward Matalea 
had married Ike Shelby. Mr. Weaver had never before claimed 
Lucinda, but a year previously he had remarried, and the new 
Mrs. Weaver had laid claim to certain silver retained by Matalea. 
An acrimonious correspondence had followed—and in revenge for 
their inability to replevin the coveted plate, the Weavers were 
claiming their six months of Lucinda. She was being betrayed 
for certain pieces of silver; and Shelby was powerless to prevent 
the crime. (The story continues in detail: ) 





Eddie relieved his 
mind. “I know what 
yer here for. Yer 
momma wants ya 
outa the way while 
she gits a divorce.” 


HE Weavers 
lived in a large, 
angular, pretentious- 
ly Colonial house 
in a row of some- 
what similar houses. 
It stood on an acre 
of lawn with a con- 
fusing number of 
circular drives and 
geometrical flower- 
beds. It was a big, 
hard braggart of a 
house; even the 
flowers—s carlet 
cannas, crimson 
geraniums, electric- 
blue bachelor’s but- 
tons—had a_ hard 
look as they stared 
with brittle neat- 
ness at the frosty 
white paint on the 
ornate pillared por- 
tico. 
Lucinda, of course, 
was in no mood to 
praise the Weavers’ 
dwelling-place when 
first she set foot in 
it ; indeed, all the way 
from her Southern 
town to the neat 
suburbs of New Jersey, she had prepared her mind to hate it 
Nor was she happily disappointed. She hated the first room she 
entered. It was a broad, waxed-floored, red-rugged, fiercely new 
interior with a curly white staircase leading upward to unknown 
intipathies; Mrs. Weaver unctuously referred to it as the Hall 
And at last, ascending to the quarters which her new mother 
assured her were to be her Apartment, she had glimpses of glassy 
family portraits, glassy tiled bathrooms, glassy woodwork up and 
down the long corridors. And these she hated with a retching 
homesickness. 
“You'll find Mademoiselle in your Apartment,” promised Mrs 
Weaver, panting a little as they mounted two flights. “Finnegan 
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will carry up your things, dear, and if there’s anything you need, 
just tell me. I want my daughter to feel at home.” 

Daughter! She had called her that repeatedly on their trip 
north. Daughter! And must she call this strange lady Mother, 
and Mr. Weaver—with whom Mrs. Weaver quarreled almost con- 
stantly when they were together—must she call him Father? At 
the very thought Lucinda had a hysterical desire to giggle, and 
she was smothering the unmannerly impulse when Mrs. Weaver 
opened a newly varnished door and revealed a staring white cham- 
ber with florid chintz curtains and a baby-blue bedroom set. A 
shadow fell across a doorway beyond, and a short-skirted spinster 
with a pronounced beak and little gimlet eyes boring through 
thick-lensed glasses came simpering in. Lucinda, of course, hated 
her on sight. 

“Mademoiselle,” 
daughter.” 

“’Ow do you do, Miss Weaver?” said Mademoiselle, offering 
a veiny hand. 

So her name was Weaver now. 

“She will have this room, Mademoiselle. She will breakfast 
and dine with Eddie in the sun-room, and have luncheon with us. 
You see, Lucinda,’—this last to her surprisingly acquired 
daughter —‘‘you and Eddie must be great friends.” Then to 
Mademoiselle: “Where is Eddie? He must come in and meet 
his sister.” 

“He is so bad today,” mourned Mademoiselle, as one reporting 
the condition of a sinking patient. “He has taken that hose from 
the gar-r-age and been squirting into Mr. Milliken’s window—” 

“Why do you annoy me with such things?” asked Mrs. Weaver 
irritably. “Go bring him here at once. I told you that I wanted 
him here to meet his sister.” 

Mademoiselle disappeared into the room beyond, and Mrs. 
Weaver followed in her wake, possibly in search of Eddie. Lu- 
cinda’s momentary solitude gave her an opportunity to observe 
her “apartment.” The window-hangings were pink, stamped with 
figures of Greenaway children rolling hoops; the walls were hung 
with hand-colored prints of Little Jack Horner, Little Boy Blue, 
Little Bo Peep. The electric fixtures on her blue bureau had been 
fashioned from small French dolls. The decorations went against 
her craw. Mother Goose for her! French dolls for her! She 
had been growing up at home to be a young lady, and here she 
was treated like a child of six. 

Wandering into the next room, she was somewhat appeased. 
There was a very new pink velvet rug upon which rested a hodge- 
podge of white furniture vaguely related to the Louis XIV period. 
The curtains were the same color as the rug, and in a shiny cor- 
ner bookcase she found a number of juvenile books—‘‘Sink or 
Swim,” “Wonders of Science,” “The Bunker Boys in the Air.” 
Nothing there interested her. But a glimpse around the brilliant 
decorations aroused in her, in spite of her qualms, a sort of van- 
ity. This was to be her drawing-room. She had never had any- 
thing like that before. Here she would have a chance to get 
away from them, to write to Daddy, to read if she could find any- 
thing fit to read. Speculatively she went over to one of the win- 
dows, and had just reached out to touch a curtain when she sprang 
back, startled and alarmed. 


began Mrs. Weaver crisply, “this is my 


OR the curtain had moved a little, and on the rug, under its 

fringe, she could see a pair of brown shoes sticking out into 
the room. She stared for an instant, then asked quaveringly: 
“Who—who’s that?” 

“Pow!” The curtains parted rudely, and out of them hopped 
a boy, or an imp, or something equally inconsiderate. He was 
a hand’s-breadth shorter than Lucinda; he wore a decidedly man- 
nish knickerbocker suit, a blue collar and a barber’s-pole tie. His 
face, which was pie-shaped and snub-nosed, was distorted by the 
nervous activity of his jaw working on a cud of gum. 

“Joke! Ha-ha!” he began mirthlessly, sticking out his tongue 
and his finger at the same instant. “Thought you was alone, 
dintcha? Zowie! Dint I watcha comin’ in, lookin’ likeya owned 
the whole cheese?” 

“You get right out of here.” she demanded in her haughtiest 
manner. 

“Who'll make me, huh? 
yours or mine?” 

“I didn’t want to come to your old house,” she was ill-man- 
nered enough to say. 

“Aw! Betcha was crazy to come. Poor relations is always 
stuck on comin’ here to feed off Ma. Ma said you was goin’ to 
be pretty. Pretty, my eye! Know whatcha look like to me? 
Look at yer legs! Spaghetti. 


Whose house is this, I’d like to know, 


Somethin’ the cat brought in. 





Mated 


Whoops, yer a high-toned Southern belle, I don’t think. And 
they want me to callya Sister. Sister!” He chose a caressing 
key, and while Lucinda backed away toward her bedroom, he 
followed her, gibbering: “Sister! Kiss me, Sister. Mother’s 
molting—” 

“Tll slam this door in your face and break your silly nose!” 
threatened Lucinda. She might have carried out her threat had 
not Mrs. Weaver appeared from the hall. 

“Oh, here you are, Eddie!” she cooed. “I knew you children 
couldn’t be kept apart very long. And how do you like your 
new sister, Eddie?” 

“I think she’s a bum,” said he without hesitation. “Momma, 
jew know what she said to me just now? Yes, she did, Momma. 
She said she didn’t want to come to our old place.” 

For an instant Mrs. Weaver’s enameled face tightened resent- 
fully, then relaxed again to its cloying smile. 

“Oh, she didn’t mean that. You'll be ever so comfy here 
Daughter. And now I'll leave you two children together to get 
acquainted. I want you to become fast friends.” 

She closed the door softly and abandoned them to stare at 
each other like two small wild animals, locked miserably in the 
same cage and awaiting an opportunity to spring. 


Chapter Nine 


UCINDA SHELBY chose to romanticize her days in Mont- 

clair, thinking of them as a prison term which she must serve, 
through no fault of her own and by the decree of an unjust 
judge. Taking it bv and large, it was a nice prison. The beds 
were downy, the carpets soft, and the windows when you raised 
them didn’t squeak and grumble as they did in the ramshackle 
house on Cynthea Court. 

Mademoiselle was something of a pitiable object to her. More 
than once she saw the long nose redden, the gimlet eyes grow 
moist, after a bad quarter of an hour with Eddie. The boy had 
a talent for giving discomfort. His repertory was limitless, vary- 
ing from such primitive torments as thumb-tacks in chair-seats, 
to the most artful of modern devices. Once he managed to 
fasten a double strand of copper wire to Mademoiselle’s hat— 
she was just leaving for church—and to attach the other end 
to an electric fan; the invention succeeded in removing her hat 
and part of her hair. 

“This is e-nough! E-nough!” screamed Mademoiselle, her nose 
dripping resentfully. “I shall resign here today.” 

“Joke! Ha-ha!” said Eddie. “You'll quit, I don’t think. 
Momma pays you twice as much as you'd get any place else. 
Think it over, sweetie.” 

Mademoiselle, who possessed that Latin thrift to which Balzac 
testifies so often, thought it over. She merely held a sad con- 
ference with Mrs. Weaver, who ended in scolding her for wasting 
so much electricity. In summing up Eddie’s case his mother said: 
“I am a great believer in self-expression. You mustn’t thwart 
his personality, Mademoiselle. That’s one thing I can’t permit.” 

The unthwarted personality was never less than candid; to do 
Eddie full justice, he spoke as freely of his own family’s affairs 
as of others. 

“I got a pa back in Detroit,” he said once, “but him and me 
don’t mix. Momma got the divorce, you betcher life, when she 
found him spooning with a factory girl. When this pa of yours 
married Momma, he had to eat dirt. Sure, Mike! He married 
her for her dough, and men that does that don’t cut much ice. 
Know how much money Momma’s got?” 

Lucinda didn’t know and didn’t care. Because her ears were 
sharp and she had little to do but avoid Eddie and Mademoiselle, 
she had opportunities to make a fairly clear estimate of the 
Weavers. Fairchild Weaver had an office in Montclair with some 
sort of “Realty Company” painted over the door. At luncheon, 
when the Weavers were together as a family, Eddie was com- 
pletely quelled by the superior merits of the parental quarrel. 
Dissensions in the Montclair house were quite different from 
dissensions in Cynthea Court. With the Shelbys it had always 
been one-sided, Mother ranting and Daddy knuckling under. But 
the Weavers were more evenly matched. 

“Fairchild,” Mrs. Weaver would begin, “there’s no use lying 
to me any more. I know that dividend wasn’t passed. I know 
what you’ve done.” 

“Orla, darling,” he would counter sarcastically, “why don’t you 
get another manager? I’m doing perfectly well in the real-estate 
business.” f= 

“Oh, you’re beginning that again, are you?” she would inquire. 








“Oh, don’t let’s quit yet,” he insisted. 


“You'd make a fine mess of things if didn’t have me to 
back you.” 

Then Lucinda’s father would wrinkle his smooth, plump, good- 
looking face and say: “I'll see Smedley this afternoon and turn 
the whole estate over to him.” 

“How can you talk like that to me?” She would begin to let 
tears trickle down her enameled cheeks. “After all I’ve done—”’ 

At this point, probably, Eddie would intervene by breaking a 
plate, and Mrs. Weaver would relieve her feelings by calling in 
Stanton, the butler, and asking why he insisted on using her ex- 
pensive Sévres when the children were at the table. Didn’t he 
know those plates were priceless? Then she would tell him 
exactly how much they cost. 


you 


“I’m going to stick around till your dad shows up.” 


With Mrs. Weaver the cost of articles amounted to an ob- 
session. In her pleasanter moods she would visit Lucinda’s suite 
and tell her that she should appreciate everything, because it had 
cost eighteen hundred dollars to have the rooms done over by a 
decorator. She had an apartment downstairs with a large, satiny, 
scented room which she referred to as her bood-war. The closets 
were lined with mirrors; there were full-length mirrors in every 
corner; there was a couch, a settee, a divan, a chaise longue; 
there were lamps on the dressing-table decked out as Louis XIV 
ceurt ladies. “It cost me ninety-five hundred dollars,” she would 
explain with unction. 

As far as Lucinda could learn, the Weavers dwelt in a fashion- 
able section of Montclair without being a part of it. Something 
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about the Weavers—possibly Orla Weaver's purse- 
proud vulgarity, or maybe a phase in Fairchild 
Weaver's past life—at any rate, neighbors never came 
to his house. Young though she was, Lucinda had 
been trained to the intensive snobbery of Cynthea 
Court, and in the visitors to the Weavers’ drawing- 
room she recognized a type which her mother would 
have resented 

There were the McCanns, who generally “dropped 
in at cocktail time,” as they themselves phrased it. 
They came in a loud gray runabout, drank and stayed 
over for dinner. Mr. McCann was a very large man 
with a passion for yellow’sh suits with red crisscross 
bars running through the weave. Mrs. McCann was 
small, very blonde; her neck was beginning to bulge 
with the sort of fat that comes from careless living. 
Then there were the Spiegels, not so frequent as the 
McCanns, but sufficiently attentive. Mr. Spiegel had 
a narrow, greenish face and bad teeth; Mrs. Spiegel 
looked as though she might have taken her enamel 
out of Orla’s own box. A tall, saturnine young man 
they called ““Nookie’’ came every other day. Some- 
times he was there for lunch, and was very jolly 
after cocktails; Nookie “got off” things which the 
Weavers called ‘“cracks.”” Some of these he repeated 
in whispers, his arms around his host’s and hostess’ 
shoulders. Nookie was amusing, and in the afternoon 
he rode with Mrs. Weaver in her limousine. 

“I want you to meet my daughter,” gushed Mrs. 
Weaver on the afternoon when Lucinda was hurried 
into her newest frock and brought down to the draw- 
ing-room. Several people were sipping out of amber 
glasses which the patient Stanton replenished from 
an embossed silver shaker. An excited tongue-clatter 
stopped, and several pairs of pop eyes were turned 
curiously toward her. 

“This is my daughter, Mrs. McCann,” said Orla, 
leading the girl from chair to chair, “and Mr. McCann 
and Mrs. Spiegel and Mr. Spiegel—pardon my in- 
formality. Oh, yes! And this is Nookie.” 

“T'll say I am,” whinnied the sardonic youth, 
showing a mouthful of crooked long teeth 

“What a lovely child!” exclaimed Mrs. McCann, 
holding out her glass to be refilled. 

“She’s the daughter of Mrs. Isaac Shelby, you 
know,” said Orla in exactly the tone she used in 
showing off her Queen Anne reproductions in the 
dining-room. 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Mrs. Spiegel, impressed. 
“How long will you have her with you, Orla?” 

“Oh, a long time. —Stanton, don’t forget my 
glass! Yes, indeed. She loves it here. We give her 
so many advantages which she never had before. 
Now sit down, dearie—and Stanton, pass her the 
caviar sandwiches.” 

“Pass her a cocktail,” suggested Nookie. 

“Shut up, you horrid boy!” chided Orla lovingly. 

“You do love it here, don’t you, darling?” asked 


Mrs. Spiegel, drawing a fat hand across Lucinda’s 
cheek. 
“Oh, yes,” chimed Lucinda like a mechanical doll. 


“And don’t you have fun playing with Eddie?” 

“Oh, yes,” clicked Lucinda 

“If I played with Eddie, I’d carry a piece of gas-pipe up my 
sleeve,” volunteered Nookie 

“You’ve said something!” This remark came from Fairchild 
Weaver, who had hitherto lurked in the background. During 
Lucinda’s stay in Montclair, he had done almost nothing to show 
his fatherhood, save to wander in and out of her room, smiling 
tolerantly, his hands in his pockets. Lucinda sat numbly, eating 
caviar while the conversation flew crazily about, now here, now 
there. They wanted to see the two new pearls which Mrs 
Weaver had added to her string Mrs. Weaver brought out the 
string, detailed the weight and price of every pearl, and told them 
all rapturously that Fairchild had promised to give her two more 
every year, on her birthday and at Christmas 

“They're magnificent!” cried Mrs. McCann 

“We think they’re rather nice,” acknowledged Mrs. Weaver 

Lucinda helped herself to more sandwiches. They were very 
good, she thought, and the tray was next her chair. Of course 
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Lucinda was a very busy child that evening. 


they’d give her indigestion, and she wouldn’t want any supper 
How queerly they all behaved! The women’s voices were be- 
coming high and squeaky; the men were bawling out their jokes 
Nookie started one, and before he had come to the point, Mrs 
Spiegel said: “Hush!” 

“Oh,” bleated Nookie, “I forgot all about 
Say, Orla, where’s that million-dollar butler of yours? 
away with the shaker.” 

“He’s getting dreadfully surly,” admitted Orla. 
Here she lowered her voice to the whisper with which we confi 
domestic difficulties: “I’m afraid he’s going to leave.’ 

“Oh, well,” grinned Nookie, “you've got a grand understudy 
here. Why not let little Samantha—excuse me, I mean to say, 
little Lucinda—say, what’s in those cocktails anyhow? But what 
I mean to say is, why not teach little Lucinda to shake ’em up?” 

“Darling,” said Mrs. Weaver, addressing Lucinda, “the shaker’s 
right over there on the table. Wont you pour Nookie a drink?” 


the kindergarten. 
He’s run 


“I’m afraid—” 
le 





Mrs. Weaver was having a birthday. 


The child turned bashful eyes toward her father, instinctively, 
as she would have looked to Daddy for help in such a situation. 


But Weaver sat grinning, enjoying the joke. Therefore she slid 
out of her chair and went over to the table, where she took the 
cold container in both her hands and brought it to Nookie. 

“Pour it, sweetie,” he coaxed. “Do you no harm to learn 
early. And if Stanton quits,—I don’t blame the poor devil if he 
does,—we'll teach you to mix a cocktail that would grow hair 
on a garter-snake’s back.” 


Chapte r Ten 
HERE were jolly letters from Daddy which Lucinda answered 
in kind. The first one came from him the day after her hope- 
chest arrived, swaddled in a strip of canvas out of the old tin 
garage. It was uncrated downstairs, and Lucinda was summoned 


The shaker had been emptied once and refilled. 


to the laundry, where Mrs. Weaver stood with the lid lifted, 
curiously regarding its contents! 

“What’s in this, Lucinda?” she asked. 

“My things from home.” Lucinda was firm 

“Nothing you'll need here,” laughed Mrs. Weaver. “We'll give 
you plenty of things. Just put it in the attic, Finnegan.” 

The child did not protest. It seemed kinder, somehow, to put 
Daddy’s memorable gift beyond their laughter. She went back 
to her room and read his letter. They couldn’t laugh at that! 

“Dear Cinders,” it said, “I got after that hope-chest of yours 
the evening you left—it looked sort of dusty, so I gave her a 
coat of wax. I couldn’t get Emblem Smith to crate it, because 
he’s had a very serious wedding in his family and wont be 
around for a week. I hope the slats don’t come off. If you 
see a spot of gore on the left-hand upper corner, just say, ‘Out, 
damned spot!’ and remember that it came from your Daddy’s 
thumb—I hit it again in the same place. (Continued on page 143) 
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GAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., is today one of 
the best known naturalists in America. 
His books are read wherever there is interest 
in the wild life of these northern latitudes. 
If you see him with a suitcase in a Phila- 
delphia railway station, it’s an even chance 
that the case does not contain clothing, but 
--snakes. Just now he is planning a jour- 
ney into the far Northwest to study the 
last herd of wood bison on this continent. 


OLD, utter cold, so intense that the frozen earth on Doomsday 

Mountain cracked here and there clear to the rock below. In 
a black-violet sky the bitter stars flared like lamps and seemed to 
throw off flashes and gleams of light like metal consumed in 
oxygen. At the horizon the northern lights flickered in a pro- 
cession of dull reds, lune-greens and strange blues not found on 
earth. Sometimes they would wave in vast curtains of color as 
if blown by winds beyond the world, while in the star-shine 
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the tree-trunks showed sepia and lavender against the cobalt-blue 
shadows of the snow. 

Suddenly, so faint that it seemed but a pin-prick of sound 
through the silence, came the long-drawn-out howl of a hunting 
wolf. Again and again it sounded, louder and nearer to the slope 
of the dark mountain until it belled through the night not a mile 
away. Beginning with a low-pitched wail, it rose and swelled until 
it burst like a rocket into a full-throated howl of indescribable 
menace. 

A gray timber-wolf with three of her last year’s cubs was 
running a deer which was heading through the woods for the 
ravines and ridges of Doomsday. The snow was not deep enough 
to slow his speed; nor were the yearling wolves experienced 
enough to take the cut-offs by which a veteran pack gains 
ground; and the chase bade fair to last all night. 

Twice the hunted animal back-tracked for a hundred yards or 
so, and then, with a tremendous bound to the side, concealed 
himself in a thicket. When the pack passed, he slipped out like 
a shadow, doubled, and would have escaped had it not been for 
the crafty she-wolf, whose keen nose each time smelled out the 
trick and picked up the trail, which led straight up through a 
narrow gorge. 

As the weird voices of the wolves shuddered up the mountain- 
side, they aroused from a shallow cave at the far end of the 

















ravine a strange squat beast with a seal-brown back and a stripe 
of lighter brown running clear around its sides. It resembled 
somewhat a small bear, save that it had a bushy flaunting tail 
such as no bear ever wore. Thirty-eight of the fiercest teeth 
of all the flesh-eaters, enormous paws armed with curved horn: 
colored claws, and sinister, deep-set, green-shadowed eyes stamped 
it beyond peradventure as that king of killers, the wolverene— 
the carcajou of the lost Erie tribe whose totem it was. 

Although the giant weasel’s small ears were half-hidden in its 
shaggy fur, no one of the wild-folk can hear better than the 
wolverene. Even as he listened to the distant howl of the hunt- 
ing pack, he caught the sound of the approaching beat of small 
hoofs in the snow, although no living creature was yet visible 
down the length of the trail. 

Clambering out on a point of rock which overhung the trampled 
deer-path, the carcajou coiled himself up in a brown ball and 
waited, still as a stone in the shadow of the overhanging ledge. 
Only the gleam of deep-set eyes from under his shaggy brows 
showed that the grim beast was ware and waking. 

Nearer and nearer came the beat of the swift hoofs, until 
around a distant bend in the trail showed the lithe bounding 
figure of the buck. His last double had been solved by the old 
wolf so quickly that his lead had been cut down to a few hundred 
yards, and he was running desperately for his life around the 
mountain. 

The froth lay white against his gray winter coat; his breath 
came in gasps, and his branching horns were bending low. Yet 
in spite of weary hours and interminable miles run at top-speed, 
the buck’s stride carried him up the slope with all the swift, 
dainty precision which marks the running of a deer even to his 
last gasp. 

As the hunted animal approached the promon- 
tory where the wolverene crouched, the latter’s 
dark body seemed to flatten against the rock. 
Then, just as the buck was passing, the carcajou 
shed his slowness as a man might take off a 
mask, and hurled himself through the air with 
all the swift, silent sureness of one of the great 
cats. Before the buck could swerve from his 
course, the squat bulk 
of the grim beast 
landed on his back. 
In an instant four 
sets of keen curved 
claws clamped them- 
selves deep into the 
stricken deer’s sides; 
the wolverene’s great 
mouth gaped like a 
grave; his fierce jaws 
snapped shut, and in 
the very middle of a 
bound the buck 
pitched forward, dead 
before he reached the 
ground, the vertebre 
of his neck pierced 
and crushed by the 
dark killer’s fatal 
teeth. 


Snarling savagely, the wolverene instantly began to feed upon 
the quivering carcass. In the middle of his meal four gray shad- 
ows slipped across the snow toward him, and he looked into 
four pairs of straw-colored eyes gleaming like pale flame as the 
wolves made a death-ring around him. 

There are few animals of the North who will give odds of 
four to one to the timber-wolf. The carcajou is one of those 
few. If this one was startled, he did not show it. Staring coolly 
around the circle, which narrowed as the wolves crept closer, he 
dropped his blunt, wrinkled muzzle, and insolently tore off another 
strip of flesh from the carcass of the buck. 

The wolves had hunted the sun out of the sky and the moon 
above the rim of the world, and had endured too many weary 
miles of hunger and fatigue to see their hard-earned quarry de- 
voured by another with- 
out a struggle, and the 
death-circle narrowed 
about the unconcerned 
hunched figure. Sudden- 
ly, with a lithe instan- 
taneous swiftness, the 
foremost of the young 
wolves sprang, and as 
he landed, delivered the 
terrible, raking, sidewise 
slash of his kind. Swift 
as was the stroke, the 
counter was swifter 
Even as the long gray 
body struck the ground, 
the wolverene, sagging 
low on three paws, struck a full- 
arm blow with every ounce of his 
tremendous strength back of it, 
and caught the wolf just as his 
long jaws were closing. 

The carcajou’s curved claws 
ripped clear through his oppo- 
nent’s thick hide as if it had been 
paper, from the angle of the jaw 
clear to the shoulder-blade. The 
bare force of the blow whirled 
the wolf over and over through 
the air, and he landed dazed and 
bleeding ten feet away. 

As her cub struck the ground, 
the she-wolf herself sprang for- 
ward, her lips snarling back over 
her glistening teeth, her face a 
mask of utter rage, and for a 
moment her flaming eyes stared 
into the sinister ones of the carca- 
jou. There are not many animals 
for which a timber-wolf in winter 
at the head of a pack will turn 
aside. Wolverenes, however, lived 
on earth tong before wolves. Be- 
yond the Second and even the 
First Ice Age, half a million years 
ago, among cave-lions and saber- 
toothed tigers, the ancestors of 
this one had learned the grim tac- 
tics and imperturbable confidence 























With a screech of 
rage the lynx 
clamped his claws 
into the great wea- 
sel's shaggy hide 
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which that night under the flare of the northern lights made 
the wolf back away. 

* Four wolves could undoubtedly kill one wolverene, but it was 
just as certain that before he died he would dispose of one if 
not two of his assailants. Wherefore the old wolf herded her 
little pack with bristling backs and bared teeth away from the 
carcajou, who regarded them inscrutably as they moved off. 

As the pack disappeared behind the tree-trunks, the dark, im- 
perturbable beast went on with his meal; nor did he stop eating 
until a whole hindquarter of the buck had disappeared. Then he 
dragged the remainder of the carcass to the cave in the cliff and 
buried it under the dry leaves which had been his bed, and de- 
parted to another den miles away, sure that the musky scent of 
his breed which clung to the cave would keep any other animal 
from meddling with his kill. 


“THE next night found him hunting on the other side of the 
mountain, lurching through the snow with a curious pacing 
gait which seemed clumsy but which yet ate up the distance like 
fire. Suddenly he stopped and sniffed at a ridge in the drifted 
whiteness. At the touch of his blunt muzzle the hummock burst 
like a bomb, and a magnificent cock grouse, which had been 
sleeping cosily in a warm round room beneath the snow, whirred 
into the moonlight, his iridescent black-green ruff standing out a 
full three inches around his neck. The brown shaggy body of 
the great weasel shot upward as if on steel springs a good three 
feet into the air, caught the escaping bird just back of the 
gleaming collar, and in a second had snapped his neck asunder. 

Devouring the plump body of the bird in a few hurried gulps, 
the dark killer resumed the wide circle which~he had been making 
around the base of the great mountain. Hunt as he would, that 
was the only kill he made that long night through, and just as 
the first gray light of dawn seemed to rise from the shadowed 
snow, he approached the cave where he had cached the deer the 
night before, with a hunger gnawing at his entrails like a rat. 

As he swung up the hillside, all of his murderous teeth sud- 
denly showed, and he gave a growl so deep that it seemed to 
come from underground. Just ahead, feeding on the carcass 
of the deer which it had dragged out of the cave, crouched what 
looked like an enormous pale-gray cat with a bob tail, and eyes 
that gleamed a gooseberry-green against the pallid snow. Down 
from the North had come to Doomsday a stranger lynx who 
knew not the wolverene nor his ways. A wide frill of silky black- 
streaked hair around his jaws added an impressiveness to his 
fierce and striking face, with its long, slanted, gleaming eyes, 
pricked-up tufted ears and daggerlike teeth gleaming against the 
red lining of his grinning mouth. As he stood up with a menac- 
ing snarl, he towered above the squat clumsy figure of the carca- 
jou, who moved silently toward him. 

If that lynx had been more experienced, he would never have 
waited for the encounter but would have escaped on his wide 
snowshoelike pads at a rate which the other could not have 
equaled. The great cat, however, had not the least intention 
of retreating before the clumsy-looking beast which lurched to- 
ward him. Armed with teeth and claws of the first rank, the 
odds seemed to be all in the lynx’s favor. Yet he had not a 
chance. Wasting no time in feints, the wolverene rushed straight 
at his antagonist, who, with a rasping screech of rage, sprang from 
the carcass on which he was feeding and landing on the humped 
back of the carcajou, clamped his claws deep into the great 
weasel’s shaggy hide and attempted to drive his stilettolike teeth 
through the other’s spine. 

The wolverene is not a scientific fighter. He doesn’t have to 
be. Sheer strength is his long suit, and it is very long indeed. 
Before that astonished lynx knew what had happened, a great paw 
armed with claws nearly as fierce as his own had reached up 
and across, caught him on the far side and hurled him to the 
ground on his back as if he had been a rabbit instead of a 
forty-pound Canada lynx. 

Pinning down the struggling animal’s hindlegs so as to avoid 
the fierce play of his eviscerating claws, the carcajou closed his 
grim jaws like a trap of death across the other’s throat—nor 
ever loosed their grip until with a last convulsive struggle the 
lynx lay stark upon the dead deer. Half an hour afterward the 
carcajou had finished the remains of the doubly stolen carcass 
and had cached that of the lynx in its place in his cave. 


ie was a week later that the grim ruler of Doomsday met an 
enemy fiercer than the lynx, crueler and more crafty than the 
wolf. For every animal devoured by either, that little wizened 
faggot of a man, Jules Dupré the half-breed trapper, slaughtered 


The Devil of Doomsday 


a score. Martens he killed in deadfalls; fox, muskrat and beaver 
he caught in steel’ traps; lynx he strangled in snares; and even 
the tiny snow-white ermine were lured to their death and caught 
by their small pink tongues on heavy strips of iron, smeared with 
grease and laid out in the freezing air. 

The dark green of the hemlocks on Doomsday was crowned 
with a wreath of blue-gray clouds drifting across a turquoise 
sky as the old trapper neared the mountain following the course 
of a stream, which hurried down to meet him like some breath- 
less messenger bent on warning him away. Overlooking a little 
waterfall stood a deserted cabin, and there Jules made his head- 
quarters. 

That first night, rolled up in his blankets before the fire, the 
old trapper slept badly. Over and over again he dreamed that 
some malignant presence was staring at him through the dark; and 
once, when he woke up, something green and dreadful gleamed 
in the moonlight that showed through a wide crack between the 
logs of the cabin. 

The next morning, as he started before dawn to blaze out his 
trap-lines, he saw in the star-shine all about the cabin a circle of 
round tracks, each one coming to a peak of fierce claw-marks. 
The half-breed spat in the snow as he looked. 

“No wonder I no sleep last night,” he muttered. “Injin devil 
he come; my luck, it go.” 

As he moved through the dawn-dusk among endless rows of 
dark tree-trunks, the old trapper, with that strange sixth sense 
of a wilderness-dweller, felt that he was being followed. Again 
and again he turned quickly and peered back along his trail but 
never was there anything to be seen save the silent trees and the 
shadowed snow. Then, just as the first level beam pierced through 
the hemlocks like a golden blade, he suddenly doubled on his 
tracks, raced back through the soft snow and stationed himself 
behind a tree where he could see along his back-trail. A moment 
later, from behind the drooping boughs, a humped black shape 
came into sight not ten feet away. For an instant the sinister 
eyes of the beast looked into those of the man, which glittered 
like black glass. Then the carcajou did a strange thing. Shading 
its eyes from the rising sun with an almost human gesture, it 
looked long at the man from under its paw. A little shiver ran 
through the body of the old trapper. 

“Black devil—overlook me, will you!” he shouted, and rushed 
upon his enemy with uplifted ax; but with a few clumsy bounds 
the wolverene easily evaded him and disappeared among the trees. 


ITHIN the week the evil fortune, which all half-breed 

trappers believe fastens upon one who has been “over- 
looked” by an Indian devil, began to dog Jules’ footsteps. His 
traps were sprung, his baits stolen, his deadfalls shattered; and 
worst of all, his catches were torn to pieces. Again and again 
he found fragments of the beautiful golden-brown fur ox pine- 
martens strewn upon the snow, each ruined pelt like the loss of 
minted dollars to him. 

Then came a day when he found a magnificent Canada lynx 
dead in a noose of copper wire which he had fastened at the 
end of a bent sapling and baited with frozen fish. The great 
cat had thrust his head through the noose to seize the bait and 
had released the catch. Instantly the tree had sprung back and 
drawn the wire tightly about his throat; whereupon the lynx 
went into the same hysterical flurry of fear which a domestic 
cat shows in a trap, and fighting desperately against the springing 
sapling, in a very few minutes had strangled himself. 

Stripping off with skilled hands the soft silver-gray pelt, Jules 
left the carcass beside the trail and surrounded it with a cordon 
of cunningly concealed traps. Then, as he had a long way to 
go, he dug a deep hole in a drift, and wrapping the pelt up as 
tightly as possible, cached it there, and filling up the place with 
snow, continued on his twenty-five-mile round. When he returned 
the next day, the frozen body of the lynx lay stark and untouched 
in the snow, although the tracks of the carcajou showed where 
he had approached and walked all around the line of traps. 
Apparently, too, the place where the pelt had been hidden was 
also undisturbed. Yet when Jules dug down through the snow he 
found the hole empty. The wolverene had smelled out the skin 
through three feet of snow, dug it up, filled in the hole carefully 
and gone off with the pelt. 

At the end of his route Jules had made a cache where he kept 
a full half of his traps and a quantity of bacon and cornmeal, 
so that when he had trapped out the territory near the cabin 
he could make a winter camp by the cache and open up new 
trapping-lines. Digging down through the snow to the bare 
ground, he had cut and piled over his traps and provisions a 
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The carcajou had gone up to the bait, smelled it carefully, but left it untouched. 


crisscrossed mass of great logs as large as he could handle with 
a heavy pole for a lever. Over these he’d poured water from a 
near-by spring, which froze instantly, locking the mass into an 
abatis of bristling logs which it would have taken a strong man 
with an ax hours to remove. 

For three days after he had lost the lynx pelt, Jules found his 
traps and deadfalls undisturbed and began to hope that his lurk- 
ing enemy had gone and that he would be left unmolested for the 
future. Then, at the end of the third day, he reached in his 
round the cache at the northern boundary of his trapping-lines. 
It was a cache no longer. With a patience and strength which 
seemed not of earth, the carcajou had gnawed and clawed away 
the ice which bound the great logs together, and with the iron 
muscles of his bent forelegs and squat strong body had scattered 
the heaped-up tree-trunks like jackstraws until he reached the 
traps and provisions below. The bacon he had devoured, and 
the meal he had scattered and defiled. Worst of all, every one 
f the steel traps was missing, carried away and hidden beyond 


all finding. This meant that later in the winter, when new trap- 
lines were opened, there would be a serious lessening of Jules’ 
intake of fur; and the loss of such a store of provisions meant 
short rations before spring. 

The old man’s face was black and se’ as he started back, and 
there was a look almost of fear in his close-set little eyes as he 
glanced from side to side along the trail for a glimpse of the 
dark figure which he felt was never far away. 

Although he saw nothing of the wolverene himself, yet not far 
from the cabin he met evidences of his work which in spite of 
his Indian stoicism nearly drove the old half-breed mad. 

Over a little spring which kept open all the winter through he 
had hung the head of a partridge on a smoked string, and beneath 
that had hidden a trap in the shallow water, covering the pan 
with a dab of green moss so that it looked like a stone just 
showing above the surface. A fox dislikes getting his trim, 
slim, black feet wet, and any one of that breed which chanced 
to pass that way might be counted (Continued on page 108) 
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Velvet 


By 


T was on display—fold on fold of shining, regal velvet hanging 
from the standards of the counters. From far down the broad 
aisles of the great department store it caught the eye, colors 
brave under the stream of artificial “daylight” poured on it 
electrically. There was the scarlet of cardinals and the purple of 
kings, hunting green and golden browns. There was black so 
soft in its depths that it seemed to be fathomless, and dull-blue 
velvet like the lining of a jewel-case. The colors arrayed them- 
selves together without clash because they were perfect and con- 
fident; and among them, hanging from its support like the dress 
of a queen, was a piece of ivory velvet so soft and impractical 
and wasteful in its delicacy that it hung there all day uncut. 
The first snow was softly falling outside, and the warmth and 
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majesty of the velvet suggested winter beauty to many a shopper 
Blondes with bleached hair bought the blue velvet, hoping vainly 
that it could restore their faded beauty. Women with bold eyes 
bought lengths of the scarlet, which could only accent their 
boldness. Women who should have bought golden brown chose 
green, and many mistakes were made because the soft depths of 
color tempted women into hopes of loveliness and did not warn 
them of the caricature which lurks on the other side of beautiful 
things and reveals itself if they are misplaced even a little. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon rush when Judith Leland 
came down the aisle in her quiet, direct way. She had none of 
the halting manner of the casual buyer, but went gravely about 
her business as if shopping were a necessity which rather bored 
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My ARCARET CULKIN BANNING is one of those fortunate fictionists who 
can see the real drama of our common life from their own front yards. In 
all of her stories she concerns herself with human adventures and reactions to cir- 
cumstances as they are revealed in the society of an average American city: the sort of 
Her own home is a 
Midwestern city, Duluth—which, perhaps, is all the better for her literary purpose. 


city that is duplicated many times in these United States. 


her. Beside her trotted 
her mother, a little wom- 
an shrouded in Alaskan 
sealskins, whose impera- 
tive, expensive look sent 
saleswomen bustling 
toward her as if they 
scented the _ limousine 
waiting for her outside 
in the falling snow. 

“If you're going to 
look at materials, go 
ahead, Judith,” said Mrs. 
Jarvis. “I'll be right 
there. I want to stop at 
the glove counter just 
long enough to return 
those gloves that split.” 

“It wont take me 
long,” answered Judith. 
“Tm just getting some 
dark-blue crépe. I wish 
I could have found 
something ready made.” 

She sat down at the 
dress-goods counter 
without interest. It had 
been horrid, hunting 
around for a dress ready 
to wear. All of them 
looked badly on her; all 
of them had made her re- 
sentful of herself as she 
had come to be. The mir- 
ror had again and again 
given back the image of 
a heavy-eyed young 
woman with a weight of 
smooth, badly dressed 
hair. She had tried to 
believe it was the fault 
of the gowns, and finally 
in her discouragement 
had refused to try on more of 
them. She would buy some ma- 
terial and let Miss Haines make 
it for her. 

And now she didn’t want to 
buy material. The fabrics which 
the clerk spread before her were 
all as distasteful as the gowns had 
been. She turned them over 
dully. Black, dark-blue—stuff for 
dresses to serve the double master 
afternoon and evening—the 
proper clothing for a divorced 
woman who didn’t go out much— 
who had to be clothed even if no 
one cared how she looked, least 
of all herself. Black crépe, navy- 
blue satin, chocolate brown—sad- 
colored materials— much what 
she had always worn, to be sure. 
It was what she always would 
wear henceforth. Her eyes 
rested resentfully on the velvets, 
and a vague thought trailed 
through her mind that hundreds 
of women wore evening dresses of 
such material. Kirk probably 
knew women who wore such 
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Judith stepped out 
of her dinner dress 
and wrapped the 


velvet around her. 


clothes, women who 
didn’t bore him, women 
whom he didn’t affront 
with his speeches and his 
actions—vulgar women, 
beautiful women! 

“Would you consider 
velvet?” asked the sales- 
man. 

“Nothing so elabo- 
rate,” she answered 
shortly. 

“They're very beauti- 
ful,” he insisted; “all 
silk velvet. We're sell- 
ing a great many of 
them for afternoon and 
evening wear. There’s a 
lovely black.” 

He held it before her, 
and Judith felt angry. 
Why assume that she 
must have black? 

“I’m not interested in 
black velvet,” repeated 
Judith. 

“The colors are lovely 
too. There’s a wonder- 
ful shade of green— 
quite new. 

Judith fingered the 
dark cloth spread before 
her, trying to shut out 
the sight of the velvets. 
They had nothing to do 
with her, and she knew 
it, but the thought of 
them, bright and proud 
for decking out success- 
ful women, taunted her. 
She hated the dull stuff 
before her. 

“A very good wear- 
ing piece—durable,” the 
clerk argued, on return- 
ing from his digression 
on velvet to the sale be- 
fore him, and holding a 
breadth of the material 
up under his chin, ab- 
surdly. 

Judith felt a kind of 
nausea at the thought of 
buying. She wished her 
mother would conclude 
her wrangle over the 
split gloves and come. 
Her eyes went from the 
crépe to the shining vel- 
vets and again she was 
disturbed. 

“Let me see that piece 
of ivory velvet,” she 
said unexpectedly. 

The clerk, used to 
strange shifts in women 
shoppers, took it down 
for her, and Judith 
slipped one hand under 
its folds. So beautiful, 
so useless—a dress for a 
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wedding—an evening 
dress for a slim dark 
woman. She liked the 
soft luster, the shining 
simplicity. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” 
The clerk broke in upon 
her reverie, almost 
startling her. 

“Six yards of it, 
please,” said Judith, ton- 
ing her voice to indif- 
ference. “Yes—lI'll take 
the crépe also.” 

She saw her mother 
approaching and felt 
ridiculous. But the scis- 
sors had already begun 
to slither through the 
velvet when Mrs. Jarvis 
joined her daughter. 

“They were horrid 
about those gloves,” she 
said. .“I spoke to the 
manager and he adjusted 
it. Really insolent! Did 
you get what you 
wanted, Judith?” She 
looked observantly over 
the counter. “That blue 
crépe? Sure it wont 
crock? Are you sure, 
young man? That cream 
velvet isn’t for you, is 
it, dear? But if you 
wanted velvet, Judith, 
why didn’t you get the 
black? Or the pretty 
piece of brown—so 
lovely with your hair. 
Where can you wear 
that? That cream is for 
a wedding dress.” 

“T surely wont need 
it, then,” said Judith in 
her low voice, and there 
was a hint of something 
in its tone that made 
her mother look at her 
nervously. Judith was 
coming along very well, 
but there had been one or two times 
since she had left that man, when she 
had been pretty “bad.” Mrs. Jarvis 
decided to waive further discussion of 
the velvet. 

Judith knew that tolerant silence of 
her mother. It was part of the dread- 
ful stillness that had surrounded her 
break with Kirk—when no one spoke of 
Kirk or the fact that she had been 
abused and neglected. The whole proc- 
ess of the divorce had been like look- 
ing at her own corpse, treated kindly 
and with silent respect. It surrounded 
her now as she went out of the shop 
with her mother and they took their 
places in the limousine drawn up to the 
curb. A boy on the curb with a tray 
of flowers tried to sell them bunches of 
doctored violets. Judith shuddered. Such 
things were always happening to jog her 
memory. If Kirk had been along, he would have stopped to buy the 
violets. He might buy them for a peace offering or to cover up 
flagrancy, but he always bought her flowers. Toward the end of 
her endurance, it had seemed that he took the beauty and fragrance 
out of them. They always were the culmination of some episode 
of anger or shame. 

Once, when the car swerved a little, Mrs. Jarvis spoke through 
the tube to the chauffeur and told him to go slower. Peaceful and 
safe, the snow fell around them, and Judith knew that she should 
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be contented. During her tur- 
bulent five years of marriage it 
had sometimes seemed that, if 
she could ever get through the 
dreaded period of separation 
and divorce, freedom would be 
heaven. And here she was, free 
At last she had time to rest. She 
relaxed in her soft corner and 
wondered what on earth she 
would do with that velvet. 
Such a mad purchase! Though 
Judith had married Kirk Le- 
land, she was born a wealthy 
Jarvis; and the Jarvises never 
wasted. 

“Mr. Appleby is coming to 
dinner, you remember,” said 
Mrs. Jarvis, “and tomorrow 
night there is that play at the 
Orpheum.” 

It was as if she was trying 
to remind Judith that life was 
full of events, and Judith felt 
ungrateful not to meet her 
mother’s attempt halfway. 

“I asked Grace too,” Mrs 
Jarvis went-on. “Perhaps you 
had better rest before dinner, 
Judith. You look a little 
tired.” 

“Why should I be tired?” 

“You're hardly over the 
strain,” said Mrs. Jarvis briefly 
and kindly. She was always 
kind to Judith. She had been 
kind all through the shock of 
finding that her daughter had 
married unwisely and_ that 
everything which had_ been 
done must be undone, that 
lawyers must be consulted and 
difficult testimony discussed 
with them. Just as she had 
married Judith to Kirk Le- 
land, so she had unmarried 
her, making both processes as 
easy as she could. 

Judith chose one of her dark 
dresses for dinner. There were 
plenty of good ones. She re- 
membered that she had bought 
another today, and then she 
wondered when the ivory vel- 
vet would be delivered and 
what on earth she would do 
with it. She parted her hair 
accurately and drew it up, 
loosening it slightly, then 
pulled it back to her neck, 
where she twisted it in a coil 
My and fastened it with long 

é bone hairpins. Nothing 

disturbed her. There was 

nothing now to break con- 

fusingly into her planned 

routine, no nervous fear of 
a husband’s mood, no jealous 
question concerning his where- 
abouts. It was exceedingly com- 
fortable. The chaise longue, 
heaped with cushions, in- 
vited her to take that “little rest” her mother had advised, but 
Judith had lain too often there without resting. She dressed herself 
in one of the dark dresses, and without much interest made sure 
that she was neat. 

Mr. Appleby beamed on her as she sat across from him an 
hour later. It was a kind beam, not too warm, not exciting. He 
was a middle-aged man with thin hair, but personable in a fashion 
of his own. Mr. Appleby was the junior member of her mother’s 
legal representatives. The senior member of the firm had secured 
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Judith her divorce in his 
hushed and competent 
fashion, and so doubtless 
Mr. Appleby knew all 
about her marital trou- 
bles. Judith was con- 
scious, as she looked at 
her mother, sitting so full 
of possession at the head 
of the table, that Mrs. 
Jarvis thought highly of 
Mr. Appleby and that 
she thought highly of 
marriage too. 

Cousin Grace, who 
liked a good dinner and 
never got too many of 
them, was eager over the 
roast duck. Mr. Ap- 
pleby also had the air of 
one appreciating some 
good thing. Among the 
three of them Judith felt 
astray. She had been 
unsettled so long, while 
the comfort of these 
three had remained un- 
disturbed. She marked 
the slight tightness of Mr. 
Appleby’s vest across the 
front, the tightness of 
good dining and an easy 
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mind, and remembered painfully in one of her secret rushes of mem- 
ory how lithe and strong Kirk had been. No wonder he was vain. 

“What do you think about it, Mrs. Leland?” asked Mr. Appleby. 

She knew that they were discussing the site of a new home for 
working-girls. No one of the residence districts was ready to wel- 
come the institution; and a business section would be unsuitable. 

“It would depreciate your Elgin Park property, Mrs. Jarvis,” 
said the lawyer wisely. “If I were you, I’d use what influence I 
could to prevent it.” 
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“What other place is there?” 
asked Judith. 

“On Graves Road.” 

“Who owns the land there?” 

“I don’t really know. It’s 
pretty well bought up except 
the big tract near the park 
which they are saving for this 
possible institution.” 

Judith remembered that 
Kirk owned apartments and a 
great deal of land out there. It 
was part of the Leland estate. 
Doubtless some of her alimony 
came from that property, her 
detested alimony which was so 
useless to her. But they had 
all insisted, and she had given 
in. Kirk was very anxious to 
give her money, all of his 
money that she wanted, more 
than she wanted. It was never 
money that he had denied her. 

Mr. Appleby beamed on her. 
Mrs. Jarvis looked down the 
table as if her thought was, as 
usual, ““My poor daughter with 
the lovely, lovely hair—what 
a brute the man was!” Cousin 
Grace, that matronly-looking 
maiden, glanced occasionally 
at her divorced kinswomdan. It 
seemed to Judith that her ex- 
periences must be written on 
her face, though she had told 
so little of them. 

In the living-room, later, the 
badly balanced company of 
three women and one man 
played bridge, Mrs. Jarvis her 
avid woman’s game, Cousin 
Grace her timid, apologetic 
game, and Judith nervously, in 
partnership with Mr. Appleby’s 
slow game. Judith was always 
nervous, though she knew that 
Mr. Appleby, for all his conde- 
scensions, did not play well. 

He complimented her. 

“Well done, Mrs. Leland. 
That was beautifully played. 
You surely know the game.” 

“T lost a trick. It should 
have been a slam.” 

She tried to tell him about 
it, but he put her off with fur- 
ther compliments, pleasant, ful- 
some, well-rounded compli- 
ments. There was no evading 
his courtesy, and it annoyed 
Judith. She had played well 
but made a blunder, and she 
She drew in her breath wanted to get at the thing on 
with a gasp; leaning a- its merits, while he buzzed 
gainst the wall, oppo- around her with compliments. 
site her door, was Kirk. But he was kind. Kirk would 

have scowled or sworn under 
his breath if she had lost that 
trick. Bridge in his company 
was nerve-racking. 
The evening wore on, hand 
after hand unimportantly 
played. Nobody was greatly excited. They exhausted the hours 
until eleven o’clock. Cousin Grace and Mrs. Jarvis went upstairs 
then, for Cousin Grace was spending the night, and Judith was 
left alone with Mr. Appleby. 

“I should go before I outstay my welcome, but it’s been such 
a delightful evening that I hate to see it end.” 

She smiled at him. The dark dress hung straight from her 
shoulders. She had a girl’s young figure, and in spite of her 
trouble, her face was unlined. It was a (Continued on page 120) 








H ARRIS DICKSON 
has been discovering Hol- 
lywood. In Vicksburg, 
they call him Judge, for he 
was one once, and the title 
pursued him to Celluloi- 
dia. After a month amid 
the eucalyptus trees, he 
was seen hurrying to the 
Los Angeles railway sta- 
tion, a bag in each hand. 
Asked if Hollywood had 
worn him out, the Judge 
replied: “Worn me out? 
Hah! Nothing to do here 
but sleep; I’m going back 
to Vicksburg, where ‘you 
get really lively living.” 
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N jungle brushwood at the margin of Darkwater a woman was 

hiding, a woman who appeared almost like a child, a beautiful 
and amusedly excited child, crouching beneath the vines and 
peering out upon the river. The buzz of a motorboat drew nearer. 
Through the foliage she could not see it, could only hear its put- 
put-put ; and she knelt with head uptilted, listening, like some wild 
creature harkening to a warning of danger. Yet her attitude be- 
trayed no fear—rather, an expectancy of impending drama. Some- 
thing might happen; and Francesca detested boredom. 

One brown arm, bare to the elbow, and most exquisitely mod- 
eled, parted the branches in front. There she lay and watched, 
with black eyes snapping brilliantly. 

Francesca had concealed her small body among some rotting 
logs deposited there by a Mississippi overflow. Above her the 
hoary moss dangled from every branch of a dying oak. And 
amidst its beards of trailing gray, as if some withered roué had 
decked himself for dalliance, the scarlet trumpet-flowers twined, 
flaunting their poisoned loveliness. Twenty feet below Francesca, 
a black and sluggish river wriggled like a tortuous moccasin. 
Darkwater could scarcely be called a stream; a stream suggests 
current, flow, activity, of which there was none. Yet that dead 
and stagnant water seethed with life. So did Francesca. Motion- 
less though she lay, the hot blood throbbed at Francesca’s throat; 
anticipation tingled at her finger-tips. Somebody was coming; 
it might be—no telling who. 

Into these remote swamps of Louisiana only an occasional trap- 
per ventures. Twice had Francesca observed a dugout—slim and 
narrow, shaped from a log, and hollowed by fire—a dugout that 
went slipping noiselessly on its way. Twice she had eyed the 
same man, a huge, hairy-armed and blond fellow, lumpish, Swedish 
—Red Eric, the logger, paddling toward his camp. With Red Eric, 
Francesca had no concern, except that Eric was a man, and all 
men concerned Francesca. Then, at another time, she had noticed 


old straggly-whiskered Barker, the fisherman, drifting by lazily 
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A Francesca lay stiller than a rabbit, 
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in his skiff. In truth, neither of these men ever came to figure 
in her affairs, and they were the only two she saw, men who had 
not even glanced upward at this abandoned Friley cabin, never 
guessing that so delicious a morsel dwelt within its walls. 

Now Francesca heard a motorboat. It must be bringing men, 
civilized men; and she darted out to see. As for herself, the 
girl had no dread of discovery. The land at this point stood 
much higher than the river—as height is counted in Louisiana— 
and level; from the water so far below, her presence could 
never be detected. Perfectly safe behind her screen of vines, 
she’d watch until the boat had passed. Jf it passed. Jf? Sup- 
pose it stopped? The possibilities thrilled her. Suppose? She 
cast no glance toward the cabin. Even if peril threatened, no 
help could come from there. For Francesca was alone, and would 
be alone until a late hour in the afternoon. 

The motor noise grew louder. Francesca craned her neck in 
the selfsame manner that dozens of sunning turtles on the logs 
below were craning theirs. But unlike the turtles, Francesca did 
not drop off with a splash when the boat approached. 


There! The boat! A dingy craft, flat-bottomed, devised to 
cruise in shallows. Francesca gave a little gasp, almost of dis- 
appointment. The man on the middle seat was old, and rusty- 


faced with freckles. He wore a wide straw hat, blue cotton 
shirt, khaki breeches, and fanned his sweaty face. The fan an- 
noyed her. Romance never came in the guise of an old man 
fanning his sweaty face. 

The other man, steering from the rear seat, appeared younger. 
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His cheeks were rounder and fairer; yet he lacked the tempera- 
ment that Francesca adored—although she’d seen some stodgy 
men wake up. Together the fishermen turned their eyes directly 
upon her. She looked straight into those eyes, and smiled. If 
they only realized whom they were looking at! Would they be so 
indifferent? Possibly; and that might prove diverting, as a 
novelty. Francesca had never experienced the gaze of men who 
remained callous. Had they but seen her, the younger fisherman 
might not have nodded in such trivial fashion and said: “‘There’s 
Friley’s, Judge.” And the older might not have contented himself 
with the remark: “Yes, Bob. Three miles to Dead Willows.” 

However, in blind ignorance, that is what the fishermen did 
and said. The boat passed on. Francesca rose, with a trace of 
petulance on her lips, and stepped forth from concealment, a 
shapely young figure in breeches of Bedford cord, and a ruffled 
shirt. So jauntily she bore herself on sturdy legs, with such an 
air of insolent bravado, that it would have been easy to mistake 
her for a boy—one of those deep-eyed Italian lads who graced the 
petty courts of old Siena or of Rimini. But one must then 
forget Francesca’s coils of dense black hair, which no man could 
ignore, or overlook the lure of Francesca’s womanhood. 

Now that the men were gone, she came back slowly toward 
her cabin, to the open hallway between its rooms, where stood 
a trunk and several traveling bags. From the trunk she began 
unpacking gowns, furs, lingerie and other mysterious parapher- 
nalia. Her fingers caressed the shimmering silks, smoothed out 
their creases, and hung them upon a rope in the sunshine. 
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Once she stopped and pouted at the folly of such fripperies in 
these woods. Then she glanced at a shelf in the hallway, where 
lay a razor, a mirror, a shaving-brush and strop. Contemplating 
these evidences of man, Francesca tossed her head and laughed. 

For two good hours the happy girl busied herself hanging out 
dresses, until the line was full. She unfolded her linens and 
folded them again, with deft little pats. Suddenly she stopped 
and listened. The motorboat was coming back, not only coming 
back, but seemed to be slowing down. Again she ran to the river- 
bank and watched it. 

From the secure hiding-place Francesca eyed the oncoming 
boat, steered by the junior partner, while old Judge Rufus Ward- 
law fidgeted and squirmed, for his hot seat scorched him. A 
blazing sun glared upward from the river and burned the lawyer's 
red face even redder beneath the brim of a wide straw hat. His 
blue cotton shirt gaped open at the throat, and he fanned himself 
with the same palmetto that Francesca had objected to. 

Surrounded by fishing-poles and minnow-buckets, old Wardlaw 
appeared to be exactly what he was, the most amiable of anglers. 
Yet man cannot live by fish alone. He’s bound to smoke. An 
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hour ago the Judge had dropped their last box of matches into the 
water, and after long chewing upon an unlighted cigar, he an- 
nounced: “Bob, I’ve just got to have a match; run back to 
Friley’s, and we'll borrow a few.” 

“No chance,” Bob Ruston growled. “Hasn’t been a soul around 
that shack for a thousand years.” 

“Might be,” the Judge kept insisting. “Old Milton told me that 
he heard somebody there last week, chopping wood.” 

Which insignificant conversation afterward became important 
before the coroner’s inquest, to explain why Rufus Wardlaw hap- 
pened to go ashore, and to see what he actually saw at the 
abandoned Friley cabin. 

At Friley’s landing the bluff rises twenty feet above an inky 
water. On top, the land is level. Through the brushwood they 
could see the roof of a log cabin. The clearing around it was 
now grown up in weeds. No human face peered out from its 
shutterless windows; no human foot wore a path to its thresh- 
old. Forbidding and desolate though it was, Judge Wardlaw 
wanted a match. 

Along these sinister meanderings of Darkwater, it is neither 
courteous nor healthy to pry 
into a neighbor’s affairs. While 
Bob waited below, his partner 
scrambled upward through 
briars, and climbed the shelv- 
ing bank. 
























The other two seemed 
attempting to capture 
Hogue’s diary by force. 
‘Stand clear!” he ordered. 








The Jungle Woman 


“Hello the house! Hello!” he called as required by local eti- 
quette. After taking a few steps, Judge Wardlaw passed beyond 
his partner’s vision, and Bob could only hear him calling: “Hello! 
Hello!” 

In the brushwood Francesca lay stiller than a rabbit, her black 
eyes fastened upon the intruder, while Bob Rustoh waited and 
listened from their boat. 

It could scarcely have been five minutes before Bob heard a 
crashing among the weeds above him, then saw the Judge rushing 
back, with apprehensive glances behind him. Down the bank he 
hustled, tumbled into their boat and shoved off. 

“Get away—quick!” he ordered; and Bob could hear him mut- 
tering some incoherent yarn about a woman’s undergarments. 

When they had gained a safe distance, Bob shut off their motor 
and laughed: “Judge, did you examine the lady’s stockings very 
closely?” 

“Never had time. 
examining me with a rifle. I left.” 

“Sure,” Bob chuckled. “Left in such a rush that it naturally 
suggested the husband theory.” 

The younger lawyer was amused at his partner’s escapade, 
while old Rufus looked very solemn. 

“Truth, Bob. A woman lives in that cabin.” 

“Maybe so. All these swamp-rats have their women.” 

“They don’t have that kind of lady.” 

“What kind?” Being on the frisky side of forty, Bob itched 
to hear. “What did she look like?” 

The Judge shifted his seat, opening his. collar, mopped the 
sweat from his bald head, and fanned himself. 

“Didn’t see the lady,” he admitted; “only saw her clothes-line, 
with more stylish toggery than you ever laid eyes on—riding- 
habits, dinner-gowns, silk stockings, and no end of expensive 
furs, hanging out in the sunshine.” 

“Stolen, of course!” Bob the pagan sneered. 
“Don’t think so. Her gowns have all been worn, 
and seemed fitted to the same figure, a devilish 
pretty figure, I take it, too. Who do you suppose 
she can be?” 

“None of my business.” 

For a, while both the puzzled fishermen sat in 
silence, munching their still unlit cigars, and when 
the moior started again, old Wardlaw tormented his 
curiosity by staring backward at 
Friley’s cabin as far as he could 
see it. 

Two miles at top speed carried 
them around Cooter Point, where 
they came in sight of a four-by- 
four platform, most precariously 
built over the water, a skiff’s length 
from shore. A half-dozen planks, 
supported by poles driven in the 
mud—that was all. On it sat a 
motionless human figure. 

“Bob,” the Judge pointed, “sup- 
pose we run by Hogue’s. He might 
be able to tell us something.” 

This professional fisherman 
called Hogue was badly in need of 
scissors. Uncombed locks tangled 
about his shoulders. Whiskers and 
silence enveloped him. As the mo- 
torboat drew alongside, Hogue 
never budged from his stool, with 
*nees drawn up beneath his chin, 
and heels propped upon its rung. 
And though not boisterous in his 
welcome, Hogue’s blue eyes re- 
garded this pair with more than 
common toleration. They were his 
personal attorneys. Not long ago 
the Judge had outtalked a con- 
stable in his behalf: and since then, 
if Hogue spoke of them at all, he 
mentioned Wardlaw and Ruston as 
“my lawyers.” 

“Hogue,” Wardlaw queried as he 
grappled the platform to hold his 
boat, “who are those new folks at 
Friley’s?” 

“Don’t know, Lawyer.” The 
7 bearded fisherman smoked on, and 


Her man was probably lying in the woods 
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“One tall young Arab stared at Francesca until she recognized him, in his turban and his darkened face. Branscombe!” 


spat into the water. Five poles, fastened in cracks of the platform, 
dangled their lines; five cork floats swam lazily upon the sur- 
face of the water. That was Hogue’s job, to catch buffalo fish, 
not to talk. 

“You haven’t seen the strangers?”’ Wardlaw persisted. 

“Nope.” 

“Well, if you hear anything about them, tell me.” 

“All right, Lawyer. So long.” The fisherman never moved 
nor turned an eye as their motorboat went chugging on its way 
to the clubhouse. 

Darkwater Club is no fancily painted bungalow, but a rough 
board shanty that overlooks the black and winding water. Its 
porch is the rendezvous for fishermen. Tonight there were only 
two. After supper Judge Wardlaw sat gazing out upon the river, 
and finally broke silence. 

“Bob, I know a lot about that lady.” Then in answer to his 
partner’s inquiring eyes he added: 

“She’s near five feet three, a brilliant brunette with flashing 
black eyes, exquisite little feet and hands. Highly educated, has 
traveled everywhere. Speaks French and Italian. Of a romantic 
temperament, loves poetry, and—” 





“What?” Bob Ruston snorted. “Where'd you get all that 
rot?” 

“It’s no rot, Bob—plain horse sense. Can’t I look at a wom- 
an’s dresses and guess her size? She’s a little bit of a trick 
Had twenty pair of shoes sunning on the gallery, and you couldn't 
squeeze your big toe into a slipper. Her gowns are mostly reds, 
scarlets, flame-golors—which would make a blonde look putty- 
faced. She’s traveled? Yes. Two steamer trunks plastered with 
hotel labels from all over the world. Educated? Must be. Ig- 
norant fishwomen can’t read Moliére in French, and Tasso in 
Italian. Both those volumes were lying on a bench, her glove 
between the pages of one for a bookmark. Looked like a doll’s 
glove. Call that rot?” he exclaimed triumphantly 

These details were afterward testified to by Judge Wardlaw 
before the coroner’s jury, who were forced to accept his deduc- 
tions. That was all the information that anybody could get. 


HIS first evidence of an unknown woman at Friley’s had been 

discovered on April 5th. Between that tantalizing date and 
June 12th, old Wardlaw had failed to satisfy his inquisitiveness 

Wardlaw and Ruston, attorneys at (Continued on page 149) 
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M RS. PETERS informs me,” 
writes Mr. Benchley, “that their trip 
to New York was so variously inter- 
esting and successful from Mr. Peters’ 
point of view, that she is confident only 
a slight urge would be required for 
Mr. Peters to travel farther afield— 
even to Europe.” In case anything of 
that nature should eventuate, Mr. 
Benchley would of course chronicle 
the adventures of his friends as faith- 
fully and sympathetically as heretofore. 








[‘ Dyke, Ohio, where Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters live, the 
most intimate association with the Atlantic Ocean is that fur- 
nished by the Film News feature showing Monster Waves in Wake 
of Storm Beating Against Breakwater at Swampscott, Mass. 
From these pictures, Mrs. Peters had formed an unfavorable im- 
pression of the Great Trade Route and Bathing Playground. 

But since the Peters’ were in New York for a visit, and since 
they had seen everything else indigenous to Manhattan, whether 
they liked it or not, it seemed only fair to Nature and one of her 
major works to take a dash to the ocean’s edge and at least 
comment on its size. 

In the mind of the transient, New York’s sole outlet to the 
sea is through Coney Island. So it is in the minds of about a 
million of the natives. The rest of the natives don’t know that 
New York has an outlet to the sea, and pack up and go to Maine 
or New Jersey when they want to do a little surf-bathing. So 
it was to Coney Island that the Peters’ naturally turned, and it 
was to Coney Island that they bought tickets on the boat leaving 
the Battery at two on a hot June afternoon. 

The same idea had occurred simultaneously to about three thou- 
sand other people, all of good, healthy, child-bearing stock, and 
even before the boat had left the pier, she wag loaded to the 
gunwales with parents and children, each parent with two children, 
each child with two oranges. The Peters’ were fortunate enough 
to have their chairs wedged in between those of a considerable 
family, pére, mére and vibrant children, the elders naturalized 
Americans, the kiddies native-born, constituting between them a 
vertebra in the backbone of the nation. What with the excitement 
of leaving home and the need for early embarkation, they had 
postponed luncheon until now, and were soon busy in the prepara- 
tion and demolition of a frugal meal consisting of fruits (in sea- 
son), hard-boiled eggs Bercie, fudge-bars and cookies. One of 
the children decided to use Mr. Peters’ knee as a take-off in its 
attack on a particularly difficult orange. 

Now, in theory, Mr. Peters was fond of children. He had 


often patted neighbors’ children on their heads as he passed 
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He tried to remember this as he 


them on the street in Dyke. 
felt the juice of the battered fruit soaking through his trousers. 
He tried to remember that this was just a child, and that of such 


is the Kingdom of Heaven. He even tried to recall his own 
childhood, and to say to himself good-naturedly: “I was just 
like that when I was a kid.” But it was of no avail. He felt 
a desire to slap coming on. 

“What’s that?” asked the child—who had not been a clean 
child to begin with, and was now in a state bordering on vegeta- 
tion owing to the misplacement of food and what-not. This 
question was accompanied by a lunge at Mr. Peters’ watch- 
charm, a Masonic emblem of generous proportions. 

Mr. Peters hesitated between replying, “None of your busi- 
ness!” and giving a civil answer. He was saved the choice by a 
remark from the mother, who gave up worrying her orange long 
enough to beam, “Five years old!” at Mr. Peters. 

There wasn’t much that Mr. Peters could say to this except 
to express indifferent astonishment by raising the eyebrows, and a 
definite concern for his trousers by moving his knee from under 
the fruit deposit. 

“He loves men,” said the mother, determined that Mr. Peters 
should know exactly why he was being favored with the atten- 
tions of her offspring. 

“He has his father,” suggested Mr. Peters, hopeful of es- 
tablishing an (Edipus complex in the child which would relieve 
him of the necessity of deliberately assaulting it. 

But the father was busy shucking an egg for a little girl 
and was in no mood to play his end of the game; so Mr. Peters 
patted his little new-found friend on the head with such force 
as to bring on a violent headache, and picking up his camp-stool, 
moved to another part of the deck. 

The boat was, by this time, well under way, and everyone was 
settled and shipshape. Groups of young people, youths and 
maidens, were in the majority, and while youths and maidens on 
a lark should be a sight to stir the sap and awaken a sympathetic 
understanding in even the hardest of arteries, just as the romp- 
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ings of Strephons and Phyllises have inspired writers 
of idyls in the past, somehow on a Coney Island boat 
their gayety and animal spirits becomes a bit wear- 
ing. Possibly it is because poets can stand on a 
hilltop and watch Strephon and Phyllis romping 
down in the daisy-decked fields below, while on a 
Coney Island boat they are practically in your lap. 
At any rate, Mr. Peters found them even less rest- 
ful than the friendly infant had been. 

In the party next to which the Peters’ finally found 
themselves, Strephon was showing off before Phyl- 
lis and Bess by snatching Robin’s hat from his head 
and putting it on his own, following this masquerade 
by a gesture as if to throw it overboard. Robin car- 
ried out his end of the romp by lunging after Strephon across 
Mr. Peters’ shoulders and attempting to pull out his assailant’s 
necktie. At this Phyllis and Bess screamed with glee. 

A boy came by selling maps of Long Island Sound, regardless 
of the fact that Long Island Sound does not figure in the ship’s 
course to Coney Island. He also had chocolate almond bars for 
those who were not interested in maps. There had evidently at 
some time or other also been a big demand for strings to keep 
hats from blowing overboard, for he had a large assortment of 
these which he offered hopefully. Being something of a student 
of human nature in his way, he went on the theory that simply 
because a passenger did not want a map or an almond bar or a 
hat string at two-forty-five, that was no sign that 
at three o’clock he might not have changed his 
mind and want all three. So at intervals of 
fifteen minutes he approached the crowd in 
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general, and Mr. Peters in particular, with a fresh inducement 
to buy, until Mrs. Peters, watching her husband nervously out 
of the corner of her eye, feared that their little sail down the 
harbor might result in a horrible catastrophe before the Statue 
of Liberty was passed. 

As a matter of fact, this was probably averted only by her 
suggestion that they go below and see the engines. There, in 
the oily retreat, far from the particularly maddening crowd, the 
Peters’ stood and watched the smooth gliding of the pistons, until 
the bumping and yelling outside announced to them that they 
were in a fair way to escape from what had become to them a 
fair imitation of a floating hell. 

The day being warm and the ocean 
blue, the first thing that suggested it- 
self to Mr. Peters as a relief from all 
that he had been through was a plunge 
into the surf. He had some idea of 
perhaps plunging in and swimming 
straight out to sea and never returning, 
but that was merely a fleeting mood of 
cowardice. The spirit of revanche was 
too strong in Mr. Peters to permit of 
his giving up a struggle simply because 
he had met with initial 
discouragement. So, 
picking out a spot on 
the beach where Mrs. 
Peters might sit and 
watch and perhaps get 
painfully sunburned, he 


made his way to a 
large bathhouse which 
f = advertised suits and 
€ towels and _ personal 
A service. Equipped 


with the towel and suit 
and eager for the per- 
sonal service, Mr. 
Peters at last found his 
bathhouse at the end of 
the third alley on the 
right from the second 
alley on the left from 
the first alley as you 
enter the reservation. 
It was a locker-room 
with perhaps two dozen 
other patrons sharing 
it, all in various unat- 
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tractive stages of dressing or undressing. It was necessary for 
Mr. Peters to locate an attendant before he could get his locker 
open, and it was necessary to locate the attendant again before 
he could lock it. As the attendant was constantly engaged in 
wringing out bathing suits several miles down the alley, this was 
no small tax on Mr. Peters’ patience. And taxes on Mr. Peters’ 
patience come high, as many New Yorkers had already found 
out to their sorrow—nay, destruction. 

Mr. Peters, in addition to being of a mercurial nature and 
easily aroused, was also an extremely modest man. His modesty, 
in so far as he disliked appearing in dishabille before a second 
person, sprang from a combination of New England ancestors 
and the fact that he had funny legs. His instinct and his pride 
were both against undressing in front of anyone. And here he 
was, thrown into a den with a dozen and a half companions, and 
expected to disrobe. He remembered with chagrin that he had 
on that effeminate undershirt with half-sleeves, the one that 
had come back once in his laundry by mistake. 

Determined to get the thing over as quickly as possible, Mr. 
Peters tore his clothes off in something resembling a panic. He 
had removed them all except the half-sleeved undershirt, when 
his neighbor, a large, fat man with a towel wrapped ineffectually 
around his waist, decided that this unsociability had gone far 
enough. 

“Water’s great today,” he volunteered. 
but great after you get in.” 

Mr. Peters dropped the bathing-suit he was about to step 
into and turned. 

“That’s good,” he said. 

“Been in before this year?” asked the conversationalist. 

“No,” said Mr. Peters, making his a short but comprehensive 
answer. 

“This is my fifth swim this month,” said the man. 
down every night 
in summer. It sets 
me up for work next 
day. If I don’t get 
my swim every day 
in the summer, I’m 
no good.” 

“And if you do 
get it, what are 
your” asked Mr. 
Peters testily. 

“Tip-top,” said 


“Little cold at first, 


“T come 


his friend. Then, 
fearing that he had 
not made _ himself 


clear, he repeated: 
“Tip-top.” 

“That’s fine,” 
said Mr. Peters. 

“Have you been 
in already today?” 
continued the man. 

“Not yet,” replied 
Mr. Peters. 

“What you getting 
dressed for, then?” 

Mr. Peters looked. 
The man was right. 
In his embarrass- 
ment, he had begun 
to put on his street- 
clothes again instead 
of his bathing suit. 
He was almost half 
dressed. 

“T have changed my mind about going in,” was all that he 
could think of in explanation of what was obviously an impos- 
sible situation. And to carry the thing out, it was necessary for 
him to continue dressing, take his suit away, and hide behind 
the bathhouse until his frankly puzzled friend had dried himself, 
dressed and gone home, in tip-top shape for work the next day. 

Mr. Peters thought some of giving the whole thing up rather 
than go through all the undressing again, but he was riled and 
bitter, and the old Peters streak of stubbornness was too strong 
even for his modesty and frustration. So he dashed back into 
the locker-room and in four minutes was clad in a bathing-suit 
two sizes too large for him, pattering down to the sand to find 
Mrs. Peters. 








They Asked for It 


This was no small task—finding Mrs. Peters. He had designated 
a spot by a large red umbrella near the entrance to the bath- 
houses where she was to sit and wait for him. On emerging upon 
the beach, he found eight large red umbrellas within a radius of 
fifty yards of the entrance, and a dozen more in the outlying re- 
gions. Under none of them was Mrs. Peters. Once he thought he saw 
her and ran up with the beginnings of a caustic remark on his lips, 
but the sun in his eyes had confused him and it turned out to be 
a strange lady who showed signs of being insulted at his advances. 

By this time, Mr. Peters was in a rage and a panic at the same 
time, and ran madly up and down the beach with clenched fists. 
Never before, in all his homicidal fits, had he lusted after his 
wife’s blood, but had he found her at this moment, he might well 
have added her to his list of victims. However, he did not find 
her. 

Into the water then he went, determined to get that swim if it 
was the last thing he did before going to the electric chair. Per- 
haps he would drown, and then Mrs. Peters would be sorry. Or 
perhaps she wouldn’t be sorry. Perhaps she had gone off with 
one of those mahogany-veneer life-guards and was waiting for 
just such a contingency. This suspicion of his wife’s faithfulness 
showed in what a state Mr. Peters was, for it was nothing short 
of madness even to dream of sucha breach. Had Mrs. Peters been 
going to leave Mr. Peters, she would have left him years ago 
when he first started to murdering people that he didn’t like. 

As the man in the locker-room had said, the water was cold 
when you first went in. Mr. Peters stood shivering with the 
fringe of a wave swirling around his ankles: Something must 
have happened to the Gulf Stream in the night, switching the 
whole Labrador Current down along the Atlantic coast. And those 
women who were in up to their waists just ahead of him: what 
did they find to scream about with such glee? They screamed 
when the waves struck them, and they screamed when no wave 
was near. They 
held each other's 
hands and ducked up 
and down scream- 
ing, until Mr. Peters 
was almost ready to 
brave the icy water 
and plunge in to 
strangle them until 
they had something 
to scream about. 
What a sex! What 
a world, in fact! 

And as he stood 
there, growing blue 
by the second, 
acutely conscious of 
the fact that several 
young girls behind 
him were making 
mock of his legs, 
the final straw was 
laid on the weight 
which oppressed his 
frenzy. Two young 
men, chasing each 
other through the 
shallow water, 
swished down on 


him, and one of 
them, inspired by 
that demon which 


governs young men 
in the water, kicked 
as much of the 
ocean as he could raise with his foot, with some idea of hitting 
his playmate. Mr. Peters, with his back to the frolickers, re- 
ceived the shower full in the middle of his shivering back. 

With a wild cry of rage, he rushed up the beach and into the 
bathing pavilion. Through the maze of corridors he tore, looking 
frantically for his number, 1145. Here were 1120, 1122, 1124, 
1126. Then a turn. The next number was 1102. He wheeled 
and saw 1218, 1220, 1222. He wheeled again and saw 1478, 
1480 and 1482. With staring eyes he groped his way back to 
where he had started from. Here he found 1144—and next to it 
1146. 

“What has become of 1145 while I have been in the water?” 
he asked of an attendant. (Continued on page 134) 











Miss Synon knows her Parmenter Street as you 
know the palm of your own hand; and the Irish 
hearts of that obscure thoroughfare are as easy ) i 
for her to read as the evening paper. Her Chicago 


is the Chicago of the little people—the people of 
the Yards, of the near West Side and of the little 
skip-stop streets far out along the traction lines. 
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“Don’t be in too 
great a hurry,” 
she advised. “You 
may be a long 
time married.” 
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1X April, Chicago of State Street shops and shifts and surges 
past the busiest corner in the world. Chicago of Michigan 
Avenue sweeps in opulent argosy beyond high buildings and over 
sluggish river to gleaming crescent of shore-line and burgeoning 
green of park. Chicago of the Gold Coast starts early hegira to 
Paris. Chicago of the river wards sets out upon other vagabond 
highways to toil on railway sections and in lumber camps. Chi- 
cago of Parmenter Street stays at home; and so Mollie Collins, 
bern and bred in that drab thoroughfare on the southwestern 
prairies of the sprawling city, had to find springtime in the dusty 
lilacs of the little square she passed every weekday on her way 
from work at the Yards, in the wind from the south, heavy 
though it came with the smoke of myriad chimneys and engines, 
and in the April wistfulness of her own young heart. 

That heart, though not worn upon her trim sleeve, slipped into 
third speed as she came down the broad avenue which bisects 
Packingtown, and caught sight of John Darrah waiting for her 
at the gates. From the time she could remember the dull gray 
houses of Parmenter Street, she had known the boy who had lived 


across that wide and dismal expanse which Midwestern weather 
made snow or mud or dust through the hastening seasons. She 
had romped with him, gone to school with him, fought with him, 
sought him, shunned him, gone through the whole gamut of 
emotions of girlhood toward boyhood, only to fall head over 
heels in love with him when she saw the gayer of the O'Malley 
twins beginning to cast languishing glances in his unconscious 
direction. She flirted with other men,—Mollie Collins flirted as 
easily as she breathed,—but she watched John Darrah with hawk- 
like intentness, and sometimes smiled on him with dizzying tender- 
ness. The smiles were earning their reward. For the fourth 
time in a week the slim, straight, gray-eyed young man, boast 
of Parmenter Street and pride of his widowed mother’s life, was 
waiting for her in the home-going throng, and Mollie’s soul sang 
a pean of joy as she walked toward him. 

She concealed her gladness deftly, however, under the guise of 
an almost too casual friendliness. But, “Going my way?” she 
shot at him merrily as they swung out with other thousands of 
young men and women just released from offices and plants, the 
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concourse of laboring youth which mans the Union Stock Yards. 
The rush of color to his face set her glowing with triumph at 
her power over him, and she fell into step beside him with rioting 
pulses. “Had a hard day?” she asked him, and ignored the 
elaborate bow which Wally Welch, sleek as a wet rat, bestowed 
on her from the sidewalk parking space. 

“They're never hard,’ John Darrah said, and she thrilled to 
the strength which brought him unwearied from the labor of the 
long day. 

“They wouldn't be for you,” she told him with flattering dis- 
cernment which subtly suggested that she found them difficult. 
She had just caught sight of Edna O'Malley, and she knew that 
Edna’s roving eye would soon find John. 
With Edna, finders were keepers. “Let’s 
go this way,” Mollie urged, and turned 
into a side-street. Out of the crowd she 
drew breath of relief, reflecting that dis- 
cretion was an underrated virtue. “You're 
so strong,’ she gave John tribute with 
swiftly uplifted eyes. 

“Sure, I am.” He took it as due, and his 
own look down at her softened. The gold of 
an April sunset, mirrored in tens of thou- 
sands of windows of ugly houses, radiated 
glory upon them as they walked through 
the glow, framing them with a nimbus of 
romance. Shabby, a little work-worn for all 
their bravery, toiling children of a great 
city, they were uplifted for the moment 
into the ecstasy of eternal beauty. Their 
eyes, finding each other, confessed the love 
which their words had not yet uttered. 
John Darrah’s hand closed over Mollie's. 
“Oh,” she breathed. “Oh!” The grasp of 
his fingers tightened. In the silence of 
awe before revelation they passed the 
square where the dusty lilacs bloomed, and 
found the homeward way transfigured by 
their mounting emotions. 

Only when they had come to the crossing 
of Parmenter Street did the spell upon them 
loosen its hold. Mollie, conscious of the 
chance of watching eyes, drew away her 
hand, but their eyes met again in rejoicing 
“All right,” he said exultantly. “I'll be over 
at half-past seven,” he told her as they came 
to the little cottage where she lived. “I'll 
be waiting,” she said, and watched him 
cross the street to the tiny weatherbeaten 
houSe where she knew his mother was mak- 
ing ready his dinner. 

For the moment, transfigured by the glory 
of love, Mollie felt a softening tenderness 
for Mrs. Darrah, that little old woman who 
went up and down Parmenter Street like 
a wasp, starting trouble with one word, 
and doubling it with another. Smooth of 
tongue, sympathetic of manner, she could surpass even Kate 
Bannon for her ability to embitter the neighborhood, and with 
Agnes Monahan and Mary Kate Cunningham, the Collinses could 
testify to Mrs. Darrah’s power of brewing dissension. Had she 
pondered on anything but John, Mollie could have found a 
hundred reasons for dread of his mother, but with the memory of 
John’s touch still pounding on her pulses, she wrapped his mother 
in the mantle of her happiness until her father’s voice, acid with 
his usual sardonic amusement at the human comedy, aroused her 

“Ye'd better be lookin’ out,” Daniel Collins gave unsolicited 
advice as she entered the house, “or Mrs. Darrah’ll be in your 
bobbed hair. She doesn’t like girls to be castin’ sheep’s-eyes at 
her Johnny.” 


“I wasn’t,” said Mollie hotly 

“It’s the third time runnin’ he’s come home with ye.” He 
peered at her smilingly over the top of his evening newspaper. 
“I suppose ye'll be goin’ to Durnan’s Hall with him next.” 

“I don’t go to Durnan’s.” 

Her father nodded. 

Mrs. Collins, sad of eye, sad of mouth, sad of shoulder, gave 
her daughter a glance of ingrained gloom from where she stood 
over the kitchen stove. “Aren’t you tired, darlin’?” she asked 
mournfully. 

“Not a bit,” the girl exulted; then, moved by some newly 
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aroused understanding of the lot of womankind, she went over 
to her mother and kissed her. The tears came to Mrs. Collins’ 
eyes. “You're a good girl, Mollie,” she told her, “but I suppose 
I'll be losin’ you soon.” 

“Can’t I walk home with a boy without having you think that?” 

“I didn’t see you with anyone. Only some one was sayin’ 
today that she supposed it wouldn't be long till you’d be runnin’ 
off with Wally Welch.” 

“Wally Welch? Why, he hasn’t even a job.” 


“Girls sometimes marry men without jobs.” She turned the 


meat in the frying-pan with the air of a priestess offering sacrifice 
to a goddess of misery 






“T wont. Who 
said it?” 
“Mrs. Darrah.” 
“Mrs. Darrah? 
What does she 
know about me?” 
“What does she 
know about every- 


Z one?” 
¥ “Well, I'm not 
going to marry 

Wally.” 


“I’ve heard girls 
say the likes of 
that before.” 

What are we going te have for dinner?” 
Come on; it’s ready now. 


“Oh, Ma, forget it. 

“Nothing much, and it’s supper. 
Call himself.” 

Himself, having waded through a long grace, ate with relish. 
Mrs. Collins, despite her sadness, did not scorn the food she had 
prepared; but Mollie, lifted by her mood of remembrance of her 
homeward walk, barely touched her meal. “What’s troublin’ ye?” 
her father asked shrewdly. 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Ye've never known hunger,” he said, almost bitterly, and 
launched into a tale of the Irish Famine, growing so absorbed 
in his own recital that he gave Mollie no further notice, even 
when she left the table and went to change her dress in anticipa- 
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By Mary Synon 


tion of her evening with John Darrah. “Are you goin’ out?” her 
mother asked her. “For a little while,’ she answered. She 
primped and powdered, and decked herself valiantly in her gayest 
gown, only to tear it off for one less conspicuous. “I’m not 
going to look like a new saloon,” she told herself. 

She slipped out quietly to the doorstep lest her father tease 
her again if he saw John’s coming. Dusk had fallen over the 
street. Lights gleamed from the windows, and she could see 
through the narrow panes the panorama of commonplace existence. 
Night after night through her girlhood she had watched the scene 
with eyes which had grown hot in protest against its inevitability. 
How she had hated the grind of it! How she had loathed the 


sight of the Bannons crowded in their kitchen; of < 
Mary Kate Cunningham, widowed and alone, wash- 
ing her few dishes; of Miles Monahan, with his 
policeman’s tramp, on his nightly round to Cogh- 
lan’s; of Quinn Morrison studying under the ghastly 
gaslight; of the O’Malley twins clearing the table; 
of Mrs. Darrah sidling in and out of back doors 
with her pretense of borrowing or returning while 
she retailed the day’s gossip to busier women! Now, 
in the high tide of young love, she saw Parmenter Street not 
beautiful, but somehow hopeful, and life a brave course. So rapt 
was she that she did not see Mary Kate Cunningham until that 
tall woman had spoken twice to her. 
“Faith, "tis beautiful to be young,” Mary Kate intoned. “ ’Tis 

a long time since I sat in the dark, gazing up at the brightness 
of Venus, and dreaming dreams of true love. That was at Bally- 
shannon where I stood at the hedge before my father’s house. I 
wrote a poem of it. I'll say it for you.” She swayed back and 
forth, her tall form rocking, as she recited: 

“Like the star in the west that shines over the sea, 

So my true love gleams bright above life’s misery, 

And though the dark waters of sorrow may roll, 

The joy of my life ever beacons my soul—” 


“That's grand, Mrs. Cunningham,” Mollie told her, hoping to 
stave off the other twenty stanzas ere John came. “I think my 
mother wants to see you.” 
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“There’s no hurry,” said Mary Kate easily. ‘“There’s never 
hurry for anything, if we’re only wise enough. 


“When the light of the dawn—” 


she sought to continue, but Mollie was not heeding her. John 
Darrah was crossing the street, and she was rising to greet him: 
“Well, well,” Mrs. Cunningham chuckled, then fell into thought 
of a new versification of the eternal theme as she went around 
the house to Mrs. Collins. 

“Was she saying ‘Like the star in the west’?” John questioned 
as Mollie stood beside him. Their laughter over Mary Kate’s 





A girl tossed a veil over her head, gave 
her a bouquet. “You're lovely.” The 
man in white pointed. ‘You stand there.” 


poetry seemed to bring them in closer bond. ‘“She’s said that 
every spring since I can remember.” 

“T guess she must have loved him a lot.” 

“T guess so,” he said, half shyly. “Let’s walk,” he urged her 

They drifted out of Parmenter Street, and as if without de- 
sign, strolled toward the square they had passed on their home- 
ward way from work. A warm wind, blowing from the prairies 
to the southward, flung at them a promise of springtime not al- 
together voided by stone and brick. A moon, just past newness, 
hung over the dark flat line of roofs. “I forgot to wish on it 
this month,” Mollie said. 

“Wish on it now.” 

“T don’t know what to wish.” 

“Tl tell you.” 

“What?” 

He made no answer until they had come within the shadow 
of a little group of poplars in the corner of the park. From 
beyond the square came to them the hum of the city, powerful 
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and rapid as the thrum of a motor. To north and south and east 
the sky gleamed luminous with the reflection of millions of man- 
made lights, but the west gave outlook of solitude, of wider 
spaces, and it was to the west they looked. For a moment it 
seemed to Mollie that her soul was speeding with John Darrah’s 
over limitless plains to some high mountain of bliss. Then he 
turned to her, swung her into his arms, and kissed her with a 
reverence that brought the tears to her eyes. She had been kissed 
before,—what pretty girl who knew the dance-halls hadn't been? 
—but no man had given her in his kisses the adoration which this 
boy whom she had known all her years was giving her; and to 
none of them had she ever given the response of tenderness and 
promise, of joy and sorrow, of fear and desire, of fire and dew 
which she gave him. “I love you,” he said at last with trembling 
lips. “I love you,” she told him while her arms clung to his 
shoulders. 

“I guess I've always loved you,” John said as they found a 
bench and sat close in strangely exalted silence. 

“Have you?” she asked dreamily, but there flashed through 
her quick brain the thought that he might have made the same 
decision about Edna O'Malley, had she not helped him to find 


this truth. “I hope you always will,” she said with a little catch 
of breath. 
“Mollie!” His voice quivered. “You know I will.” 


“I—I hope so.” 

“I wont let anything hurt you, ever,” he promised. 

“Nothing much could—but you.” 

“IT wouldn't.” 

“Let’s forget about it,” she pleaded. “Let’s just be happy.” 
With the eagerness of city youth that knows its own brief blos- 
soming time, she was snatching the essence of her hour. “John, 
dear,” she sighed, and stroked his hair. 

“I’m making twenty-eight dollars a week,” he told her with an 
irrelevance which was only apparent, “and on that—”’ 

“We wont talk about it—tonight.” 

“All right.”.. His laugh held power. 
and the night after.” 

“What’ll your mother say?” 

In the instant of his silence Mollie’s heart ceased to beat; and 
his assertion, “Why, she'll be glad!” brought her no conviction. 
Ever since John Darrah had donned long trousers, his mother’s 
dread of his marriage had been the joke of the elders of Par- 
menter Street. Mrs. Darrah’s phrase, ‘“There’s no one of them 
good enough for my Johnny,” had long since become a byword. 
“The queen regent,’ Daniel Collins had called her; and she had 
justified the name by royal assumption of the prerogative of 
choosing her successor. They had all laughed at it, the O’Malleys, 
Stella Bannon, Eva Morrison, and Mollie leading in the laughter. 
Now, with realization of what Mrs. Darrah’s attitude portended 
to her own future, she shivered a little. John’s arms swung over 
her protectingly, but she arose. “It’s cold,” she said. The spell 
had been broken. 

They went back in quiet, only to find Daniel Collins smoking 
on the doorstep. “Sit down,” he invited John; but the younger 
man would not linger, although the look he gave Mollie mingled 
flame and yearning. “It seems to me,” her father said between 
ruminative puffs on his reeking pipe as he watched John’s back, 
“that ye’re losin’ your way a lot. That’s the second time tonight 
he’s brought ye home. Well, ’tis all right as long as the queen 
regent doesn’t see him doin’ it.” 

“What can she do?” She sought to drown foreboding in defiance. 

“Plenty,” said Daniel Collins. 


“There's tomorrow night, 


HAT Mrs. Darrah could do plenty became evident in less than 

an hour. Mrs. Collins was mending in the kitchen, with Mollie 
reading at the table’near her, when the little old woman came in 
as if blown by a gale, her thin shawl drawn tightly around her 
narrow shoulders, her scanty hair tossed by the wind. “Can you 
give me three spoonfuls of coffee, woman dear?” she piped her 
inevitable greeting. “I didn’t know I was out, and I might as 
well kill my Johnny as ask him to go to work without his pot of 
coffee. I could do for myself with the tea, but he—” 

“Til get it,’ Mrs. Collins said. “Wont you be sittin’ down?” 

“TI can’t stay but the minute.” She took a chair, throwing a 
little nod toward Mollie. “Are you sick,” she demanded of her, 
“to be in at this time o’ night?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Sure, all the girls and boys are great for gallivantin’ these 
days. There’s my Johnny, now, just gone out this minute to 
take some girl to a dance.” 


“T didn’t know he danced.” It was a lie, she reflected, this 
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statement of his mother’s, an arrow sped to stab her, but for 
the instant the ache from its poison hurt as poignantly as if the 
dart had been tipped with truth. 

‘“He’s learnin’,” said Mrs. Darrah. She shut down her mouth 
as if to conceal a secret. “Edna O’Malley’s growin’ into a likely 
girl,’ she added. 

“She doesn’t hold a candle to Edith,” Mrs. Collins volunteered 
in serene unconsciousness of the battle before her. 

“A woman’d think so,’ Mrs. Darrah said, “but I notice the 
boys like Edna. Well, God bless you for your kindness, Mrs 
Collins dear. I hope you'll repay your mother, Mollie, for all 
the work she does for you.” 

“She'll be runnin’ off just when she could be a help,” 
Collins sighed. 

Mrs. Darrah flashed a look of razor sharpness. “Don’t be in 
too great a hurry,” she advised. “Take the good times while you 
can. You may be a long time married.” She drew her shawl 
closer about her as she stood up. “I'll bring this back tomorrow 
on my way from Grogan’s.” 


Mrs. 


OLLIE, in the darkness of her own tiny room, cast out 

thought of Mrs. Darrah’s barbs to revel in the recollection 
of John’s love. From dream to dream she rose to heights of 
self-abnegation until her final prayer, just before she fell asleep, 
was a plea to die, if need be, for John Darrah’s happiness. ... . 
She awoke, however, with avid desire for life, and went through 
the day in thrilled anticipation of meeting her lover at the gate. 
Her fingers raced over her typewriter keys as her brain raced 
over thoughts of happinesss. Again she went toward the gate 
in joyous hope of meeting John; but her heart.sank into misery 
when she saw Edna O'Malley standing beside him. 

Edna, pretty, vapid, voluble, attached herself to them with the 
surety of popularity, not heeding the glance which passed between 
the two of them. The Outriders, she announced, were having a 
dance at Durnan’s that night. “Want to come?” she asked John, 
and only laughed at his outright refusal of the invitation. ‘“You’re 
like Edith,” she shrugged scorn of her twin, “getting too high- 
toned for Durnan’s; but honest, I like it. There’s more fun 
in a night in that old hall than in a week at Elysium. That’s 
Mollie’s beat.” She said it without malice, but Mollie flushed 
angrily. ‘“Elysium’s all right,” she said sharply, and lapsed into 
a silence which held till they had come to Parmenter Street. 

“See you tonight?” John contrived to ask her under the hail 
of Edna’s chatter. 

“No,” she said, driven to denial by hurt that he had somehow 
failed to lose Edna before their parting. Under the pain in his 
eyes she relented, but too late. “All right,” he said, and left her. 

Dinner over, Mollie pined around the house restlessly, wishing 
she had not let pique rule her. Now she wouldn't see John 
until tomorrow night, and the hours stretched forward drearily. 
She was just deciding to go out on the chance of running into 
him, when his mother came once more to the kitchen doorway, 
a tiny package of coffee in her hand. “I wont be stayin’ at all,” 
she declared. “I can’t be leavin’ the house alone, and my Johnny’s 
gone off to a dance with Edna O'Malley.” She did not seem to 
look at Mollie, but the girl could feel the sharpness of her silence, 
and straightened herself on guard. “Maybe you're goin’ to it 
yourself?” Mrs. Darrah queried. 

“Not to that one,” she said. “I’m going to Elysium.” 

“They tell me that’s a grand place,” said the old woman. 

“Tt’ll do,” said Mollie. She turned to her own room, flung out 
of her working clothes, and into the gayest garb of her wardrobe, 
reddening cheeks and lips to conceal the pallor of her dejection. 
So that was John Darrah’s devotion! Taking Edna O’Malley 


to a dance the night after he had told her he loved her! What 
if she had said she wouldn’t see him? It didn’t mean that she 
was going out with some one else. Did he call this love? She'd 


show him, she told herself hotly. She didn’t have to sit by the 
stove while he danced. She’d find Wally Welch in the pool-room 
at the corner, and she’d dance, dance, dance! She sped out of 
the house and down the street as if*driven by the furies. 

Under the yellow light of the pool-room Wally Welch was 
wielding a languid cue. He threw it aside at her summons from 
the door, strutting toward her with conscious vanity. “Do you 
want to take me to Elysium?” she asked him hastily. 

“You're on,” he told her, and went back for his coat. 

As she waited, she had a stirring impulse to turn back. She 
didn’t like Wally. He was lazy, shiftless, getting a precarious 


living from his mother’s softness toward him and from a rather 
doubtful skill with cue and cards; but he danced with the grace 
of a Valentino, and John Darrah hated him with all the strength 











“It’s awful,” Mollie cried. “Sure,” he agreed, “but I love Mary Kate. Here's the chorus.” 


of the soul Mollie had once thought honest. “If he goes with 
Edna, I'll go with Wally,” she prodded herself out of doubt, and 
laughed and joked with her cavalier as they boarded the street- 
car for the dance-hall. 

Elysium, pleasure palace for those thousands of boys and girls 
to whom dancing is the alpha and omega of joy, of excitement, 
of the little social life they ever attain, spread out carpets of 
light for their nimble feet as they joined the crowd at its door- 
way. Gay, festive, blaring, it gave them what they sought for 
the hour; and neither they nor the others who danced beneath 
the brilliant lights of the great dance-hall saw the sadness of its 
necessity 

“I want to forget,” the music kept telling Mollie as she swayed 
in Wally Welch’s arms; but, “This is great,” she told him. 

“You do like me, don’t you?” he questioned her, his narrow 
eyes flaming. 

“I asked you to bring me, didn’t I?” she countered. 

“T thought you liked John Darrah.” 

“What made you think that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Say, Mollie, you and I could get a job 
dancing. There’s a place on Thirty-fifth Street putting on a 
revue, and I know the fellow who’s booking the talent.” 

“Nothing doing, Wally.” 


and you'd make more than 
Why wont you?” 


“Only a couple o’ hours every night, 
you could in two weeks at the Yards. 

“Don’t want to.” 

The music ceased suddenly, and he led her off the floor. 


“All 
I need for a good dancing act is a partner,” he urged. “You 
don’t know the good money there’s in it, baby. Did you ever 
see Ted Wilks? He gets two centuries a week for his act, and 
it aint as good as we could run. Think it over.” 

“No use,” responded Mollie. “My folks wouldn’t let me, even 
if I wanted to.” 

The stealthy gleam in his eyes brightened. 
he demanded. 

“Well, don’t I live at home?” 

“You could get married.” 

“Sure, I could, but what’s that got to do with your act?” 

“You could marry me.” 

“T could, but I wont.” 

“We get on fine.” The band struck up once more, and he led 
her back. “Ever seen anyone can dance together better’n we 
can?” he persisted. ‘We'll win the prize.” 

“What prize?” 

“There’s a big one tonight. 

“This is April.” 


“Aint you of age?” 


It’s the May carnival.” 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Ass YOU ‘ead this installment of Mr. Gibbs’ painter novel, 
its author, himself a painter, is in Cornwall, England, 


laying color on canvas in the creation of pictures that 


by 
George 
Gibbs 


tions. 


by golf.” 


will be shown next winter in the great Eastern exhibi- 
“I am a winter novelist,” Mr. Gibbs defines him- 
self, “and a summer painter—the two professions linked 
As a result Mr. Gibbs has no hobbies, for each 
of the arts he practices provides him escape from the other, 


and escape is the sole purpose of the well-ridden hobby! 


The Story So Far: 
petTER RANDLE had found Josie Brant lost in the rain, staring 
down into the canal. She had almost no money, and—she was 
going to have a baby. 
“What could I do?” Randle explained to his fellow-artist Win- 


gate. “I took her in, of course. I couldn’t let her die of pneu- 
monia, could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Wingate. 

“IT don’t know.” 


“Don’t you realize that these people in Red Bridge will say 
that the baby is yours?” inquired Wingate. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter. “But it isn’t. And if 
they're going to talk, I don’t see how the devil I can stop ’em.” 

Later, Peter went with Wingate to New York; and there, at 
a studio party, he met “Tommy” Keith, a wealthy bachelor girl, 
who lived at the Ritz and whose friends were growing disturbed 
over her partiality for a certain notorious Jack Salazar. It was 
this Salazar, indeed, whom Randle had come to New York to 
interview, on behalf of Josie Brant. 

Randle was persuaded by Wingate and his friend the dancer 
Lola Oliver that he should tell Miss Keith of Josie and Salazar; 
and calling at Tommy’s Ritz apartment, Peter quite simply ex- 
plained the situation; and when Salazar himself put in an appear- 
ance, Peter backed up his story with a photograph of Salazar 
inscribed to Josie. An ugly scene followed, but eventually Tom- 
my dismissed Salazar and forgave Peter his intrusion. 

Later Peter sought out Salazar, but his efforts to make the fel- 
low marry Josie met only derision and suggestions that Peter was 
trying to make use of another man to cover his own derelic- 
tions. Peter promptly sought satisfaction with his fists, and got 
it most competently, but he went back to Red Bridge feeling that 
his mission had been a failure. And now Peter’s friends, including 
Tommy, began a series of attempts to make him see Josie as they 
did—as a scheming creature with an unsavory past who was taking 
brazen advantage of his kindness. Peter, however, refused to 
believe the gossip or to see in Josie anything worse than mis- 
fortune. 

Some weeks later Peter called upon Tommy Keith in New 
York and asked her advice in a business matter. He had intrusted 
his considerable inheritance to a lawyer cousin who had taken 
care of his investments and sent him a monthly income. Peter 
had just discovered that something was wrong with these inyest- 
ments. Tommy introduced Peter to John Kingsley, her business 
adviser—and the latter found that ‘the trusted cousin and his 
partner had speculated with Peter’s money and had lost most of it. 
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“I’m not afraid of getting along for myself,” said Peter to 
Tommy when he reported the investigation to her. “But the 
loss of this money is going to make things difficult... .. Josie 
and I were married in Philadelphia last week.” 

Peter spoke truly. The loss of his money made things very 
difficult, and Josie was bitter in her disappointment. Enough was 
salvaged from the wreck for immediate needs—and to give Josie 
the best of hospital care when it became necessary. Her baby 
died, however, and she was ill for some time. 

Then at last Peter sold a picture, and the proceeds tided them 
over for a further period. He lost a second sale, however, by his 
refusal to alter the painting, a sunrise, to match the purchaser’s 
curtains. Josie upbraided him heartlessly for this. Relations 
between them grew more and more strained. Finally she took 
an abrupt departure for New York. And though she presently 
returned, it was only for a difficult interlude before she left again, 
and Peter knew she had gone back to her old way of life. 

Journeying to New York in search of her, Peter called upon 
Tommy Keith, and accidentally learned that she had been the 
purchaser of the first picture he had sold. And somehow this dis- 
covery brought about revelation—the revelation of Tommy 
Keith's love for Peter, of his hitherto unrealized feeling for her. 
But—Peter had sworn to love and cherish Josie; and the oath was 
sacred to him. 

That night Peter found Josie—in the company of Jack Salazar 
Forcibly he took her away with him in a taxicab and set out to 
drive with her to Red Bridge, but on the way she escaped, and 
he returned home alone. (The story continues in detail: ) 


ETER’S letter to Tommy, written from the sanctuary of the 

island, covered eighteen pages, and contained all that seemed 
necessary to establish his happy and unfortunate relationship to 
her in definite terms. Peter had never been much of a hand at 
writing letters, but what he wrote was satisfactory to Tommy, 
who thought it very beautiful. An idealist who has at last found 
his mission may be safely trusted to express himself in compre- 
hensive terms to the object of his affection. Peter was no 
sentimentalist, and there was a kind of awkward gravity in his 
phrases that was very like Peter himself. He expressed a con- 
tinuing wonder at the miracle that had happened to them both, 
but confirmed, to Tommy’s satisfaction, his own share in the 
revelation. 

He told her why he had returned to Red Bridge without at- 
tempting to see her, and of his fear that he needed time to adjust 
All rights reserved. 











She knew his self-control had been greater than hers, and she fell upon her knees. 


himself to an emotion which might be disastrous to his peace of 
mind and hers. He wrote her that when he next came to New 
York he would be prepared to visit her in a spirit of resignation 
to her wishes and their unfortunate position. (Her wishes!) He 
told her of the finding of Josie and of her escape, blaming him- 
self bitterly for his failure. “And yet,” he said, “I don’t just 
see what else I could do. It was like trying to cage a moth in 
chicken-wire. Her wings are singed already, and yet she still 
flies about the flame. God knows what the end is to be! I 
want to help her. But there’s no way. Perhaps she'll need me 
some day. Then I'll have to help her, Tommy. I wouldn’t be 
worthy of you if I didn’t.” 

It was all of course very hopeless to Tommy, but since Peter’s 
flight after their moment of communion she had had time, like 
Peter, to do a great deal of thinking. But unlike Peter, she was 
less amazed at the sudden declaration of her love than at the 
curious change that had come in her own viewpoint on Peter’s 


“Forgive me, Peter,” she whispered. 


obligations to his wife and their own obligations to each other. 
With Peter’s arms around her, some strange alchemy had been 


at work within her. She had seemed suddenly and mysteriously 
fused into his personality, permeated with his philosophy, 
touched to the core by the magic of his idealism. All things 
that mattered most to Peter seemed to matter most to her—self- 
respect, honor, duty and all the other attributes that Tommy’s 
crowd had long since cast into the discard. She learned at that 
moment that there were finer things in the world than just having 
what you wanted when you wanted it. She wanted Peter Randle 
for her own. He was, curiously enough, everything that she was 
not, her other half, the completion of herself. She wanted him, 
too, because he needed her, and she had proved it. Peter was 
more than an interest that she had turned to when everything 
else had failed. He had been a rock that she had once clung to. 
He was her creature, and she loved him with the generosity of a 
tenderness that had been waiting to be called on—the tenderness 
8l 





“And suppose,’ Tommy said 
slowly, “that I should decide 
not to pay you for this divorce?” 





that comes to some 
vomen often, but 
to other women just 
once. 

She didn’t see ex- 
actly how she was 
going to get along 
without him. So she 
sat and wrote him a 
letter telling him so 
It was a long letter, 
frequently underlined, 
and connoted a devo- 
tion no less fervent 
than his own She 
told him, among other 
less important things, 
that she wanted him 
now more than she 
had ever wanted any- 
thing else in her /ife, 
that she wanted him 
to have on record by 
her own handwriting 
that she would wait 
for him forever. Noth- 
ing would make any 
difference; nothing 
would change her. 
She had seen speci- 
mens of all the men 
that were to be had 
in the world, and she 
wanted Peter to the 
exclusion of all others 
As to Josie, she said 
little. Peter had done 
his duty. Josie Brant 
was, of course, im- 
possible. 

In concluding she 
wrote: “It is, of course, all very dif- 
ficult for us, Peter dear. I’m glad 
you went back to Red Bridge instead 
of coming to the Ritz or even phoning, 
because I don't think I should have 
been strong enough then to keep my 
resolution and help you to keep yours. 
But I’ve had time to think now, and 
to understand just what we've both 
got to do. You're to go on painting fine pic- 
tures. I’m to go on—well, just trying to be a 
little more useful in the world if I can. When 
we meet again, I shall be very cool, very dig- 
nified and polite. Perhaps you shall hold my 
hand. I haven't decided. And you shall sit in 
the big chair with a lot of cushions and smoke 
your smelly pipe and tell me all about the 
things you've been doing. But we must meet, 
Peter. I can’t get along without seeing you 
again. I want you to do your duty. I’ve got 
to help you to do that whatever it costs. It’s 
already cost something. I never counted the cost of anything 
in my life. I know now that things one wants most can’t some- 
times be had at any price. But I’m trying to understand many 
other things—but mostly that our love, yours and mine, could 
never be the beautiful thing that it is if we let it be dishonorable. 

“Oh, I shall be so strong when I see you, dear. You shall come 
to see me when you come to New York, and everything will be 
the way it was—almost, but not quite. But you will be strong 
too, and that will help me to be. And don’t let it be too long. 
Because if you don’t come here before a great while, I shall be 
going to Red Bridge, and of course that would be scandalous!” 
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After she had mailed the letter, she ordered her runabout and 
took a long drive into the country, alone, for this was the one 
diversion that could be suited to all of her moods. She had 
found a new taste for the beauties of the hills, the trees and the 
skies, trying to see them, as Peter saw them, translated into terms 
of color and light and air. They were Peter’s skies. Somewhere 
over there he was painting them. He was working hard. 

She wanted to help him. As she had said, she would have liked 
to buy all his pictures. But that wouldn’t have helped Peter 
to be what he wanted to be. No amount of money that she could 
spend would make Peter paint better pictures. She had promised 
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him not to buy any more of his pictures. But there must be other 
things that she could do to help him on his way. 

Suddenly she recalled some of Fred Wingate’s phrases about 
the career of the painter—Wingate, who had tasted most of the 
bitter ironies of his profession before he had become the vogue. 
There were a lot of good painters, better painters than Peter, who 
couldn’t make their salt. There were paintings that people bought, 
and other paintings that they didn’t buy. But if there were good 
paintings that people didn’t buy, what was the reason? Tommy 
didn’t know very much about Peter’s profession, but she was sure 
that she would have liked “Afternoon Sunlight—Delaware River” 





even if some one else had 
painted it. And Wingate’s in- 
creasing respect for Peter’s 
talents was altogether reassur- 
ing. Other things being equal, 
then, there was no reason why 
Peter’s pictures shouldn’t sell 
as well as those of another man 
with an equal talent. 

As she thought about the 
matter, it seemed reasonable 
to Tommy that it was quite 
possible for a man to become 
an artistic success as well as a 
financial one. There was Win- 
gate himself, for example. But 
Wingate hadn’t been a finan- 
cial success until he was forty 
years of age. Why hadn't he 
been a financial success earlier 
in life? He had told her him- 
self that some of his eafly can- 
vases were better art than his 
later ones. But people hadn't 
bought them. He had not be- 
come the vogue until he had 
found a bellwether. “It takes 
a turn of fortune to make a 
man the vogue,” Wingate had 
assured her. “Luck and a 
bellwether.” 

Tommy turned her car into 
a deserted country road and 
stopped the engine. The sud- 
den silence seemed to put her 
more definitely in contact with 
her thoughts. She got out and 
paced slowly along a path 
among the grasses—a path that 
turned at an angle across a cow 
pasture toward a farmhouse 

and barn. The path was prophetic. It 
symbolized a plan that was growing in 
her mind—a shortcut that avoided the 
longer way by road and lane, a short 
way avoiding the longer journey that 
Wingate had had to travel, that other 
artists were traveling with the goal not 
yet in sight. The thought in its beau- 
tiful simplicity was amazing. “Luck and a bell- 
wether.” If picture-buyers were sheep, as Wingate 
had said, what they needed was a shepherd. If 
Peter’s pictures were good enough to get into good 
exhibitions (and he had proved that), if two of them 
were so good that Lablache could sell them, there 
would be others so fine that other people would 
want to buy them. Tommy’s logic seemed unas- 
sailable. It would be something more than amusing 
to play the game in Peter’s behalf. He would never try to make 
himself popular. There was nothing to be expected in the way 
of propaganda or business initiative from Peter. And with no 
bellwether in sight, it remained for somebody to find one. She 
had made no promises to Peter about not helping him. The 
scheme was worth trying. 

She went back to her car with rapid steps and went bowling 
joyfully homeward. A methodical campaign of persistent and 
tactful infiltration! She would cultivate only those who could 
be useful to her. She would become a gallery-hound, a patroness 
of the arts, a highbrow—even this she would do for Peter. Al- 
ready she was planning at a great rate. Jimmy Blake—he knew 
everybody. She would meet all different kinds of artists and 
their patrons and give them tea. But all the while her eyes would 
be set on bigger game—directors of art institutions, curators of 
galleries, collectors who couldn’t afford to be without a good 
Randle in their galleries. Each one of them should be the dis- 
coverer of Peter Randle, and each, by reason of that discovery, a 
bellwether. Were there flaws in her plan? She could see 
none. There were uses for her money of which she had never 
dreamed. (Continued on page 110, 
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Irs difficult to believe, yet true, that 
there are sections of the populous and 
popular State of Colorado where, so 
far as is known, no white man has 
ever set foot. The writer of this story, 
himself a High Country expert, is at 
present exploring several such re- 
gions, all to the end that more stories 
may be written for you. It is such 
authenticity that readers of this 
magazine have learned to count on. 





DUFFLE bag, its leather bindings scuffed by many a 
é rough excursion, tumbled out of the car, followed by a 
bundle of fishing-rods, each in its aluminum case, a creel from 
which protruded river-grass that spoke professionally of the 
heavy catch within, and finally Drew Maynard, young, booted, 
brown, his checked flannel shirt open at the throat, and in 
his hat a few bass-flies. At the side door of the Maynard 
house, the butler appeared, bowed a greeting, then gingerly 
attacked the baggage, while the master, pulling at his belt 
and stretching his shoulders, surveyed the fishing basket. 

“Got ‘em this time, John,” he said. “They were taking 
everything but the license-plate on the car.” 

“Yes sir?’ It was an ancient story to the butler—fish 
from May until October, and from October until May the 
rewards of the hunt, to be brought boastfully home, then to 
disappear, via the back door, to whomever the servants cared to 
remember. The fruits of Drew Maynard's constant outings sel- 
dom reached his own table. Laurette Maynard, for instance, had 
her personal reasons for regarding as distasteful the efforts of 
her husband on the stream and in the field. As for Maynard 
himself, things seemed to have a different aspect after he was 
home again, and the taste of fowl or fish lost its savor. He natu- 
rally never mentioned the fact that there might be other reasons 
beyond the mere spoils of the chase which led him so often 
afield—in truth, he seldom thought of it that way himself, except 
at such moments as now. 

“Mrs. Maynard at home?” he asked; and the butler, his arms 
full of luggage, bobbed an affirmative. 

“Oh, yes sir. In her room, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said Maynard dryly, and went within. 

The big house was still. It was always thus, it seemed, when 
he came home—as though it had been closed and vacant ever 
since his departure. He strode into the living-room, glancing 
about with that air of appraisal which seems a part of any home- 
ward return; it was precisely the same, just as he had known it 
would be: the humidor fresh filled, his favorite outing magazines 
in their rack beside the big chair. Yet, paradoxically, it irritated 
him to have things always thus—perhaps because his wife had 
arranged the room. Yet it couldn’t be that; for in spite of every- 
thing, Drew Maynard loved her. He turned from the big room, 
and rough boots clattering, proceeded upstairs. 

“Hello,” he said as he paused for a moment in the door- 
way. 
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“Hello, Drew.” Laurette 
lay curled in the soft cush- 
ions of a chaise longue, a 
magazine in one hand, the 
other halting at the rim of 
a box of chocolates—a pi- 
quant, bored little creature 
with a picture prettiness, but lacking something, as Drew Maynard 
had so often told himself in the last few years. Now, with the 
same air of appraisal that he had given below, Maynard glanced 
about the room. 

The place was disordered. Three books lay opened on a table, 
partly read, never to be finished. The box of chocolates bore 
evidences of investigative fingers having delved into the lower 
layers. Laurette tossed aside her magazine, hummed a bit of a 
popular song, then casually asked: 

“Was the fishing good?” 

“Great! Got several four-pounders, and hooked into one that 
I’m just as glad I lost. By the way, I’ve a bit of news—” 

“T’ve a bit myself,” she interrupted, then straightened from 
her languid position. “I’ve signed a contract with the Gazette.” 

“Laurette!” He stared, mouth agape. “Do you mean to say 
you’ve done that! Those silly songs too, I suppose. You're 
talking about the broadcasting?” 

Laurette Maynard assumed to disregard his astonishment and 
smiled, but there was a flash in her brown eyes. She sang: 

“All my girls have bobs and curls, and eyes of deepest blue, 

All my girls are the dearest girls, for all my girls are you!” 
































The man's voice 

went lower: “Leave 

out the sarcasm. 

For some unexplain- j 

able reason, we do i 

love each other.” | 
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“Silly or not, they’re popu- 
lar,” she declared with a shrug. 
“Besides, it’s perhaps no more 
foolish than your latest exploit 
—which I haven’t heard about 
yet. What is it?” 

Drew Maynard stepped from the doorway and his keen blue 
eyes suddenly narrowed. 

“Don’t squint your eyes that way, Drew,” Laurette said. “It 
shows the places where you’re not sunburned. On your lids. 
You look like a clown in the circus.” 

“How I look isn’t the point. You're not going to work in 
that broadcasting station. It seems to me that a woman of your 
position—” 

“The President of the United States broadcasts.” 

“Not idiotic songs. ‘Papa, Love Mamma!’” he quoted with 
deep derision. 

“Perhaps more people will listen to me. It’s my own business 
what kind of songs I like. Anyway’—decisively—“I’m going 
to do it.” 

The man’s voice went lower: 
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“I told you I had a piece of news for you. I meant it. I’ve 
thought over everything while I’ve been off by myself on this 
trip—”’ 

“Thanks for the consideration.” 

“Leave out the sarcasm. I’m trying to do something for both 
of us. Maybe you'll deny it, but for some utterly unexplainable 
reason, we do love each other.” 

A twinge of pain passed over the youthful features of Laurette 
Maynard. 

“That’s the sad part, Drew,” she said. 

“But we can’t make a go of it. I’ve thought it all over, and 
I've come to the opinion that it’s the life you lead, here in the 
city.” 

“Oh?” 

“This continual chasing around, distractions, leaping from pil- 
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lar to post, never knowing what you want from one minute to the 
next. Your silly friends—” 

“Only silly because you can’t speak their language,” came in a 
heated parry. “What does anyone but yourself care about the 
pattern of a shotgun, or the name of a new brand of bass-flies?” 

“As much as I do about their brand of guff,’ he retorted. 
“That’s neither here nor there. I’ve thought it over. I’m going 
to take you away.” 

“Are you?” 

“I’ve bought that place I was telling you about—in Colorado. 
Cheekas Lake. We're going out there.” 


UT Laurette Maynard had risen. “We,” she snapped, “are 

going to do nothing of the kind!” 

“Laurette!” 

“I said it, and I mean it. To go to a God-forsaken place like 
that—to live in a log cabin! I? To exist in that idiotic, use- 
less sort of life, just so you can get your fill of catching and kill- 
ing. /’m going to stay here.” 

“And sing brainless songs over the radio!” 

“If I care to—which I do. The more brainless they are, the 
better. When I’m not thinking, I’m not remembering—” 

“That you’re my wife, I suppose.” 

“No.” She became serious again. “That you're the sort of 
person you've become, Drew. Do you realize what you've asked 
me to do? To give up everything I possess, everything I enjoy?” 

“It’s for your own good!” 

“For your own selfishness,” she retorted. “Just because you 
don’t like the way I amuse myself, you determine I must do an 
utterly unreasonable thing. Well, I wont do it.” 

“People never want the medicine they need,” he insisted, and 
Laurette whirled. 

“Medicine!” she sneered. “That’s a new one. I suppose you're 
going to take me into the great open spaces where men are men, 
and women,”—she quoted a vaudeville saying,—‘“are terrible. 
There you'll make a new person of me. As if you ever even 
notice the kind of country you go into! What kind of flowers,” 
she asked suddenly, “grow down on the White River where you’ve 
just been fishing?” 

“Flowers?” 

“Yes, flowers. And you,” she continued scornfully, “want to 
take me out somewhere and make me over. Just another of your 
foolish whims, Drew,” she said, adopting a lighter tone. “You 
have as many of them as I. I suppose I’m to become an authority 
on trout—when they bite and when they don’t bite. When to 
kill this and kill that and kill the other thing! That’s all you 
think about—catching and killing. No thanks, I'll stay here and 
sing my silly songs for the Gazette.” 

He still stood there, glowering. 

“Laurette! We've had about all of this sort of thing that 
either of us can stand. We've got to do something. You'll 
either go out there with me or—” 

She paused in her humming. 

“I—suppose so, Drew. But I'll not go with you. I can’t.” 

At the door her husband hesitated. 

“Just about what I figured, Laurette. We—we simply don’t 
seem to be able to make it, do we? I’ve thought of that too. 
You'll—need an excuse. Desertion’s about the easiest, I guess. 
It'll take a year. I might as well spend it out there as any- 
where.” 

The lips of Laurette Maynard went gray. 

“I suppose so,” she said dully. “It—hurts terribly, Drew. But 
one big hurt is no worse than a lot of little ones. And we don’t 
—don't seem to be able to find anything in common, do we?” 
Then, after a pause: “Maybe it’s better, Drew. Maybe we don’t 
love each other as much as we think we do. We might get over 
it. Then you’d marry the kind of woman who can please you, 
and I'd marry the kind of man who’d—” 

“What?” P 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, nothing. I just suppose 
every woman wants certain things.” 

“I’ve given you everything you wanted.” 

“Everything you could give me,” she corrected, “that I would 
let you give me.” 

He sighed. “You’re beyond understanding, Laurette!” 

Her lips trembled. “As far as you’re concerned, Drew,” she 
said slowly. “I—I guess the best thing for us is—good-by.” 


WEEK later, where the sun blazed, and the chipmunks 
scampered from rock to rock with the excited chattering in- 
cident to an invasion, a four-horse team clattered and struggled 
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with the grades of a road unused for years. A grizzled, booted 
mountaineer, his beard flying in the wind which swept down 
from the snow-splotched peaks immediately above and beyond, 
lurched in the seat, while the wagon rocked and jolted with the 
uncertainties of a road which had seen little of tires and steel- 
shod hoofs, but much of melting, of drift, seepage and the work- 
ings of erosion since it ceased as an active lane of endeavor with 
the death of a gold-camp far above. Great ruts, where in the 
spring torrents roared and lashed, broke the steady ascent; 
ancient, rotten stretches of corduroy caused the horses to cease 
their straining, and with snorts and pawings, to protest against 
the task before them, then, faithful creatures of the hills that they 
were, to press wearily onward. 

Drew Maynard rocked with the load—a conglomerate of large 
tins, crammed with food, his rifles and shotguns and rods and 
fishing basket, an old trunk filled with bedding, and a few smaller 
cases. These latter he watched constantly as the creaking vehicle 
scraped along the rocky incline, or slued dangerously as the 
precarious trail dished precipitously toward the gulch, causing the 
driver to swing his scrambling team up the mountain-side, that 
they might hold safe their burden. He had spoken little during 
the journey, beginning with the gray of dawn at a lonely station, 
itself a good mile and a half above sea-level, from which the 
progress had been steadily upward for more than fourteen miles. 

They were in the High Country now, that altitudinous seg- 
ment of the Rockies seldom invaded by those who are not forced 
by circumstance, the lure of game or the beckoning of possible 
gold. ; 
Long since, they had passed that phase of altitude where the 
aspen grew in its shivering stretches of green—now it lay below 
like a vague distant meadow, light against the heavier and blacker 
patches of coniferous growth; behind this, expanding in constantly 
lessening levels of altitude, the various lower ranges of the Rockies 
lay outlined, as upon a topographical map: the mine-scarred hills 
surrounding the little town where they had outfitted, the smoother 
rises of the primary range farther on, and at last, fifty miles 
away, the plains, swimming in a haze of distant heat. It all 
fascinated Drew Maynard. It was as though he had reached an 
elevation from which he could leok over a wall at a country to 
which he must not return; as though, by his own volition, he had 
become a prisoner—a prisoner of height and desolation. 


‘THE wagon-road led shelf-like about the shoulders of a series 

of mountains. Far across a cafion, through which a tumbling 
stream raced in frothy descent, the ghosts of an ancient forest 
fire stood white and bleak, unswayed by the wind, which carried— 
although it was midsummer back in the land whence he had 
come—a bite of autumn in its teeth. Here and there, in the 
higher reaches of aspen, a few touches of gold appeared, indica- 
tive of frost. The eternal drifts directly above the wagon-road 
bore streaks of clear white against the brown, where new snow 
had brushed the heavier patches, dust-caked by the winds of a 
fleeting summer. The trees, scattered beside the rocky scar 
which passed as a road, were beginning to take on a new shape. 
Their branches extended toward the lower country, trunks twisted, 
as though a playful giant had turned them round and round— 
then held them until resiliency had passed away. The squirrels 
which chattered and scolded here were different from those 
Drew had known in lower country—smaller, more active, with a 
belligerent air, as though resenting intrusion upon their time 
whose every minute must count against months of possible starva- 
tion. 

Everywhere the man looked, the country seemed to be fighting 
—against height, against the incessant sweep of wind that shrieked 
down from the snowfields above—fighting! 

Yet beside the trail the columbines nodded; the Indian paint- 
brush splotched its clusters of red against the blackness of seep- 
age-softened soil, reinforced by the blooms of a hundred other 
forms of Alpine flora, which seemed to cram every moist space, 
stretching away in riotous confusion of ‘pastel delicacy—pale 
blues and paler pinks, golds and faint silvers, lavenders shading 
into mauves—flowers, flowers. Drew Maynard, with a certain 
rebellion against Laurette’s remark of a week before, turned to 
the driver. 

“Well, I'll at least have plenty of blossoms for my table up 
here,” he joked grimly. 

The old man rolled his tobacco-cud and spat over a wheel. 

“Folks don’t pick flowers much up here,” he said. 

“Why not? They’re pretty.” 

“Yap.” Then silence for a moment, while the tobacco was 
again adjusted. “Thet’s why they don’t pick ’em. Figger the 
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“Beaten too.” he muttered, swaying with fatigue. “You've got a right to live.” 


posies've got a hard enough time as ’tis. Don't git a real start till 
July. Be through in three weeks more.” 

“So? Stop blooming, eh?” 

“Nope. "Taint thet. They'd keep right on ef they could. 
Funny thet way, how things fight up here—like they'd just got 
a taste an’ wanted more. Nope, ‘taint thet. Winter.” 

“Winter? But it’s only late August.” 

“Down in the low country,” said the driver monotonously. 
“This here’s timberline. Thet makes it different.” 

He swung his hand then, in an inclusive gesture which indicated 
the whole expanse adjacent to their destination, a scant half- 
mile upward, where the road disappeared at a ridge of a jutting, 
brooding hill, and the pines loomed black and clustered, as if 





huddled in a final defense against a savage enemy. After that— 
only the deep red granite of jutting peaks, the ragged upstretches 
of rock tumbled upon rock, the dirty white of eternal snow- 
patches, their edges sharp against the barrenness of the stony 
lands about them. 

“Well, I’m not up here for the country,” Maynard said. “T 
came to fish and hunt.” 

“You'll get what you come after.” 

“Plenty of it, eh?” His voice had become vibrant with en- 
thusiasm. “I've got some mighty good guns with me. Any 
deer?” 

“Yap.” The driver spat. “Git a buck most any time.” 

“Good! Smaller stuff too?” 








“Yap. An’ bigger, if you want it. Dependin’ on jest what 
you want to kill. Kind o’ wild up here. “Taint reached much 
by the professional killers.” 

Thereafter conversation lagged, while the wagon scraped and 
rocked, while the ancient driver swore affectionately and cracked 
his whip when the wheels locked in the grudging trail. Higher, 
higher they climbed—until the tips of hundred-foot pines, long 
dead, merely fringed the road from their root-place in the gorge 
below; until, in the stretches that formed an abiding-place, the 
rotting timbers of age-old landslides piled helter-skelter like so 
much gigantic matchwood; until the living things took on an 
aspect more and more pleading as they bent toward the hazy, 
distant plains, as though begging to be freed from the earth 
which bound them. The driver spat again. 

“Folks thet make these hills often don’t kill much, ’ceptin’ fer 
food,” he said. ‘Kind o’ git so’s they appreciate somethin’ bein’ 
around.”’ 

Drew Maynard laughed. 

“T love to hunt,” he said. Then as the driver and wagon 
lurched heavily, shifting the load: “We'd better straighten that 
box a little. It’s fragile.” 

“Dishes?” 

“No; radio. Just thought I’d bring one with me. Pretty far 
from telegraph or telephone up here—and I rather wanted to 
keep in touch, back in St. Louis. In case of accident or illness.” 

“Yap?” Then the driver 
shifted to a more com- 
fortable position. ‘Don’t 
know much about ‘em. 
Folks don’t have ‘em 
much in this country. 
Lots o’ Tommy-knockers.”’ 

“Tommy-what?” 

“Knockers. Funny 
screeches an’ sech, thet 
don’t belong there. The 
sharps just call ’em in- 
terference, whatever thet 
is. Us hill-billies git funny 
notions, I guess. Ever’- 
thin’s so spooky. Tommy- 
knockers is what the min- 
ers call ghosts.” 

“Oh! You say the radio 
isn’t much good up here?” 

“Oh, itll work all 
right, if thet’s what you 
mean. It’s a spooky thing, 
anyhow. I don’t want no 
truck with it. Still, it’s 
better’n tryin’ to take 
somebody along fer 
comp’ny, up in this coun- 
try. Yuh can allus shet 
it off. Humph! Pretty 
near there. The lake’s 
jest around thet bend.” 

“Good. I'll get some 
fishing tonight.” 

“Yap. Ef you're thet 
anxious.” 

But when the supplies had been piled in the little one-room log 
cabin, and the creaking wagon with its bearded driver set off 
screeching on the down-grade, Drew Maynard did not turn at 
once to his rods and flies. He stood surveying his new abode, its 
squat, ancient stove, its one bed, its chromo pictures, souvenirs of 
a former occupant long since gone, who had tenanted this place 
as a haven during his search for gold. Out on the trail, the sound 
of wagon-wheels was growing steadily fainter. The wind moaned 
in the eaves of the cabin; a squirrel, in the twisted limbs of a 
pine, chattered. Drew Maynard moved as if by second nature to- 
ward a gun and fired through the window. 

“Fresh meat for dinner,” he said as he retrieved his tiny quarry. 
A half-hour later, as he rested a moment from the labors of un- 
packing, he stretched his arms above his head in satisfied laziness, 
and regarded the furry little thing which lay so still on the bench 
beside the stove 

“Nothing to do but fish and hunt,” he mused 

He paused, listening. The wind had died for the moment. 
The stirring of the half-clothed pines had ceased, and the moaning 
in the eaves. Save for his own breathing, and the humming of 
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bluebottle flies outside the window, there was not a sound. Even 
the waves of the lake, stretching away from the rocky buttresses 
just below the cabin, had smoothed out. This great upheaved, 
gaunt world was still—still as death. 

Drew Maynard stirred. “What’s the difference?” he said, as if an- 
swering an inner chiding. “There’ll be a dozen more of them chat- 
tering in that tree tomorrow. I'll have all the company I want.” 

But as he said it, he fished into the old trunk and brought forth 
a clock, unconsciously more anxious for the sound of its ticking 
than for the correctness of its time. He had deliberately come 
here alone, for two reasons: first because he detested companions 
when fishing or hunting, secondly because he had been warned, in 
the little town below, that if he were going into the high hills 
for any length of time, to make his trip solitary. A companion 
was only such for atime; after that, another human, they said, was 
likely to become strangely obnoxious. Moreover, Drew Maynard 
was in no mood for human company. Yet, as he set the blithely 
ticking clock on the top of a cupboard, he paused for a long mo- 
ment in contemplation of the photograph of his wife which had 
been the first, thing unpacked. 
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I wonder what will 
He turned. “Guess 


“Silly child!” he muttered. 


“Silly child! 
happen to her—with the lead-rein gone?” 
I'd better be fixing that radio. Even if I do hate the thing!” Nor 


did he notice how easily he talked aloud. He merely turned to 
his task, completing it somewhat feverishly. Evening had come; 
the sun, bright yellow a moment before, had merely faded, then 
dropped behind the ragged fringe of the high peak at the far end 
of the lake, and now it was dusk. 

Dusk, and the fish leaping. Drew Maynard soaked his leader, 
selected his flies and jointed his rods. Then, athrill with the ex- 
citement of the strike, the lunge of the hook caught fair, and the 
struggling rainbow lashing at the end of the line, he drew fish 
after fish into his net. The evening deepened without the man 
being aware of-it. It took the ragged hills into its embrace and 





“Folks thet make these 
hills often don't kill 
much,” the driver said. 
“They appreciate some- 
thin’ bein’ around.” 





pi FS 
4 converted them, first to soft, 
velvety things, then to deep 
shadows, which, becoming 
blacker and more black, 
a os seemed to draw away, re- 
py sentful, frowning. Drew 
¢ Maynard cast again, tugged 
at the unseen strike, missed, 
then came tense. 
“Yes!” he shouted. “Who’s 
there?” 
But it was only the mut- 
tering of a waterfall across 
the lake. The lake began to sparkle; strange iridescent 
points seemed to rise from deep within its black 
bosom. Drew Maynard stared, then glanced up. 
Only the stars—hanging low in an attempt at friend- 
liness, yet cold, like the night wind from the snow- 
fields. Then from afar over the cliffs and pinnacles a 
shrieking rose: the coyotes, starting forth upon their 
nightly raids. Drew Maynard turned back to the 
cabin, halting at forms which rose suddenly before 
him, then became only trees—stopping to listen to 
voices which grumbled from a distance, came closer, 
then revealed themselves as only the wind in shud- 
dering pines. He longed to remain, that he might catalogue all 
these strange things about him; yet he longed equally for the com- 
panionship of light and shelter, and the friendliness of the clock 

Once within the cabin, with the oil lamp gleaming and the 
stove ablaze, he laughed at it all, and with something of resigna- 
tion went to the duty he had sworn for himself, the daily con- 
nection by air-lane with distant St. Louis. 

Tonight the demons of the air screamed and shrieked and 
chattered at him as, the static of the high hills bounding into action 
with the pulling of the switch, Drew Maynard sought, out of all 
the world, for St. Louis. It seemed to take on a human quality, 
that screaming; now it was like the long-drawn-out whistling of 
old Mike, the popcorn man who made the rounds cf the block, 
back home in St. Louis; again it was as (Continued on page 102) 
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Who Dared 


By William Dudley Pelley 










“I want space in your paper 
for a letter that I've writ- 
ten expressing my opinion 
of such a dastardly offense.” 






O writer in Amer- 
ica reflects the hu- 
man drama of a little 
town with a deeper 
sense of reality than 
Mr. Pelley. For years, 
as a working newspa- 
per man in such a 
town, in Vermont, he 
has watched the pag- 
eant of life from the 
office windows, and 
from time to time, as 
now, has set his skill- 
ful hand to revelation. 


Illustrated by Donald Teague 


MAN cannot publish a daily paper in an average small town 
+ * through the social and commercial changes of nearly three 
decades without entering intimately into the personal affairs of 
its people. 

No parents can greet a new infant, no family suffer commo- 
tions from obstreperous offspring, no father and mother realize 
relief from the expensive luxury of a modern daughter through 
final matrimony, no husband and wife “enjoy” a series of in- 
compatibilities ending in alienation—without the reflections from 
these occurrences in some form or other reaching into the office of 
our paper up here in Paris, Vermont. Take the domestic troubles 
of Rannard Boltman and Bella his wife as a case in point. 

Of course we might not have had the affairs of the Boltman 
family kept before us so aggravatingly had it not been for the 
Reverend Gustavus Gates. But to go back, the old files of the 
Weekly Telegraph will reveal Rannard Boltman’s birth-notice; in 
the issue for November 20th, 1901, may be found the two-column 
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obituary of old Colonel Boltman, Rannard’s father, ending with 
the assumption that the wheelbarrow factory out on “the flats” 
would doubtless fall to the management of his only son. And 
a year and six months later, all over the front page of the Daily 
Telegraph is an account of Rannard’s wedding in the Second 
Presbyterian church to Bella Winship, daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Clayton Winship, of Hastings Crossing. 

A careful perusal of these items will disclose the personal in- 
terest of reporter and editor, originating from day-to-day contact 
with the persons themselves. And so when news filtered into our 
office that all was not going well with the Boltmans—that Rannard 
was encountering a somewhat ragged struggle with his inherited 
business, that Bella was showing herself as one of those wives who 
deport themselves constantly as though their feet pained them, 
that despite the two children born to the couple we might yet 
witness the eruption of a domestic voleano—we were increasingly 
concerned. But when the aforesaid dominie stamped into our 


























establishment one night during the panic of 1907 and made his 
catastrophic pronouncement, “The wheelbarrow factory’s bank- 
rupt and Rannard Boltman’s bolted!” we would no more have 
made a sensational news story out of the episode than we would 
have headlined a local girl’s lapse from rectitude or joked over 
the death of a prominent citizen. 

“How do you know?” Sam Hod demanded. 

“Bella came over to the parsonage and broke down completely. 
She showed me the scoundrel’s letter and asked my advice about 
bringing him back. I want space in your paper for a letter that 
I've written, expressing my opinion of such a dastardly offense and 
asking that everyone watch for the scoundrel.” 

“Try and get it,” my partner snapped tartly. 


AM HOD and the Reverend Gates began their residence in 
Paris at about the same time. Both were young, newly mar- 
ried, with much to learn of the world and life. Sam went into 
the office of the old Weekly Telegraph, succeeded to its owner- 
ship, took me in as partner, purchased a rival sheet, made the two 
a daily. From thirty years of barometric success he has emerged 
a kindly, tolerant, elderly man with shrewd eyes, grayed temples 
and complacent girth—likewise a disposition to wink an eye at the 
weaknesses and ills to which poor human flesh is heir, at the same 
time condoning nothing disloyal to the community or injurious to 
the good name or morals of the men and women in it. 

The career of the Reverend Gates, however, has been one long 
battle to counteract the iniquity of mankind in general. To begin 
with, he was cut from the material out of which all the Cotton 
Mathers of the universe have been fashioned. He started life 
under the belief that this world is essentially vile, that humankind 
is the product of sin and that compassionate toleration for in- 
discretions or derelictions is but camouflage for approbation and 
license. His pastorate has been one long castigation of Bill Low- 
ry’s saloon,—when we had 
saloons, — J oe Cummings’ 
pool-room, the French Club 
on Water Street, the pre- 
vailing fashions, the modern 
dances and the lack of 
stamina in the National 
Board of Motion Picture 
censorship. 

And yet the man has sur- 
vived: a tall, lean, hungry- 
looking individual of fifty, 
with angry hair, wide cheek- 
bones, rimless spectacles 
halfway down a sharp nose, 
a preoccupied air and a 
great perplexity as to why 
an uncomfortable hush 
should settle over any male 
crowd in which he appeared, 
and an exodus to the side- 
walk immediately ensue. 

Yes, the Reverend Gates 
has constantly been “‘on the 
outs” with life, and he has 
never seemed so happy nor 
appeared to better advan- 
tage than when “replying” 
on a Sunday to the edi- 
torial position Sam may 
have taken on some local 
controversy. Not a bad 
man at heart, you under- 
stand; rather, he might be 
more aptly designated as a 
local martyr who has en- 
countered au exceedingly 
hard time to mart. 

So Bella Boltman turned to the Reverend Gates when her 
heckled young husband folded his tent, so to speak, and 
quietly stole away. 

“What did he say in his letter?” asked Sam. 

“Something about being sick and tired of Bella bossing 
him. That he was going after some real affection, children 
or no children.” 

“The provocation must have been pretty stiff to leave 
that little boy and girl behind, whether his wife gave him 
proper affection or not.” 











“What does such a scoundrel care for the heartaches of little 
children?” 

Sam bridled at the way the man said it; one might have thought 
the grass widow his daughter, the way he exercised himself. “I 
don’t know’s I’d call Ranny a scoundrel,” returned the editor. “I 
always thought him a pretty straight sort of chap. Talked well 
enough, anyhow.” 

“Well, actions speak louder than words. 
Bella Boltman to raise those children, alone.” 

“Don’t know’s her plight’s any worse than a hundred other wom- 
en left widows every day in the year. And the provocation must 
have been there, I say, or Ranny never would ’a’ done it. There’s 
always a provocation, remember. There aint a single caper a per- 
son cuts, from cussin’ a stovepipe to skippin’ with another man’s 
wife, that don’t have its basis in due provocation. Trouble is, 
we condemn folks only because we see the results—never the 
causes that drove ’em to it. We judge ’em by our own back- 
grounds and temperaments, totally forgettin’ that if we were set 
down in the same mess of circumstances, we'd probably do the 
very same thing. Or worse!” 

“No causes could ever be adequate for a father to commit a 
crime like this.” 

“Crime? Dunno’s I’d express it quite so strong. 
got his breakin’-point, and Ranny probably reached his. 


He’s gone—and left 


Every man’s 
Heard 


Bella bawlin’ him out for some little thing up to Whipples’ one 
She’s the kind who dis- 


night, right there in front of company. 








She would discuss 
it with anyone, 
from the head se- 
lectman'’s wife to 
the grocery man. 

















“Barbara!” he repeated. “You 
are Barbara, 1 suppose, aren’t 
you? I—I'm your father.” 


cusses her husband’s little faults with the neigh- 
bors. Shouldn’t wonder but what she’s gettin’ 
pretty much what she deserves.” 

“I see!” the Reverend Gates snapped dryly. 
“Then you condone this sort of thing—throw- 
ing helpless children—” 

“I don’t condone anything. I’m simply re- 
servin’ judgment because I haven’t heard Ran- 
ny’s side. Of course it falls pretty tough on 
the kids—if he’s really gone for good. All the 
same, seems to me Bella’s got to face her quota 
of responsibility Speakin’ of crimes, how 
about razzin’ her man till he reached his 
breakin’-point and scooted to get shet of her? 
You mean to tell me she’s wholly innocent?” 

“If he’d been a real man, the fellow would 
have borne it. Suppose all men cut and ran 
every time a little domestic altercation came 
up? Where'd society land, then?” 

‘There’s times when 1 wonder if it wouldn't 
be a darned sight better for the children than 
bein’ raised by a spittin’ and clawin’ father and 
mother.” 

“The Bible says—”’ 

“For wives to submit themselves unto their 
husbands as unto the Lord. Go preach that to 
Bella, and see how she takes it. What you up- 
set for, anyhow?” 

“Bella’s been a communicant of my church 
ever since girlhood. It’s only natural, having 
lost both father and mother, she should seek 
her pastor for solace and advice. And try as I 
would, I never was able to get Rannard to 
come and hear me preach—” 

“That's a point in his favor,” laughed Sam. 
“T see; your animosity’s more or less personal. 
Well, forget it, Gus. These little complexes 
have a way of ironin’ out—sometimes. I dare 
say these Boltman kids will grow and do pass- 
ably well, father or no father. Boys and girls 
have an aggravatin’ little habit of becomin’ 
what the Lord intended ’em to become, whether 
parents enter into it or not. Did Rannard 
leave his wife any money?” 

“Oh, he said in his letter he’d see she didn’t 
suffer. But it isn’t a man’s money a wife—and 
mother—wants. It’s his presence, his moral 
support, his masculine influence.” 

“No; what you really mean to say is: some 
one to do the dirty work. But strange to say, 
when a woman’s got that presence and mascu- 
line support, it rarely occurs to her that it’s her 
job to conserve it—not until after she’s lost it.” 

“I get your attitude, Sam Hod. You secretly approve of what 
Rannard’s done, simply because Bella may have her peculiarities 
like all of us. Instead of using your paper as a great moral force 
to scorch such transgressors—” 

“Gus, I'd like to know how long you think a paper would run 
and make any money, playin’ the réle of scold for the town? 
What’s Bella goin’ to do, anyhow?” 

“What can she do? The man’s gone. Nothing lies before her 
now but grim, inexorable duty.” 

“Wont hurt her any, grim duty. Might be the makin’ of her 
And the worry’ll take off some of her fat. She’s got too much, 
anyhow.” 

“Well, she’s said that if she has to assume all the responsibility 
for raisin’ that boy and girl, she’ll teach them to hate their fa- 
ther—” 

“And you condone that?” 

“Tt’s only natural she should feel so, isn’t it?” 

“Doesn’t speak much for your teachin’s, lettin’ her pour that 
sort of vitriol on impressionable children.” 

“Tt would be mighty thin punishment for the father’s action. 
It’s in a man’s children that he always meets his retribution.” 
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“T wonder!’’ mused Sam. Then he added: “But that goes for 
a woman too—if you're right. However, don’t let’s lose any sleep 
over it, Gus. Rannard may get homesick and come tootin’ back.” 

But Rannard Boltman did not come back. He might have suf- 
fered homesickness—in fact, we know his ensuing homesickness 
was hideous. But he did not come back—at least, for years. 
And during that time the Reverend Gates kept us faithfully in- 
formed regarding the woefulness of Bella Boltman’s widowhood 

To begin with: for the first time in all her days Bella Boltman 
was introduced to responsibility—specific, aggravating, inescapa- 
ble responsibility. The girl Barbara had been three years old, 
the son Harrison a year and seven months, when Rannard showed 
the town his heels. Parental Paris simply couldn’t understand 
how a normal man could thus steel himself to all tugs of baby 
hands at his heartstrings, shut his eyes to consequences and set 
his face toward parts unknown as though he had never a care in 
the world. 

Rannard was blistered in church meetings and at sewing-circles; 
Bella was solaced and coddled over back fences and across church- 
supper kitchen dishes. In so far as I was able to perceive, not a 
soul in the place outside of Sam Hod wasted the slightest thought 
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on the man’s motivations or tried to comprehend what causes 
drove him to do as he had done. He was black, insufferable, out- 
side the pale. Bella, on the other hand, was blameless, pitiable, 
wronged beyond compensation. And her responsibilities were 
grievous—at least, the town so inferred. 

One might imagine she had been left with a whole orphan 
asylum, the fuss she made over her trials and worries. And the 
town mothers sighed over her, and the local wives used her as a 
glaring example of what their own hard lot might be if their own 
menfolk showed themselves calloused enough to hold up Rannard’s 
conduct as a precedent. Bella did not spurn all this compass 
It was incense burned unto her. 

She was a large woman physically. In her early married life 
she had been pleasingly plump, but as she aged, she fattened. The 
iggravations and cares of her “widowhood” should have left her 
frail, forlorn and piteous. Instead, she began to look like an in- 
verted triangle, and most amazingly healthy. She had a round 
head set on a pair of tremendous shoulders, and the bob of her 
yellow hair (yes, she wore it bobbed) only accentuated the 
roundness of that head and the breadth of those shoulders. Most 
of her face became chin, and it dropped straight down to her 


bosom. The bobbed hair curled toward her cheeks in i 
even in the mornings she wore jade earrings—some Paris people 
wondercd if she slept in them. Hands and feet appeared ludi- 
crously small to serve a woman of such ponderosity. She had 
scarcely any vamps to her pumps, and hopped like a rabbit 

The more responsibility weighed upon her, however, the heftier 
she became. When discussing the “burden” her husband had cast 
upon her,—and she would discuss it with anyone, from the head 
selectman’s wife to the grocery man,—her mouth would draw 
down at the corners. And venomously, as the years 
rolled up and no word came back from the erring Rannard, into 
Barbara and little Harry she injected the malignity of her own 
spleen—spleen at her corpulency, spleen at her burden, spleen at 
the pinch of her pumps, spleen at finding herself a widow without 
a widow’s privileges. 

Time and again people wondered why she didn’t divorce the 
truant on grounds of desertion. The Reverend Gates informed 
us in the office that Bella held divorce to be immoral; she was a 
God-fearing, Christian woman, and the Bible held specific declara- 
tions concerning divorce. As a matter of truth, we knew she was 
too indolent to get a divorce. Besides, if she divorced Rannard, 
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she would thereby forever sever herself from the chance to wreck 
him—in case, at some distant day, she got trace of him. Bella 
would no more have cast Rannard on the domestic ash-heap than 
she would have cast Barbara or Harry or the money that came 
to her with such mysterious regularity. Rannard was far from 
being zero in her life; he was the mainspring of the pity she 
demanded of the town, and by keeping her legal bonds strong and 
healthy, she might eventually tie him to the block of her wrath 
and bash him with the ax of her vengeance. All of which was 
constantly kept before the minds of her offspring. 


"T WISH you wouldn’t talk about Rannard Boltman,”’ declared 
little black-eyed Barbara to three women one day, who had 
been discussing the absentee in the mother’s kitchen absence. 
“He’s a scoundrel—even the minister says so—and the less his 
name is mentioned, the better!” This in the twelfth year of the 
precocious child’s age, and all adolescence ahead of her. 

The three women raised their six eyebrows in astonishment— 
and then dropped them. But not one of them went home that 
night without a rankle deep within her. Strange to relate, that 
rankle was at Bella, not at her erring husband. 

“But what’s supportin’ her?” demanded Sam of the Reverend 
Gates one afternoon in the office. 

“Oh, she gets a check from a New York trust company four 
times a year,’ the minister admitted sourly. “All the same, that 
can’t compensate for the loss of—” 

“How much is the check?” 

“A mere thousand dollars.” 

“A mere thousand dollars! You mean, every three months 
Bella Boltman gets a thousand dollars? Four thousand a year?” 

The Reverend Gates admitted that this was so. 

“Then what’s she all the time caterwaulin’ about?” 

“The responsibility—” 


“Apple-sauce! That woman doesn’t need sympathy; she needs 
a couple of swift kicks—even if she is a female!” 
“All right! Wait till one of those children falls into some 


social pit or other, through not having a father’s influence and 
counsel to guide them as they’re growing. He'll suffer his punish- 
ment—you wait and see. He’s stealing the sweets of his freedom 
now perhaps, but the day will come when they'll taste like ashes 
on his tongue.” 

“Then those kids will also be disgracin’ the mother who’s ‘sac- 
rificed’ herself so much to raise em. Don’t forget that, Gus.” 

“But you can’t blame a poor weak woman, burdened with anxie- 
ties beyond her strength—striving to do the best she knows how 
according to her light—” 

“Baa!” scoffed Sam. “Bella’s poor and weak enough to move 
a safe. If those kids turn out with queer complexes, it’ll be 
solely and completely because of the venom the woman’s injected 
into ‘em to hate and despise their dad—” 

“You don’t consider he deserves it?” 

“I’m thinkin’ of the effect on the youngsters themselves.” 

“That should be—and will be—Rannard Boltman’s cross.” 
minister pounded his fist on the exchange table. 

“Gus,” grunted the editor, “you may be a holy man in this 
community, but to me who’s known you personally the past 
thirty years, you’re an ass!” 

“Thanks,” returned the pastor. “From you that’s a compli- 
ment.” And he stamped out, scowling. One gathered he would 
never set foot in our office again. But he always came back. 
Sam Hod and his antagonisms were as vital to the Reverend 
Gustavus Gates as his dyspepsia. 

And then, one early spring evening, coming up to Paris in the 
shuttle train from White River Junction, diagonally across the 
aisle from me—/ saw Rannard Boltman! 


The 


A MAN of forty-five or thereabouts, you would have taken 
41 him to be, had you been with me in that odorous smoking- 
car. He was tall, well-knit, distinguished. The front of his -vell- 
shaped head was bald, put a powdery fluff of silver at each 
bronzed temple made him vaguely handsome. And yet—there 
were lines in his face which should not have been there. 

You’d have felt him to be a man who had paid a heavy price 
for whatever he had become; he had hoed a hard row, and the 
hoe-handle had persistently whipped back in his face. Just below 
Hastings Crossing he turned and glanced backward—a bit fur- 
tively, I thought, though it might have been nervousness. He 
saw and recognized me! 

He hesitated only a moment, then rose and came back to my 
seat. “Hello, Bill!” he greeted. “How’s everybody up in the old 
home town?” 





A Father Who Dared 


“Rannard,” I answered, and meant it, “you’re a sight for sore 
eyes! You darned old prodigal, how came you on this train?” 
And I made room for him beside me. He did not accept the 
place, however. He pushed the opposite seat-back forward and 
rode up to Paris facing me. 

“I got sick of living abroad,” he began. 

“Abroad? You mean Europe?” 

“No—the Orient. Japan! The quake smashed up everything 
out there last year. Took it into my head I’d come home.” 

Home! I wondered what sort of homecoming it would prove to 
be. I said, however: “Must be fifteen or eighteen years you've 
been away. Gosh, how time flies! Yet aside from losing some 
of your hair, and the rest getting gray, I knew you at once.” 

He lifted those troubled eyes. “I went away in nineteen-seven.” 
Suddenly I detected pain behind his voice. “Tell me,” he begged, 
“will I be persona non grata up here in Vermont?” 

“Well, a town’s mind is a child’s mind,” I told him. “Other 
domestic commotions and sensations make it forget pretty easy 
—at least draw the sting from personal rancor—” 

“Sensations! Did I really hand Paris a sensation when—” 

“If you didn’t, Mrs. Boltman’s contrived to keep her ‘widow- 
hood’ more or less sensational ever since you bestowed it on her. 
What brings you back anyhow—your daughter’s marriage?” 

Had I struck him with a hammer, I could not have stunned 
him more. His mouth came open; his falling cigar made a 
sprinkle of sparks at our feet. “Daughter’s marriage?” he whis- 
pered faintly. 

“Yes, Barbara’s getting married—didn’t you know?’ 

“To whom?” 

“Lynn Gates—son of the Reverend Gates. The two families 
have been pretty thick since you left. It’s quite a local romance, 
some think, though others have their doubts.” 

“But Barbara’s not yet—good Lord, have I been away so 
long? Why’s she marrying so young?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Have to ask her,” I said. “The 
young folks go their own ways, these days.” 

The prodigal father pulled a second cigar from his vest without 
taking his eyes from my face. He bit off its tip and got it 
lighted—to give himself composure, I suppose. “Apparently,” he 
remarked, his voice under better control, “I’m getting home at 
an opportune time.” 

“Mrs. Boltman know you’re coming?” 

“No; I just took it into my head all of a sudden to return to 
America and make the trip up here to look over the changes. A 
father might get curious, you know, to see how his children have 
grown. And now you tell me Barbara’s getting married! Great 
Cesar! I can’t get it through my head I’ve got a daughter old 
enough to be married.” 

“Wait till you see her,”’ I responded significantly. 

He leaned forward, pitifully eager. “And my boy, Harry? 
How’s Harry?” 

“°Fraid you wont see Aim. Harry’s reporting on a paper down 
in Boston. Worked awhile in our office but got this better job 
only last month. Grew up into a regular, two-fisted feller and the 
despair of every girl in the place.” 


“I thought—” 


’ 


WE reached Paris at twenty minutes to seven. The street- 
lamps were lighted. No one recognized my companion as 
we walked down to the business section from the depot. We 
walked mostly in silence, for—speaking personally—I was too 
preoccupied with Rann Boltman’s story, as he had told it in the 
past half-hour, to join him in whimsical comment on the changes 
time had wrought. 

“Where do they live?” he asked as we neared the hotel. 

“The Asheley house, up on Elm Street.” : 

“But when I left town the Asheley residence was considered 
a rather pretentious—” 

“So it is yet. Your wife hasn’t been exactly poverty-stricken 
during your absence, Rannard.” 

“I know no reason why she should have been. 
yellow as that!” 

“Going up at once?” 

“After dinner. I'll check my bags first, and get a room.” 

“At the Whitney House? I thought you were going home?” 

“Not till I know how Bella and the children—great Czsar 
Barbie married! I'll be sort of scared to see her grown so big.” 

It gave me a heart-pinch, the way he said it. 

“Well, eighteen years is eighteen years. She’d naturally grow 
you know!” 

“What sort of chap is this minister’s son—anything like his 
dad used to be?” (Continued on page 140) 


I wasn’t as 
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But I tell ‘em 
I'm just a little 
plain home body.” 


“Mr. 


By McCready 
Huston 


McCready Huston is another of 
those young men to whom this mag- 
azine may justly point with pride. 
For in large measure he has come 
into his own in these pages, where 
so many of his stories have appeared. 
It was but a step for him from short 
stories of the New Trianon Hotel in 
Jonesville to a novel of his own coun- 
try—Indiana; now the step has been 
successfully negotiated and the book's 
publication is imminent. He's going 
to stick to Jonesville and the New 
Trianon, however, and in an early 
issue will be another tale of the two. 
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Please! 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


w= the Mastodon Hotels Corporation took over the old Smith House 

in Jonesville, rebuilt it and rechristened it the New Trianon, it ac- 
quired, with the good will and reputation of the Smith House, a fixture 
in the person of Clavering Silverthorne. 

The president of the Mastodon chain was smart enough to know that a 
clerk who had been greeting the transient and local guests in Jonesville for 
fifteen years might be a useful person to have around while the New 
Trianon was training the old customers to take their coffee after, instead 
of with, their meals. 

While the hotel was the Smith House,—three dollars a day, American 
plan,—coffee was largely something to dip bread into; but both coffee and 
bread were excellent, and one could get a dinner for what the New Trianon 
intended to charge for one sad filet mignon without the shoestring potatoes. 
To take away the seventy-five-cent dinner that had made the Smith House 
famous was not expedient without somebody on hand to soften the blow; 
and so Mr. Silverthorne, the night-clerk, was invited by the new manage- 
ment to stay and become the chief desk man. The invitation was issued 
in spite of the corporation’s employment efficiency expert, who had consulted 
his card index and had recommended transferring a bright young man from 
the company’s Hotel Midlandia in Brownsburg. 

Mr. Silverthorne fitted the place like a saxophone player’s Tuxedo. Hotel 
clerks, like morning-newspaper men, should have no relatives, and he had none. 
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Not only was he without encumbrances, but he was wary of 
acquiring any. Mr. Silverthorne was jealous of his independent 
state. When he said good-morning to Clarice, who presided over 
the lobby humidor and news-stand, he employed a studied, dis- 
interested tone suitable to a bachelor of forty-five when ad- 
dressing a widow of twenty-seven. 

Clavering Silverthorne was going somewhere, and he did not 
intend to carry extra weight. His motto was: “He travels the 
fastest who travels alone.” He had adopted it as his favorite 
motion-picture subtitle, plucked hot from a film of God's country, 
where men are men. Mr. Silverthorne was a collector of sub- 
titles. He did not propose that his life should be without color 
or meaning. He had a goal and it was within sight. 


OME day he would walk into the lobby of the most luxurious 

hotel in a great city, hand an English kit-bag and his trunk- 
checks to a boy, take the pen from a cringing clerk, sign the 
register, demand an outside room with bath, above the twelfth 
floor—and get it. His was a hunger for the grandeur of gilt and 
onyx, marble and velours, wrought iron and gleaming brass, white 
linen and silver, a hunger growing out of his lean years spent 
watching country hotel lobbies revolve from behind desks. He 
was a veteran of other and lesser Jonesvilles. 

His passion for being a guest had grown until he had come 
to measure his slowly rising balance at the Jonesville Title and 
Trust by the number of days it would command at the Ritz or 
the Ambassador, the Blackstone or the Drake. He was willing 
to eat limitless fried eggs at fifteen cents in the Greek restaurant 
in the basement of the New Paradise Theater if some day he 
could eat them at eighty cents a pair in Madison Avenue, New 
York. He admitted to himself that even his intention of writing 
a novel was secondary to his ambition to move with the powerful 
and great through the dazzling magnificence and courtly vistas of 
the Hotel Carlovingian. 

Mr. Silverthorne intended to live. 

Now, a man moving toward his goal usually is happy, or at 
least content, no matter how slow his progress; but Mr. Silver- 
thorne was not happy. As he turned the verd-antique bay of 
the New Trianon’s desk over to Mr. Fellowes, he was conscious 
of a return of a strange restlessness, an irritation, that had been 
disturbing the calm of his normal being for days. Taking from 
its hooks the brass plate that bore the legend, “Mr. Silverthorne,” 
he laid it carefully away, letting his eyes rove the gay rotunda. 
His gaze rested on Dewey P. Smalley, whe, as Armand le Brun, 
swayed lissomely every evening as violinist of the New Trianon 
orchestra. Armand, too, was unhappy. Clavering knew that; 
but the musician’s discontent arose from the mere demands of 
the public for jazz when he wanted to play concertos. It had no 
root in the existence of another person, as Mr. Silverthorne’s had. 

Mr. Silverthorne’s elevation had one distinct disadvantage. It 
was glorious, of course, to be able to look coldly over the heads 
of Jonesville’s leading Kiwanians; but it was chilling to admit 
that his new job interfered with his career. It gave him his 
evenings free. After years as a night-clerk, to be forced to find 
some way of spending evenings was to him almost a calamity. 

He had soon discovered that long, unoccupied evenings meant 
an outlay for amusement that would wreck his financial program. 
Instead of watching his day of glory come nearer, he was horrified 
to realize that it might slip away from him; and to make matters 
worse, Clarice, across the lobby, instead of working nights as she 
had done for five years, had become the daylight custodian of the 
cigars and cigarettes and was ready to check out at seven o’clock 
and stroll with him down the Boulevard Belleau or along Pershing 
Avenue. .... 

He saw she was counting up her cash register. In five minutes, 
dressed for the street, she would emerge from the locker-rooms 
at the employees’ entrance. Mr. Silverthorne knew that if he 
took his hat and went at once, he would be safe, but his going 
would seem pointed; if he waited for her, that would seem 
pointed too, and in a different, more significant way. 

Although the Mastodon Corporation, with the assistance of 
five hundred thousand dollars from preferred stock, floated in 
Jonesville by the Bigger and Better Jonesville Committee, had 
made the New Trianon a hotel beyond the criticism of even so 
sensitive a creature as Mr. Silverthorne, the new situation it had 
created for him was beginning to be annoying. As a night-clerk, 
without entanglements or engagements, he had moved steadily 
toward his goal; but now— 

He decided to carry off the situation with that air of distin- 
guished detachment he admired so much in Milton Sills; so he 
waited in the gloom of the employees’ entrance and stepped to 





“Mr. Silverthorne, Please:” 


the walk beside Clarice with his version of the tolerant dignity 
he had so often observed in Sills’ pictures at the New Paradise 
Theater. 

Clarice looked up at him with a twinkle. “I was afraid you 
weren’t coming,” she said. “I’m going to get a little supper at 
the flat; better come along out.” 

He did not know how Milton Sills would meet that. Clavering 
was hungry; and he knew the dexterity of Clarice in her kitchen- 
ette. He had been there once; and the memory of it took away 
the fortitude with which, after his day’s work was ended, he always 
moved, without pause, toward the New Hermes Restaurant in the 
basement of the New Paradise Theater. 

“I ought to go on out to my room,” he countered. 
a lot of writing to do tonight.” 

‘““My land! So have I!” Clarice laughed. “I’ve owed Mamma 
a letter for three weeks. Folks up in Benton Harbor'll think I’n 
dead.” 

“This isn’t a letter,” he said stiffly, realizing that they ha 
turned west on Pershing Avenue and were walking steadily toward 
the New Sussex, where Clarice kept house with her six-year-old 
son. 

“I know; I’ve heard about your writing,” she murmured. She 
seemed to be walking quite near—too near—to him. “Lena, one 
of the girls in the Coffee Shoppe, told me; she says you're a 
genius or an author or something; only it’s a secret, and I wasn’t 
supposed to let on. I can’t imagine where she heard it.” 

Clavering could. He knew where Lena had heard it. He had 
told her himself one night in that secondhand Ford coupé he 
had struggled to possess for a few weeks in the spring. 

“T can’t say I’m an author,” he said. “I just jot things down 
that come to me, just for my own amusement.” 

“You’re wonderful,” Clarice said softly. She was standing 
under the entrance lamp of the New Sussex, looking up at him 
out of the little close-fitting black hat that had been made with 
just such an occasion in mind. The result was perfect. The 
next thing Mr. Silverthorne knew, they were in the flat, and 
Clarice was starting to scramble eggs on the electric grill. 

“All the girls make fun of me for not going out more,” she 
rippled, laying the plates and filling the coffee machine. “But 
I tell ’em I’m just a little plain home body, and I’d rather be 
here in my own little nest than dancing at a ball given for me 
by the Prince of Wales. Give me a good book and a nice, cozy, 
rainy evening, and I don’t ask anything else.” 

Mr. Silverthorne wondered just what she meant by that. 

“Of course,” she went on, “it’s rather expensive, keeping up 
a three-room apartment, and all the girls wonder why I don’t get 
somebody to come and live with me. But I say I want my little 
Harold to have the privacy of a real home. He’s in there now, 
asleep.” 

She gestured with her fork toward the bedroom door. 

Clavering arranged the chairs, the while he thought of a room 
at the Ritz. 


“T’ve got 


FROM where he sat at the little gift-shop table, he caught too- 
frequent glimpses of himself in the mirror behind Clarice. It 
reminded him that he was bald, and the reflection of his cheeks 
told him he was fatter than his ideal of Lew Cody permitted. 
Lena, in the Coffee Shoppe, had once told him he reminded her 
of Lew Cody. He looked around critically. He resented the 
comfort of the little flat, the good coffee, the scrambled eggs and 
bacon. They were lures, clearly set forth as such; and so was 
Clarice, smiling at him brightly from behind the percolator. It 
was one of those situations into which he had so often seen 
strong men walk, on the screen, and out of which they never 
emerged the same. 

“My land!” she began again. “I don’t see how you keep every- 
thing going in a big house like the New Trianon. It must take a 
lot of brains. I don’t see how you get any time for your writing.” 

“Oh, you get used to it. But a man has to keep up. I’m going 
East soon to look over some of the big hotels.” 

It had never occurred to him before, but tonight, sitting there 
with the third cup of Clarice’s coffee, it seemed probable that he 
would go at once on a tour of hotel inspection for the Mastodon 
management. 

“Will you be gone long?” she asked, and he went right on: 

“Oh, possibly a month.” 

He lighted a Jonesville Chamber of Commerce cigar. This 
imaginary business trip might pave the way for the time when he 
would have to blight this little girl’s hopes. He wanted to be 
merciful. He enlarged the theme grandly, squinting at the ceiling 
through his smoke. 
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Py McCready Huston 


‘I love to see a man 
smoke,” murmured Clarice 
I'd like to run up into 
the White Mountains for an- 
other month,” he went on 
| ought to work on some 
of the things I’ve been neg: 
cting; and Id like to get 
my hands on a fly-rod again.” 

He had not caught a fish 
since his boyhood on the 
vanks of the White River, 
vhere he had hooked mud- 
ats with a bent pin. 

“You'd like to work on 
our—writing, up there?” 

He did not affirm or deny 
He looked away, frowning, as 
he had seen Jack Holt do. 

“IT must go. I don’t want 
to; but I have a lot to do 
onight,” he finished. 

In the little hall she seemed 
disappointed. Indeed, when 
he caught sight of the bright 
square of living-room, he was 
on the point of staying. But 
4 man must be a man. His 
motto came to him: “He 
travels the fastest—” So he 
traveled; and behind him 
the door closed lonesomely. 


UCCESSIVE days of say- 

ing good-morning to Clar- 
ice with the right degree of 
detachment, and of saying 
good-night with the air of 
not knowing he should walk 
with her to the New Sussex, 
wore Mr. Silverthorne fine 
Robbed of his poise by daily 
reminders of domestic life 
that he knew was reaching 
out to tame him, he struggled 
to master his fate; but eat- 
ing more suppers in the little 
flat, he realized, with every 
bite, that safety lay only in 
going away. An especially 
delightful fresh peach short- 
cake decided him. 

“Mr. Lee wants me to go 
East,” he said, putting down 
his fork. “I loathe travel, 
but the management depends 
on me, so.” 

That was his beginning, and presently he wrenched open the 
door and was gone, down three non-fireproof flights to the open 
air and masculine freedom. He stood under the streei-lamps, 
gazing at the stars, with the gentle breeze stirring the dozen loyal 
hairs on his scalp, and for a long minute he was Conway Tearle. 
Then he tramped home to his furnished room, filled with a high 
resolve. He would take the road of ambition, lead where it 
might. 

He intended next morning to seat himself casually on the edge 
of Mr. Lee’s desk in the private offices and demand a leave of 
absence. He had planned to swing one foot and smile down at 
his chief, as he had seen Tom Moore do. But the chief’s glance 
of irritation stood Mr. Silverthorne up against the glass partition 
and caused him to revise his request. He said he would like to 
go away for a while, and if it was all right, he would draw on 
next year’s vacation. 

“A week at the outside,” snapped Mr. Lee, and turned back 
to his work. Mr. Silverthorne padded out. Behind the desk 


The bell-man led 
the way to 1675, 
in which a guest 
was tolerated for 
ten dollars a day. 


again, he switched the register around with an angry sneer and 
glowered at the head bell-man standing inoffensively at his station. 
He would go, and he would never come back. They would expect 
him next week; and after they had waited four or five days he 
would send them a telegram, saying he had consented to manage 
the Carlovingian in New York, or that he had gone to the White 
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He would leave Jonesville and the 


Mountains to finish his book. 
New Trianon fiat. 
Arrangements made, he visited the bank, where he wrecked his 
work of years on the four-per-cent side of the white-tiled vista. 
From there he went quickly to the station, and in a voice he did 
not recognize, asked the agent to reserve a lower on the Limited 


for the next afternoon. His former grandeur was rushing back 
into his repressed and harassed being, and so he deliberately chose 
the most expensive passage he knew. 

Fifteen minutes later in the Olde Suffolk Leather Shoppe— 
when you lived in Jonesville it was Martin’s harness-store—he 
was pointing out to the clerk the bag he had carried mentally for 
two years. He bought a pair of them, ordering his initials in 
discreet black letters, after the knowing style he had admired 
when the luggage of Cyril Maude’s company was stacked one 
day on the floor of the New Trianon’s lobby. 

A clothing store, recently renamed the Cambridge Shoppe, was 
next door, and there he spent an hour selecting two suits. Mr. 
Silverthorne asked for and insisted upon having “rough tweeds.” 
Those, he knew, were what all gentlemen wore. The salesman 
was rather mystified at first, but exhibiting- the roughest and 
heaviest of his numbers, one a reddish, double-breasted affair and 
the other a gray with a surface like a cocoa mat, he closed the 
sale as quickly as he could, promising that the trousers, when 
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Mr. Silverthorne's face 
was pale. He re- 
peated unbelievingly: 
“You don't page?” 


altered that afternoon, would be’ as long and as wide as his cus- 
tomer described. A shaggy cap and some shirts with soft collars 
followed. A pair of stout shoes completed the purchases. Mr. 
Silverthorne started to call them boots, but he knew the salesman 
would not understand. 

As he hurried home, he was tingling with the knowledge that 
he had carried off the first lap of his adventure like a man of the 
world. His masterful decision had earned his full self-approval, 
and he tossed his straying hairbrush into its proper place with 
a heartless sweep of his arm. Standing in front of his mirror, 
he repeated Twenty Exercises for Busy Men and recited all he 
could remember of “The Shooting of Dan McGrew.” 

Mr. Silverthorne had only one regret: He had priced new 
evening clothes, but they were too much for his native caution. 
He had decided that his 1903 dinner coat, with padded shoulders 
and long waist, would have to do. Among as many as would 
surround him in New York, at the Carlovingian, his coat would 
not be noticed. 

As night drew on, he sat under the gaslight and composed a 
note to Clarice, letting her know he had been sent East on 
business and might be gone indefinitely. He signed it below an 
“Au revoir ;” he thought that meant what he intended it to mean. 


EHIND his red-cap, Mr. Silverthorne walked majestically up 

the incline into the gateway of the city of his dreams. Emerg- 
ing mistily into the enormity that he discovered was the Grand 
Central, he wished to halt and take his bearings; but before he 
knew what was happening, a taxi starter had shut him emphati- 
cally into a cab and he was careening along Park Avenue, puzzled 
and amazed and a little sore. He had discovered that man pro- 
poses but the god of traffic disposes. 

It disposed to spoil his dramatic entrance to the Carlovingian, 
too. The taxi-driver turned where turning was prohibited, dodged 
where dodging was deadly, and with a wrench of the wheel that 
sent his anxious fare crashing against the window, drew up at the 
edge of the canopy before Mr. Silverthorne realized they had even 
started 

The field marshal who was acting as doorman snatched him 
from the cab, and a bell-man snatched his grips. When Mr. Silver- 
thorne began to breathe again, he was standing in a long line, 
waiting to see if the Carlovingian would consert to endure his 





“Mr. Silverthorne, Please/” 









He looked around sadly and regretfully, 


presence for the night. 
thinking of how he had planned to saunter casually and impres- 


sively into the attentive, deferential center of things. He had 
not sauntered. He had been catapulted. And no one seemed to 
know that he had arrived. 

He was fifteen minutes reaching the superior young man with 
the sleek hair who appeared slightly puzzled and uncertain about 
the outlook. If Mr. Silverthorne told him he wanted an oxtcide 
room with bath above the twelfth floor, he did not pay any at- 
tention. He consulted some invisible statistics behind a screen, 
stopping occasionally to examine his nails, and reappearing, made 
a memorandum on a printed slip. This he handed to the bell- 
man, who had dived over the line of prospective guests to stand 
at Mr. Silverthorne’s left, and turned to the next suppliant. 

Baffled and confused, Silverthorne was pressed into a brass cage 
and shot aloft to the sixteenth floor, where the bell-man obtained 
a key from a haughty young woman at a desk in the corridor, 
and then led the way through many tunnels to Room 1675, in 
which a guest was tolerated for ten dollars a day. 

In a twinkling the young man in the uniform had moved the 
window shade three inches, raised the sash, peeped into the bath, 
pocketed his quarter and disappeared, leaving Mr. Silverthorne 
to the diversion of contemplating the rooftops of the famous 
Forties. 

He was at the peak of his adventure, and he had found no 
thrill. He stared at his English bags, standing side by side. They 
had caused no comment. Among the scores of bags rushed into 
the Carlovingian hourly, they had attracted no more attention 
than their owner; and that was none. 

It was only a little past eleven. How quickly he had been shot 
into place by the station, cab and hotel combination! The day- 
light-saving custom was all that saved him from having a morning 
to put in with nothing to do. Fortunately, luncheon time was 
near. He would put on his other suit and go down and have 
himself paged. His greatest hour was at hand. 

Bathed, shaved and arrayed in what he thought were rough 
tweeds, he delivered his key to the haughty young lady at the 
floor desk and received in exchange a printed slip telling him 
his own name, his address and specifying the amount of his daily 
tribute to the hotel. It read, “Clavering Silverthorne, Chicago.” 
After all, Jonesville is not so very far from Chicago. 
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By McCready Huston 


Descending in the brass cage, he was projected into the whirl- 
ol of the street floor, a whirlpool of people who seemed to be 
ing somewhere in a desperate hurry, then suddenly changing 
eir minds and hurrying back. 
He edged into a refuge behind a pink marble pillar and tried 
to rediscover himself. From where he stood, he could see the 
entrances of numerous rooms full of dining-tables, entrances 
guarded by distinguished-looking men in dinner coats who seemed 
to be worried about something. Niches for the sale of flowers, 
cigars, newspapers, theater-tickets, toys, candies, perfumes, baf- 
fled his gaze. Compartments for managers, assistant managers 
and assistants to the assistants ranged one side, and in them 
were mahogany desks but no managers. There was a counter 
for baggage and steamship information, and a small riot over in 
one corner proved to be people trying to telephone. And always 
boys laden with baggage staggered in from the entrances, and men 
pushed their way toward the room-clerks. It was hot. Feeling 
nervously at his collar-band, Mr. Silverthorne wondered why 
Englishmen were so devoted to rough tweeds. He felt swathed in 
coffee-sacking 

After a few moments the million movements before his tiring 
eyes seemed to take on a kind of furious order. He began to 
velieve his evaporated confidence and joy of living might return. 
He put out a hand and touched a passing bell-man. 

“I want to have a party paged,” he said 

The bell-man was clearly annoyed. 

“We don’t page anybody here,” he said. 
a guest, you can leave a message or call up his room. 
the rules to call anyone. Ring his room over there.” 
ished with a gesture 

Mr. Silverthorne’s face was pale 

“You don't page?” 

“No—couldn’t. Got too many people in the house 
out five years ago.” 

He turned away, leaving Mr. Silverthorne standing bewildered 
against the pillar 

He couldn't even hire himself paged! He was denied the 
exaltation of hearing “Mr. Silverthorne, please!” ringing through 
the vaulted lobby of the Carlovingian. He moved miserably 
into the whirlpool and let himself be bumped around by a hundred 
men who perhaps had some reason for being. For the first time 
he was conscious of the pancakes he had eaten while the Limited 
was whizzing past Poughkeepsie. 


=) 


“If your party is 
It’s against 
He fin- 


He repeated unbelievingly : 


Cut it 
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Presently he approached the grilled entrance of the Corinthian 
Room and there was whisked inside by the ambassador on guard 
and seated in the center of a lake of small tables around which 
men and women were lunching feverishly. 

Without knowing what he ate, except that it was bad for his 
digestion, he consumed the Carlovingian Special Plate at one-filty 
That finished, he wandered out and was lifted skyward to lie on 
his bed and wonder what it was all about. 

But Clavering Silverthorne had planned his plunge too long to 
admit defeat now, and as he lay resting, feeling sleep stealing to 
his rescue, he set the stage for the evening. 

He would dine, as he had always intended to dine, in state; and 
afterward he would stroll up Broadway and drop into a theater. 
He was sorry he had no cane; he would like to “twirl a light 
Malacca” as he strolled. Where had he read that the hero twirled 
a light Malacca? 

Tomorrow he would take up with the management of the Ritz 
or the Ambassador or perhaps the Carlovingian the matter of 
giving one of them the benefit of his services. Dramatizing his 
approach, he decided to buy a cigar and chew it with a frown 
in the style of Thecdore Roberts. He drowsed, hardly noticing 
the twinges from the Corinthian Room’s Special Plate at one-fifty 

Mr. Silverthorne had always thought the carte du jour in the 
Olympian Room of the Hotel New Trianon back in Jonesville a 
formidable thing to read and the prices on it disturbing; but when 
the embossed placard of the Byzantine Gardens of the Carlovin- 
gian was placed deferentialiy on the heavy, thick cloth before him, 
he realized he hadn't seen a thing. It almost blinded him. Before 
he had fully grasped that the document was a bill-of-fare, four 
waiters had done fifteen unnecessary things to the table, glass, 
silver and napery. As he regarded the printed lines dimly, through 
a blur of bewilderment, he was conscious of a waiter standing 
at. his shoulder with pencil poised. 

“The guinea hen is ver’ nice this evening,” the personage mur- 
mured in Mr. Silverthorne’s ear. “Or perhaps a little of the blue- 
fish and the capon 
Louis XV—alligator- 
pear salad—a sweet?” 

This was a little too 
smooth and rapid for 
Mr. Silverthorne. He 
had not only seen 
things done with cere- 








An hour later the doctor 


stood ready to go. He 

was a young man and 

seemed to be trying to 
keep from laughing. 
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mony in the New Trianon, but he had also 
watched Richard Barthelmess at restaurant 
dinners in many pictures. He knew a dinner 
should begin with soup, or if not that, then 
with fruit in silver cups, bedded in ice. 

“I'll have some soup,” he said. 

The waiter made an illegible scratch on 
his pad. The speed of the gesture gave the 
guest no time for studying the million 
strange names of food that leaped at him 
from the display. 

“The lobster are 
We serve them ver’ nice here. 


ver’ nice this evening, 
A small 


sir. 

lobster with mayonnaise, some julienne pota- 
toes, perhaps hearts of lettuce, anchovy 
sauce ?” 


That was it. 
he wanted. In such places people ate lobster. 
He would have that. He said so and started 
to lay the card aside, but the waiter was 
not through. 

“The new peas are ver’ nice this evening— 
or perhaps the green beans? And a sweet? 
Some of the baked Alaska? Some cheese? 
Coffee ?” 

The sweating guest was at ease now. He 
tapped the card on the cloth as he had seen 
Lionel Barrymore do. 

“Artichoke,” he said. “Bring some arti- 
choke and some Brie cheese afterward.” As 
he handed the card to the waiter he added: 
“If the Brie is fresh.” 

The waiter vanished. 
been good to him. Mr. Silverthorne had 
not vetoed the new peas or the green beans 
and had left the sweet to him. 

Seated majestically before his bright red 
expanse of lobster and his dull green splash 
of artichoke, Mr. Silverthorne acknowledged 
tremblingly to himself that he did not know 
how to eat either. There was so much of 
both—with the peas, beans, lettuce and the 
bread-tray, they covered the whole table. 
The only clue he had to the situation was 
a miniature fork. This would not serve as 
a lance for the artichoke, so it must have 
something to do with the lobster. 

His first tentative thrusts suggested cau- 
tion. It was bad enough to have the lobster 
on the table but it would be worse to send 
it skidding to the floor. 

He probed the artichoke, smearing the 
yellow sauce about earnestly. He wanted 
to appear busy, as if he brought to lobster 
and artichoke a special technique. Poking 
around among the leaves, which had been 
plucked and piled about, he discovered by 
accident what appeared to be edible. He 
nibbled at that, temporarily ignoring the 
cactus. Back at the lobster he began to find 
that the armor was not all of the sprawling 
thing. Little by little, perspiring in his 1903 
dinner coat, he got some of the unfamiliar 
food into his being. 

The common viands he consumed savagely 
between his explorations of the others; and 
when the waiter finally swooped down with 
his cohorts of bus-boys to clear away the 
dishes, Mr. Silverthorne had made memo- 
rable havoc. The waiter whisked on the 
cheese with indestructible disks supposed to 
be crackers, and Mr. Silverthorne crunched 
them valiantly. 

A strange and cloying pudding followed, 
and a tall, silver urn of scalding coffee. He 
dispatched the threatening-looking dessert 
quickly and sat with his coffee and a cigar 
he had bought from the part-time countess 
in the lobby. It was very black and very 
thick, the thickest and blackest cigar he had 
ever seen. 

Paying his bill and leaving a little more 
than ten per cent on the tray, he groped 
for the exit to the lobby with just a sug- 
gestion of a reel. Somehow the idea of 
strolling up Broadway, twirling a light Ma- 
lacca, did not- appeal to him just then. He 
did not feel like dropping into a show, but 
more like dropping into bed. 

Mr. Silverthorne made for his room. 

Some hours later he woke dismally, the 


Clavering knew now what- 


host of a terrific pain. Outside the Venetian 
blind, which he had managed to lower and 
then could not raise, the city was black, 
and the only sounds were those clangors 
and mournful street-cries of middle New 
York just before the dawn. 

For a man who did not know how to 
eat lobster, he had consumed a great deal— 
a great deal too much. The lobster, the 
salad, the artichoke, the cheese, the mys- 
terious pudding and the prodigious quanti- 
ties of ice-water had brought him face to 
face with the tragedy that had impended 
for years. Mr. Silverthorne was a sick man. 

He was a lonely, wretched, frightened sick 
man—a sick man who one moment feared 
he would die and the next moment feared 
he wouldn't. On the sixteenth floor of the 
Carlovingian, in solitary grandeur, Mr. Sil- 
verthorne realized, as he groveled and 
groaned, that he was, after all, forty-five 
years old. Wher the demons of indigestion 
marshaled their shock battalions and threw 
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their full offensive against the racked 
stanchions of his feeble frame, he reached 
out of bed for the telephone. When the 
sleepy operator responded, he pleaded with 
her mournfully: 

“Send the house physician to Room 1675. 
Send him right away.” 

He managed to creep to the door and 
unbolt it. The trip back to the bed was a 
horror of chills. . 


N hour later, the doctor, bag in hand, 
stood ready to go. He was a young 
man, not as solemn as the Jonesville phy- 
sicians, and he seemed to be trying to keep 
from laughing. 

“You'll be all right in two or three days. 
I'll look in on you toward evening and again 
in the morning. Better not get up today.” 

Mr. Silverthorne rolled over and turned 
his face toward the lavender roses that 
sprayed the wall. He had no intention of 
getting up. He was skeptical about ever 
getting up. 

“Tell me again what you had to eat 
yesterday,” said the doctor gently. 

The man on the bed started to tell him, 
but before he had finished, the doctor 
opened the door. 

“You poor nut!” Clavering heard some- 
body say. He twisted his throbbing head 
to see if it could have been the doctor. It 
sounded like him. Anyhow, he was gone, 


and Mr. Silverthorne was left alone with 
his symptoms. 
A poor nut! Well, that was what he was. 


He admitted it to himself. He had paid 
hundreds of dollars just to hear his own 
name shouted and had failed in the attempt. 
All that had been delivered by the city of 
his dreams was a case of acute indigestion. 
All he had to show were two bags he would 
never need, and two suits he would never 
dare wear in Jonesville. Jonesville! Not 
so bad. He lay and thought about it as 
daylight stole sheepishly into the room. 
As an after-flash of pain twisted his 
pudgy bulk toward the wall, he began to 
resent the doctor’s attitude just a little. The 
doctor had been so businesslike, so unim- 
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pressed, unless it had been with Clavering’s 
painfully recounted audit of his diet of the 
last twenty-four hours. The doctor must 
have noticed those English kit-bags on the 
stool; did they mean nothing? 

He iay and waited for another pain, and 
as he waited, his mind went back to Clarice. 
He phrased a message to her. He would 
ask her to come and rescue him. That 
would be a treat for her; it would make 
her happy. As he wadded the pillow and 
steeled himself for the next stab, he could 
see Clarice coming into the room. He would 
be sitting up by that time, in a wheel-chair, 
gazing pensively out over the East River 
His room commanded an excellent view of 
the prison on Blackwell's Island. He would 
gaze pensively. He wondered what “pen- 
sively” meant; he would look it up some- 
time. 

He wondered why that pain did not come 
back; demons of its class did not just dis- 
appear. He recalled what the doctor had 
said: “A touch of ptomaine.” That sounded 
important. He had heard of people having 
that; usually famous actresses forced to 
cancel engagements suddenly, or _prize- 
fighters on the eve of desperate encounters 
He relaxed comfortably; ordinary persons 
never had ptomaine. Perhaps the doctor 
had noticed those English bags, after all. 

Could it be that the attack was over, ac- 
tually over? He dozed for a while, surprised 
that he could; and he remembered to throw 
his arm back carelessly across the pillow like 
Monte Blue. Anyhow, there was something 
interesting about illness; he would have a 
His eyes closed. 

As he dozed, he pictured the doctor re- 
porting his case to the management: 

“That Mr. Siiverthorne, up on the six- 
teenth—Englishman, isn’t he? I wouldn't 
disturb him for a few days. The poor 
fellow had a narrow squeak; a touch of 
ptomaine—” 

Mr. Silverthorne’s drawn lips relaxed irto 
something like a smile. 

Sometime later he started up. He had 
overslept again and would be late at the 
New Trianon—late for the fourth time this 
month. Then he remembered, and sank 
back into the bed, realizing that his dozing 
had been sleep and had lasted three hours. 
He turned himself tentatively, musing anx- 
iously on possible twinges; but none came. 
He rested again, comfortably; and resting, 
he recalled his impulse to telegraph Clarice. 
He recast the message in his mind, glad he 
had not sent the first version. 

Finally, Mr. Silverthorne had it right. He 
sat up in bed and lifted the telephone from 
its stand with a contemptuous sneer, jiggling 
the hook impatiently with a gesture he ad- 
mired so much in Wallace Beery. When 
the message operator responded to his im- 
perious demand, he frowned grandly into the 
mouthpiece and dictated: 


“‘*Mrs. Clarice Smith—Hotel New Tria- 
non, Jonesville: 

“*Finishing with Ritz, Commodore, Am- 
bassador and Carlovingian this week. May 
run down to shore to write my report. Ex- 
pect me Jonesville Sunday. May drop in 
for supper. Not much to learn here. 

“ ‘Clavering.’ ” 


While the operator was reading his mes- 
sage back to him, Mr. Silverthorne reclined 
against the pillows. His mind was not on 
the words coming crisply over the wire. He 
was dramatizing his entrance into Clarice’s 
little dining-room in the New Sussex. When 
it finally dawned on him that the operator 
was trying to get his attention, he resumed 
his frown, and in a voice he had borrowed 
from Otis Skinner, rebuked the minion at 
the other end: 

“All right, my good fellow. And charge 
it to Room 1675. Charge it to Mr. Silver- 
thorne, please.” 
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if a woodpecker were drilling holes in the 
loud-speaker; then it was swallowed by con- 
glomerate _—roarings Suddenly forgetful, 
Drew Maynard leaned closer. Across the air 
came a voice, recognizable in spite of the 
interference— 


Sweet little Mamma, 

Sweet little pet, 

Sweetest little plum that I’ve ever seen 
yet— 


Maynard rose and snapped off the connec- 
tion. 

“She's all right,” he muttered, and taking 
up his fishing basket, he selected a trout for 
his evening meal. At the stove he noticed 
the furry thing he had killed in the after- 
noon; opening the door, he threw it away. 

“Too much trouble to fix it,” he said. “Tl 
get some birds tomorrow.” 


morning—blazing, radiant 

morning. Drew Maynard cooked his 
breakfast, and with his shotgun over his 
shoulder took the down-trail. His gun barked 
often that day; his hunting coat galled his 
shoulders, as with the fading sun, he turned 
upward toward his cabin. And there, on the 
hook beside the door, hung his fishing basket. 

“Forgot them,” he declared to the Other 
Person who seemed to have been beside him 
all day. “Ought not to have done that. No 
sense in just letting them hang there.” 

But it came, as rather an unpleasant shock, 
that there was little else to do with them. 
There was no one to whom he might give 
them, and the realization left him for the 
moment perplexed. This was the first time 
he had caught or killed without a shadow 
of an excuse. His mind strove frantically 
to supply one. That night he worked long 
on a large pine box, with a screen door, 
and fitted with nails. Fish and game, he 
had heard, would keep indefinitely in this 
country, if hung in a cold, shady place, away 
from flies and the invasions of pack-rats. A 
long winter was coming. Tomorrow he must 
make another catch. And this he did, halt- 
ing in his work that night only long enough 
to tune in on St. Louis, to hear an announce- 
ment, then return to his labors. Nothing to 
do but hunt and fish, nothing to do..... 

The aspens deepened in their gold color- 
ing. Fogs began to roll upward in the late 
afternoon, sweeping through the gaunt tim- 
ber like the onslaught of smoke from a 
forest fire, higher, higher, then to coagulate 
about the cold, high cliffs, and suddenly be- 
coming clouds, go drifting away. The nights 
grew more frigid and penetrating; the chip- 
munks which once had scampered before him 
at his every excursion now were becoming 
more infrequent. There came a day when 
hours of wandering brought the sight of 
none. 

“Holing in,” said Drew Maynard. “Get- 
ting ready to fight it out. Funny how they 
all know.” 

The next evening when, early dinner over, 
he worked at the task of cleaning up, Drew 
Maynard took a few scraps over to a tree 
about fifty feet from the house, and scattered 
them there, particularly some nuts he had 
decided would do as much good somewhere 
else as waiting until the time when he should 
care to eat them. Another squirrel had taken 
its abode there, working feverishly against 
the winter. 

A week after 


S LEEP—and 


that, the biggest trout of 
them all lunged at Maynard's fly, caught 
fair, then swirled into its fight for life. The 
fisherman shouted with unrestrained joy as 
his automatic reel gave forth line and re- 
trieved it at the pressure of his finger, as 
his rod looped and strained, straightened 
dangerously with the rushes of the finny 


WOMAN’S 

(Continued from page 89) 
captive, then was restored as rapidly to a 
position of tautness as Maynard overcame 
the slack and, wrist aching, muscles alert, 
fought for the capture of his prize, his eyery 
nerve atingle with excitement, his body and 
brain strained upon but one thing—success. 

“Roll there!” he shouted, as if with drunken 
ecstasy. “Let’s see you roll, old fellow!” But 
the five-pounder held straight in the water— 
straight except when he curved with the 
sudden sweep of the rush away, or leaped 
high above the surface of the lake and, head 
shaking savagely, sought to dislodge the 
hook. Five minutes went by—and ten more 
after that. Drew Maynard's arm began to 
hurt to the elbow—pain hardly noticed. His 
voice went higher: “You're the best fighter 
of them all—tight line there, old fellow— 
keep a tight line. Watch him now—he’s 
dogging it—look out—look out! Straight 
for the bottom that time—and then right out 
of the water! Up to every trick in the 
trade. Here, you—stop coming in on me 
that way—stop it, I say!” 

Then the big trout rolled, drunkenly, 
logily. His fight was over. The last atom 
of energy expended, mouth agape, he came 
slowly in toward the net, to do little more 
than quiver as the mesh touched him. Drew 
Maynard leaned forward, dislodged the hook 
and then, with a sudden impulsive move- 
ment, turned the net inside out, and stood 
there staring as the great trout, too surprised 
at its freedom even to exert itself, merely 
held its place in the water. Maynard poked 


i 
4 


at him. 

“It's all right,” he said. “I’m surprised 
myself, if that’s what’s wrong with you. 
But go on. Anything that can put up a 


fight like that—” 

The lake, the next day, presented a surface 
alive with trout. Frost was heavy in the air, 
deadening the wings of insects, slowing their 
escape. But Drew Maynard did not fish. 

“A fellow can’t eat up the whole lake,” 
he told the lonely little cabin and the tick- 
ing clock. “I'll go hunting tomorrow.” 


UT when tomorrow came, he raised his 
gun—then set it in the corner. Even the 
excuse of food did not appeal as it once had. 
Instead he worked on the aérial and a new 
ground for the radio. The Tommy-knockers 
especially one he had named Casey, after 
a circus chimpanzee he had once known, 
Casey, with his incessant “Wa-hoo, wa-hoo!” 
—had been a bit too active of late. Yet he 
would not part with them; somehow they 
made things easier when the wind howled 
and the coyotes screcched across the ridge— 
easier indeed than the haunting of that voice 
from St. Louis: 


I want a lovin’ man, 

A lo-o-ovin’ man, 

Who will do ell the lovin’ that a lovin’ 
lover can- 


It was at such times as this that Drew 
Maynard shut off the machine, went to the 
door and looked outward—out at a chill 
thing growing colder, the snowfields up there 
gleaming maliciously under the stars, watch- 
ing the country about him as if for evidences 
of a fearsome enemy. There were fringes of 
ice upon .the lake in the morning; day by 
day he had found himself halting beside a 
big rock, where, under its protection, a 
single flower lingered. The rest were gone, 
the columbine, the Indian paint-brush, the 
hundred varieties which he knew only by 
noticing them. Of all only this lingered, 
this little flower with its blue blossom, and 
the three buds which day by day fought 
toward blooming, ere the snows should come 
and the drifts pack tight its tomb. At last 
Drew Maynard carried forth a tin can and 


MAN 





reached for his hunting knife. He cut the 
soil carefully, almost tenderly. Then he bore 
the little thing within, to moisture and 
warmth and sunlight without frost. And it 
bloomed. And he sat in the afternoon and 
smoked his pipe and looked at it, while the 
snow whirled without—for winter had come, 
suddenly, viciously, paramount. 

“You deserve it,” he said once—without 
realizing it. “You made a good fight.” 


FTER that, day followed upon day, week 
4 upon week, with only the snow, and the 
bleak hills, and the shrieking wind. With 
only that flower there by the window, its 
blooms gone, but its leaves still green, grate- 
fully green, it seemed. That flower, and the 
Tommy-knockers and St. Louis calling forth 


its mockery, and the coyotes at night. Per- 
haps a track in the snow o’ mornings. But 
that was all. 

All until the radio batteries faded in 


strength, and he brought forth his snow- 
shoes, purchased months before, that with 
his burden upon a sled he had made, he 
might travel downward to the stage route, 
thence to town, for recharging. But when 
the job was finished, he turned upward again 
—although the lights, the company of 
humans, the thought of companionship, 
called to him, tugged at him. Nor did he 
know why he forsook it. Nor even why he 
halted, at the log-pile just below timberline, 
to gaze at the aloof, frigid majesty of a 
mammoth drift, where fifty feet beneath lay 
the huddled stalks of last year’s vegetation, 
waiting—waiting. 

“Poor little devils!” he said. 
for what they get.” 

Then the cabin. And old Casey, yelping 
his “Wa-hoo—wa-hoo!” through the loud- 
speaker. Old Mike selling his popcorn by 
means of his whistle. And the woodpecker 
still working on that telegraph pole. Then 
through it, something else: 

“That’s pretty,” said Drew Maynard. 
“Funny—sounds like her voice. Couldn't be, 
though—never sings that kind of songs.” 

The next night a new storm came—bring- 
ing others which continued for a month, 
for it was January now, January with its 
blizzards, with its sweep of snow piling 
higher and higher against the little log cabin, 
snow which shrouded every living thing 
in white, until even the pleading, extended 
limbs of the trees ne longer might reach 
toward that which they strove so hard to 
reach, but sagged painfully downward, as 
though disheartened, beaten. The only 
tracks in the snow now were the tracks of 
tiny things too light to sink. The lake was 
no more—only a brighter field in a world of 
blinding whiteness. Nothing was left—except 
the Tommy-knockers. Then St. Louis came 
back again, but faint, disjointed. He heard 
only her name, then a rattling and banging 
But at least, that was something. She was 
well. 

A month more—of lonely snowshoe wan- 
derings, of trailings after this track and that, 
of watching beneath trees for the tiny things 
which had made their print *:pon the snow, 
to come back again. But as often as he 
remembered it, Drew Maynard forgot his 
gun. There was game in plenty in the home- 
made refrigerator. Drew Maynard was 
looking for something else—for life! 

Life, because these things of the hills had 
strangely humanized themselves, like friends 
departed. Because the wind spoke only of 
desolation. Because even the coyotes had 
ceased to screech over the hill. Because the 
things which once had meant only sport to 
him, were gone—buried, just when they had 
begun to be something more than an object 
of shot or hook. 

And he was not lonely. Why, he did not 
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know, but he was not lonely. He was merely 
waiting for departed friends te return—week 
after week, month after month, a silent man, 
except when he talked to his companions of 
the unseen, mumbling to himself as he turned 
the dials of the air-set, leaned back, heard 
the announcement of a singer—and rarely 
listened to more. Those silly songs would 
be more hatetul than ever now. 


eer came in the land below. But at 
Cheekas Lake it was only a date on the 
calendar. A month more, and two weeks 
after that—in which three times he had heard 
a voice above the squallings of Casey and 
the whistle of old Mike’s popcorn wagon, 
faint and distant—and beautiful. A voice 
he could not, would not believe, drifting in 
for only an instant, then gone again. Gone— 
while he found himself wanting something 
he could not catalogue. 

Then spring came even to Cheekas Lake. 
A bird sang, amidst dripping branches. A 
chipmunk chattered. The first air-bubble 
appeared in the ice-coated surface of the 
lake. That day Drew Maynard—simply for 
something to do, he told himseli—began an 
illogical task. He laid the foundations for 
the building of a fireplace. 

“Always chilly in the evenings,” he said. 
But he did not explain why that rule had not 
held good in the months that were gone. He 
merely labored, with a strange joy—standing 
off to survey with fond appraisal his every 
mite of progress, forgetting even his daily 
stint at the radio in the enthusiasm of his 
task: higher, until the fire-box was made; 
upward, until the chimney protruded through 
the roof, made tight again by rough chink- 
ings—until the logs blazed on the hearth and 
he could sit before the talking flames. Then 
as suddenly he rose and went to the radio. 
Only an announcement—her singing was done 
for the night. And the name of a song 
which did not sound popular—though he had 
not gotten it in its entirety. Drew Maynard 
moved to the door. It was bedtime; lately 
he had regained his habit of studying the 
skies, for the hope of sunshine tomorrow, 
and living things. 

A swirl of white caught him as he faced 
the night, sticky white, greeting him angrily, 
fiercely. And as fiercely he faced it—a beast 
which should not have returned, a hateful, 
unwanted guest, sweeping down upon tiny 
things which had struggled with hardiness 
and faith! 

He turned savagely, for coat and cap and 
a blanket ripped hastily from his bed. Out 
there near the big rock was a little fringe of 
green, nurtured by human hands, that was 
to have brought forth the first blossoms 
of the summer. And this had come, to chill 
them, to bind them deep again! Unmindful 
of the screechings of the radio, he strode to 
the door and swung it wide—then stepped 
without, nor noticed that the sweep of wind 
had extinguished the light behind him. 

“They've got a right to live!” he muttered 
in reply to the blast of the storm. “They've 
fought for it!” 

He stumbled on, head down, collar tight 
against his throat. The storm was gaining 
in intensity; the swirl of snow enfolded him 
as it was enfolding the mountains, converting 


a black world into a vast expanse of unre- 
lieved white. For a moment the big rock 
showed before him; he raced toward it, bent 
over and, with smaller stones holding the 
blanket, covered his cherished bits of green. 
Then again he rose, and once more bent, 
once more struggling against the fury of the 
tempest, began his return. 

A hundred feet onward, he halted. He 
should have reached the cabin before this. 
Surely—he went on another twenty steps. 
But there was nothing but gray before him, 
gray and blinding flashes when the masses of 
white struck his eyeballs. A frantic feeling 
went over the man; he swung about and 
strove to retrace his steps—only to find that 
the distance brought him no nearer to a 
realization of his bearings. Then for a long 
time he merely stood and waited—until the 
storm should lessen and the cabin reveal 
itself. 

But there was no lessening, no lifting of 
the white. Only that railing shriek of the 
wind, and the steadily driven masses of 
snow, piling upon his shoulders and in the 
wrinkles of his coat-sleeves as he stood inert. 
Drew Maynard moved to activity again 
to struggle forward, to flounder in groping 
fashion—then, crazed with the insensate fear 
of the hills, to go on and on, a man forced 
by nature to activity while a tormented brain 
told and retold that it could avail him noth- 
ing 

The slippery ice of the lake, and he took 
hope—that he might reach its edge and by 
following it about, achieve his ends. But it 
only led him to the frozen inlet, thence to 
the thickness of the pines, where they strug- 
gled in their last stand at timberline. Beaten, 
he stood and shouted, merely that he might 
hear the sound of his own voice. But even 
that was muffled, dead—the land of snow 
was a land of dullness. 

Hours—and he had become a stumbling 
object, striving merely to maintain activity 
in order to keep life warm within him—fall- 
ing repeatedly in the snow, then rising that 
he might force himself onward again. 


AWN—and with it only driving white— 


and the rocks of timberline. Drew 
Maynard, grim, his clothing frozen, fought 
new strength into aching muscles, and 
went on. 
Noon. .... A white thing which rose 
and fell, rose and fell—then halted. Some- 
thing was moving before him, something 


which made a dragging track in the snow. 
Moving—at last to halt. 

“Beaten too,” he muttered. A small brown 
form lay in the snow, a trap dragging on 
one leg. Merely a woodchuck, perhaps from 
far below, finished in a fight which had led 
upward through fair weather, only at last— 
to meet this. A lurching man, swaying with 
the drunkenness of fatigue, bent slowly for- 
ward. 

“You've got a right to live,” he mumbled. 
But the thing in the snow only gasped. Ach- 
ing fingers tightened in the Joose fur of the 
neck. “If I had wood for a fire—” 

But only the branches of sap-green trees, 
only the knowledge that his pockets were 
matchless. He moved slowly on. 

Dusk and a lifting of the pall of white. 
Dusk and a drunken thing swaying 
along with a dead beast grasped in 





“Stop Thief!” 


one tight-clenched hand. Dusk and 
a man mumbling: 
“Tl use its fur—it’s better than 
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detective, when it looked as if some 
one were stealing from the Heflin 
Fund. And Duff—knew what to 
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letting it rot there.” 

Then he said again, what in a 
groping way he had said a dozen 
times that afternoon: 

“Something about those paws— 
about those paws. Why should I 
carry a thing just because of its 
paws? It’s got me—this country. 
Why should I carry a thing because 
of its paws?” 
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A cabin, half buried in snow. The man 
gave no shout when he saw it, no speeding 
of his pace. Dragging step by dragging step, 
he accomplished the journey, to halt at the 
eaves, hang a lifeless thing there by the chain 
which had meant its death, then to stumble 
within. 

Darkness had come now. On the table 
the bulbs of the open radio set glowed feebly ; 
from the horn came the weird “Wa-hoo” of 
Casey and the whistling of old Mike in a 
combined riot of welcome. Drew Maynard 
only shook his snow-wet head, then unmind- 
ful of clothes or dampness, tumbled upon the 
bed. It was a half-hour before he stirred. 
And then 

Casey and old Mike were gone, with the 
clearing of the storm. A voice was making 
an announcement, from St. Louis—of a 
woman's name. And then— 

“What's she singing that for?” Drew May- 
nard had straightened. There was only the 
answer of the voice. sweet, fraught with 
something more than the mere expression of 
a song— 


very in the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, 
The cradle will rock— 


The man staggered forward. 

“What's she singing that for?” he asked 
again. “Probably—probably because I said 
once that I hated it!” 

But the voice itself was denial sufficient. 
A voice of softness, of plaintiveness, a voice 
which seemed to tell Drew Maynard that it 
could not lie. And he listened, arms half 
extended from his sides, mouth agape: 


And down will come baby, 
Cradie and all. 


It faded—to give way to Casey and old 
Mike again, while the man went forward, 
and with thick fingers strove to bring it back 
once more. But it was gone. A hand went 
slowly across an aching forehead, as if to 
brush aside things which whirled and dazed 
him. He shambled to the door—moving 
dully, like a person in a dream. The stars 
gleamed now. He turned to look up at them. 
And something brushed against his forehead, 
something cold but soft—wonderfully soft 
The paw of a dead thing. But to the man it 
had become suddenly alive with meaning, 
with explanation. 

“That’s why,” he muttered, “—why I kept 
looking at it. Like a baby’s hand! Like a 
baby’s hand—” 

He halted, listening. Casey and Mike were 
gone again. And in their place came a fading 
repetition of an ether-borne refrain: 


When the bough breaks, 
The cradle will fall— 


Drew Maynard moved within. He stood 
before the fireplace. But it was no longer a 
thing of rough stones and rougher mortar. 
ey A different fireplace, in a big living- 
room that she had arranged. And before it, 
toys scattered on the rug—the things he had 
always missed without knowing it. And a 
woman, the prettiness of her face no longer 
lacking, a woman radiant with a radiance 
as beautiful as the plaintiveness of that voice, 
looking up into eyes that no longer held her 
bevond understanding. 

The sun shone the next morning in the 
High Country, melting the snow from about 
stubby bits of green fighting valiantly for 
life. In the pines the birds again twittered 
and moved about with the activities of nest- 
building. The chipmunks chattered and 
scampered; in an open spot a ground-hog 
piped curiously, then led forth its brood to 
observe the miracles of spring. In the big 
drifts that hid the ancient road were the 
fresh prints of the snowshoes of a man who 
sang as he strode along on the down-trail. 
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What Princesse Martz de BouRBON 
believes about the care of the skin 


“No woman’s skin need fade if she faith- 

fully uses Pond’s Wonderful Two Creams. 
They protect and keep the complexion per- 
petually young and beautiful.” 


J 





LTHOUGH this extraordinarily lovely young woman 
—cousin to the King of Spain, Princesse of the Span- 
ish branch of the old, ‘Illustrious, royal House of Bourbon 
—has, in Spain, the position and protection accorded to 
members of a royal house, being a democrat, she has 
chosen to come and live in more liberal America. 
Naturally this young princesse regards her jasmine- 
white skin as important. She knows its delicate bloom 
must be watched over, tended. In seeking the best of all 
ways to care for it she found the Two Creams which— 
with their gentle cleansing, their soft protection and finish 
—meet the fundamental needs of the skin. 
Pond’s are these two Creams and lovely women every- 
where are using them for their delicate skins, today. 


How the Princesse Marie does it 


First, a daily cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Once a 
day, at least, oftener if you have been out in the sooty air, 
or the wind and sun, smooth it liberally over your face 
and neck. Its pure oils will bring to the surface the dust 
and powder which have clogged the pores. With a soft 
cloth take it all off. Repeat the process, finishing with a 
crisp little rub with ice or a dash of cold water. Your 
mirror speaks volumes now, of cleanness, of glowing health. 

Next, @ lovely finish with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Smooth on a light film. This delicate greaseless cream 
takes away the hateful shine, gives your skin a clear, lus- 
trous tone, makes it just satin. And how it holds your 
powder, which goes on next! It’s a protection, too, against 
the weather, guarding your sensitive skin from winds, sun Instead of the dark beauty one associates with Spanish 
and city dust. So, always before powdering, and especially women she has beauty of a type rare in Spain— Titian 
just before going out, remember to smooth on a feathery red hair, green-blue eyes, and a patrician white skin 
film of this light cream. with the delicacy of the jasmine flower. 


liest, most aristocratic women are following. Use Pond’s An monngatesd by birth, she belongs, furthermore, od 
Two Creams, and you will agree with the Princesse Marie that larger aristocracy of beautiful women who know 
de Bourbon—“they keep the complexion perpetually that true distinction of appearance depends upon taking 
young and beautiful.” The Pond’s Extract Company. the utmost pains with the details of the toilet, among 

which the care of the skin should always have first place. 
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QUEEN 


“Temorrow aint. Say, I'll bet you'll be 
the May Queen. Say, with that advertising, 
we could—” 

“Cut it, Wally.” 

Darrah,” he 


“You're crazy about John 
flared 
“I’m not. I don’t care if I never see him 


again.” 

“Then I'll wait,” he exulted. 

“You're wasting time.” 

They circled the floor till the music 
again came to sudden pause. A man in white 
rose in the band balcony, lifting his hand 
for silence. “The final number,” he an- 
nounced, “is the May Queen contest. The 
couple winning the first prize wins one hun- 
dred dollars in gold, and the lady will be 
crowned Queen. Then we'll have the May- 
pole dance. The next dance! Choose your 
partners!" He stepped down, and through 
the throng on the floor ran a current of 
eagerness. Girls crowded nearer the rail in 
the renewed hope of choice. Men scurried 
here and there. There was a flurry of re- 
arranging hair and skirts. Vanity-boxes 
flashed out of bags. Neckties were twirled 
into order. The band struck up. “Here's 
where we win,” said Wally. 

Some quality in his confidence pierced 
through Mollie’s lethargy. Why shouldn't 
they win? No one on the floor had danced 
as they could dance, not even the girl in 
green who struck out now with the eye of 
the crowd on her and her partner. They'd 
win, and show Parmenter Street what they 
could do! John Darrah could go to Dur- 
nan’s if he pleased with Edna O'Malley. A 
girl didn’t have to mope at home because 
he'd fooled her. “I'll show him,” beat on 
her brain with the music. “Come on, 
Wally,” she said 

Lifted by the urge of ambition, they 
moved as if on wings. Mollie had the sen- 
sation of toating over the smooth floor, 
buoyed by the beat of the drums, the wail 
of the saxophones, the spirit of Wally’s de- 
termination. Other couples swayed past 
them, made eager by the lure of victory, 
but she knew that she and Wally were pro- 
fessional to their amateurish attempts. 
“At a girl!” Wally encouraged her. “Say, 


we can—” The music ceased on a high 
note. “We got it,” he triumphed. 
“You can’t tell.” 


“T know.” 

The man in white singled them out, with 
two other couples. The band struck up 
again. The six of them danced, with the 
crowd applauding. “It’s ours,” Wally said 
as he caught the gaze of the man in white. 
“You're Queen,” he told her as the man 
lifted his finger to beckon them 


OR a moment, overwhelmed by the ex- 
citement of success, she thrilled to joy. 
Then the thought of facing the crowd as an 


individual appalled her. “Can't I sneak 
out?” she begged Wally. 
“Well, I should say not!” he told her, 


and led her toward the judge. In a blur of 
excitement she found herself drawn into a 
group of attendants. She heard a woman 
tell her that she danced like Irene Castle. 


O° rie a 

(Continued from page 79) 
She heard a man call her pretty. 
flung a white cape around her, tossed a 
veil of golden tulle over her head, and 
gave her a great bouquet of varicolored 
flowers. “You're lovely,” some one said. 
The man in white pointed her way to where 
a pole, bright in ribbons, had been set. 
“You stand there,” he told her 

Girls moved around in a weaving dance. 
The ribbons twisted and untwisted. The 
hall became a blur. She wanted to laugh, 
and she wanted to cry. Why had she come 
here with Wally? Why had they tried to 
win? Why hadn't she told John to come 
over tonight? She ached for him with 
sudden yearning. Wouldn't this ever be 
over ? 

It was over at last, with the man in white 
pressing an envelope into her hand, and 
Wally dismantling her of the property 
finery. On the street outside she divided 
the money with him. “Let’s spend it to- 
night,” he pleaded. 

“Where ?” 

“Well, we could go to Crown Point.” 

“You're crazy.” She went straight to the 
street-car corner. “When I get married, it 
wont be that way.” Against his protests 
she lapsed into silence which she held all 
the way home. Undaunted, however, Wally 
bade her good-by. “We'll dance somewhere 
else tomorrow night,” was his farewell. 


A girl 


OHN was not at the gate the next evening, 
YJ and she felt both glad and sorry as she 
dodged Wally and went home alone. 

“What's this I hear?” her father demanded 
as she entered the house. 

“I don’t know.” 

“I hear ye won the prize for dancing 
with Wally Welch.” 

“We won a hundred dollars.” 

“Was it worth it?” he asked shrewdly. 

“IT guess she said; but as she sat 
alone in the darkness after dinner that night, 
she questioned the value of her revenge. 
She had lost John, if she had ever really 
had him. She had, in exchange, fifty dol- 
lars, the thought of an empty triumph, and 
Wally Welch’s dubious proposal. Life looked 
tricky, and tasted ashy. The tears came to 
her eves as she looked down Parmenter 
Street, and the thought of her loneliness op- 
pressed her until she could endure it no 
longer. She was rising to go toward Dar- 
rahs’ when she saw John talking to Edna 
O'Malley Mollie’s heart closed as if 
snapped in a vise. She turned sharply, and 
went to the pool-room at the corner, stand- 
ing at the door to call Wally. “All right, 
bright-eves,” he answered, and slipped into 


so,” 


his coat. 
Night after night, as the lilacs in the 
square withered, she went to dances with 


Wally Welch. Parmenter Street, not know- 
ing of that one perfect night of her happi- 
ness, drew its own deductions. “ ‘Tis 
a world upside down,” Mrs. Darrah said, 
“with my Johnny chasin’ with that light- 
headed O'Malley twin, and you dancin’ with 
Wally Welch.” Mary Kate Cunningham 
wrote a poem on lost love which Mollie 
would not let her repeat. Agnes Monahan 

took it on her kindly 
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tells the story of another cowboy 
in an early issue. You'll know the 
story at a glance, by the pictures, 
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soul to warn Mollie, 
but the warning went 
unheeded. Mrs. Ban- 
non read Mrs. Collins 
a sermon on the way- 
wardness of girls, but 
Daniel discounted it by 
saying she was jealous 
of his daughter. Some- 
times Mollie met John, 
but she passed him 


with a greeting so cas- 
ual that it gave him no 
chance for explanation, 














AY 


if he had one to offer. Twice he walked home 
from church with Edna, passing Mollie with 
a glance as resentful as her own. “He has 
proper pride,” Mary Kate, who loved lovers, 
and who remembered the night she had found 
them together, tried to tell Mollie; but she 
would not listen. “So have I,” was all she 
would say 

She did not intend that the propriety of 
her pride should lead her far afield with 
Wally, but the knowledge that her family 
and her neighborhood had grown hostile to 
her made her champion of his cause, and 
she found herself defending him with a 
warmth of feeling she miscalled affection 
Almost every night he asked her to marry 
him, and every night he entreated her to 
become his dancing partner. It was not until 
she overheard Mrs. Darrah telling Mrs. Ban- 
non of her dread lest her Johnny marry 
Edna that Mollie accepted the inevitable 
That night she told Wally that she would 
marry him. 


She had not realized how far she had 
been drifting out of her old way of life 
until she tried to tell her father of her 


decision. Tears choked her, and she turned 
away without fulfillment of her intention 
The need of confession pressed upon her, 
however, and she turned to her nearest 
neighbor, Mrs. Cunningham, with some ap- 
prehended realization of the older woman's 
sympathy. Mary Kate poured it out upon 
her in too full measure. “God help you!” 
she sighed. “Marryin’ one man, and lovin’ 
another!” 

“I don't,” said Mollie. 

“Then,” inquired Mary Kate, “why are 
you cryin’ ?” 

“['m—I’'m happy.” 


T the gate of Mary Kate's cottage she 
4 Xcame face to face with John. “Good 
evening,” she said unsteadily. “Good eve- 
ning,” he answered gravely. She halif-hesi- 
tated, then passed him. When che turned, 
as if to recall him, he had gone into his 
own house. “He might have said some- 
thing,’ she thought angrily. “I’ve known 
him always.” 

Wally, calling for her a little later, found 
her pliant to his suggestion that they go to 
the Thirty-fifth Street restaurant where a 
dancing couple might find employment 
She felt strangely listless as they transferred 
from one car to another, and curiously crit- 
ical of her future husband. She shrugged 
in thought that her mother must have loved 
her father, and yet come to this lethargic 
sadness of acceptance of existence. It was 
Destiny; that was all. She was sorry for 
Wally, she decided, but sorrier for herself, 
and ready to drift down any stream into 
which he rowed. 

The stream of the restaurant was, she 
saw at once, muddy. There was something 
sinister in its dimness, in the faces of the 
waiters, in the attitude of the patrons 
Everyone seemed to know Wally, but this 
fziled to reassure her. She had a sense of 
foreboding, heightened by the beat of the 
drum in the orchestra. There was an at- 
mosphere of the jungle about the place which 
she hated even while it fascinated her. “Let's 
not stay,” she begged of Wally. 

“Oh, be yourself,” he bade her 

She strove to laugh as they danced, but 
her laughter rang hollow. “Don’t dance like 
that,” she warned him, but he only held 
her closer. “No censors here,” he boasted, 
and would not release her as she drew away 
Moment by moment the intoxication of the 
strumming banjos, of the beating drum, of 
the surging crowd on the floor dizzied her 
brain. Wally kissed her as they danced, 
and in a mixture of emotions, loathing bat- 
tling with desire, she let him. Then, *s if 
a wind had cleared the air, she hated h.r- 
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OWhy shouldn't she be proud! 


Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 


Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap. It is splendid soap and 
naptha—two safe, useful 
cleaners in one golden bar, 
working together to save you 
work, and to save wear-and- 
tear on clothes. Isn’t this 
extra help a penny 
more a week? 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha if 
you prefer. You are bound to 
get good results any way you 
use it. real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let 
go, no matter whether the 
water is cool, lukewarm or hot. 

e sure to include 
Fels-Naptha in your camp kit 
this Summer. It makes short 
work of cleaning clothes and 
dishes. 
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How a mother delights in keeping her children’s clothes 
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If you want a new experience, watch how quickly, how 
easily, how safely Fels-Naptha brings back the original brightness 
to children’s soiled dresses and rompers! 

With Fels-Naptha ycu can get this same deep, sparkling 
cleanliness in all your wash—because it has extra washing-value 
that you cannot get in any other form. 

That’s why nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 

There’s a very good reason why Fels-Naptha gives vou this 
extra washing-help—why it cleans so thoroughly and quickly, 
yet so gently and safely. Fels-Naptha is splendid soap and 
naptha—two safe, useful cleaners in one golden bar. By working 
together you can readily see how they help each other to do 
quicker work. Isn’t this extra help worth a penny more a week? 

When you are convinced, you will want to tell your neigh- 
bors about Fels-Naptha. Women like to do each other a real 
kindness. 

Millions of housewives wouldn’t be without Fels-Naptha— 
not only for the weekly wash, but for general household cleaning. 

Whether you do the washing yourself, or have it done for 
you, the extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha is sure to be felt in 
your home! Get a bar or two from your grocer today, and share 
Fels-Naptha’s benefits! 
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self in memory oi John Darrah’s kiss. “Let 
me go,’ she struggled 

“Not now,” said Wally. 

She tried to slip from his arms, but they 
tightened about her. She had a confused 
sense, as they moved, of being whirled past 
tables where men and women sat watching 
her with inflamed eyes. She breathed a 
little prayer of her childhood, and sought 
again to escape from Wally’s grasp. Just 
as she passed a doorway in the rear of the 
room, she saw her chance. She must get 
out, she felt with the passion of terror. 
Something terrible threatened her, the climax 
of her own folly in trusting Wally Welch. 
She wrenched herself away, and dashed 
through the doorway, with Wally too dazed 
by the suddenness of her escape to follov. 
her on the instant. Behind her she heard 
a sudden outcry. She sped down a corridor, 
hearing footsteps thudding after her, found 
enother door, and flung it open. She had 
come to an areaway which opened to an 
alley, and she rushed through it breathlessly. 
From the restaurant came the sound of 
shouts 

Still terrified, she leaned against the brick 
wall of a building. Some one spoke her 
name, and she whirled around, gone beyond 
speech, to see John Darrah near her. 


“ARE you all right?” he asked her. She 
4 X nodded, her eyes wide with questioning. 
“I wasn’t in there,” he explained. “I was 
outside when I saw the police coming. I 
went in after you to get you, but you'd just 
run out the other door. I came around this 
way.” 
“The police?” she managed to gasp. 


“Sure,” he said. “They raid that place 
about once a week.’ 
Roge against Wally for having brought 


THE 


upon to step on the counterfeit stone if he 
decided to examine the swaying bait more 
closely 

As Jules approached the place, the snow 
told the story of what had happened. The 
trap had been sprung, and all around it 
were scattered masses of silky, fluffy black 
fur with long silvery hairs showing here and 
there. At the sight the half-breed gave a 
bitter curse. He had caught that prize of a 
lifetime, a silver fox; and the malignant 
Indian “evil which shadowed him had ruined 
a skir worth more than all the other pelts 
of the season put together. 


ROM that day Jules followed his lines 
no more. All of his skill and knowledge, 
all of the wiles and wisdom handed down 
from generations of trapping forbears, were 
focused on achieving the death of his arch- 
enemy. It was the mind of a man trained 
and stored through hundreds of thousands 
of vears of human life on earth, against the 
naked cunning and bare instinct of a still 
older beast—and the beast had the better 
ef the contest. Everywhere the man spread 
his baits, and sowed his traps beneath the 
snow, in the trees, under the water—yet 
they all came to naught. The wolverene 
would expose the most carefully concealed 
trap, spring it by kicking pieces of ice against 
its pan, and devour the bait. As for dead- 
falls, he tore them to pieces contemptuously 
-nor ever trusted his neck to the snares 
which had noosed so many of the great cats 
At last in desperation Jules tried a spring- 
gun. On the bank of a little lake he set 
up his cocked rifle concealed in some low 
bushes, and fixed in front of its muzzle the 
carcass of a gray squirrel tied tightly to a 
cord fastened to the trigger. Then he 
blocked and blockaded the gun with brush 
and tree-trunks so as to force the wolverene 
to approach the bait from in front. 


her there arose to choke her, but disgust at 
herself for having let him halted what pro- 
test she might have made. “Why were you 
here?” she flung at John 

“I was watchinz out for you,” he said 
“T never thought Wally was much to be 
trusted, so I got on the job. Mad at me?” 

He tried to laugh, but she burst into 
stormy weeping. He looked at her uncer- 
tainly a moment, then put his arm over her 


shoulder. “Don't—don't touch me,” she 
pleaded 

“Come on home,” he said. He led her 
to the alley entrance, guarded now by a 


stalwart policeman, who gave them a keen 
look, and let them pass. She moved close 
to John as if for protection, but as they 
came to the street, she drew away. “What's 
the matter, Mollie?” he asked her 

“[ don’t know why you watched me, 
she said. “Did—did Edna tell you to?” 

“Edna didn’t tell me anything.” 

“But didn’t you 

“Go out with her? No, I didn't, not even 
the night my mother told you I did.” 

“But everyone said—” 

“Don't you believe me?” 


“Yes.” 

“We've been awful fools, Mollie.” 

“I've been worse than that,” she said 
passionately. “I hate myself. I hate Wally 
I hate Edna. I—” 

“You don’t hate me.” He stepped in 
front of her, and caught her hands. “You 


love me, Mollie. You said you did.” 
“How do you know I’ve not changed ?” 
“Mary Kate told me,” he chuckled. “She 

wrote a poem about it and gave me a copy 

It has fifty-seven verses.” He pulled some 

folded sheets from his pocket. “Here's the 

first.’ And he read aloud in the light cf 
the street-lamp: 


DEVIL OF DOOM 


(Continued from page 63) 


The tracks the next day told what had 
happened. The carcajou had gone up to the 
bait, smelled it carefully, but left it un- 
touched. He had then forced his way 
through the massed brush, hurling aside the 
logs which blocked his way, and ceming up 
behind the gun, had started to gnaw in two 
the cord fastened to the trigger. At the 
first tug the gun had gone off, and the 
carcajou likewise had exploded, leaping clear 
to the top of the barrier with a single 
bound. There he had stayed until convinced 
that there was no further danger—when he 
had descended and leisurely eaten the bait 
Thereafter he had turned his attention to 
the gun which had so startled him. There 
were marks of fierce teeth all along the 
barrel and scored deeply into the walnut 
stock, and the hammer had been pulled back 
and twisted clear off, leaving the rifle en- 
tirely useless as a weapon. 

That night the old trapper dreamed again 
that menacing eyes were watching him 
through the cracks in the cabin. Twice he 
started up out of a fitful sleep and grasped 
his useless gun, roused by the sound of gnaw- 
ing from outside. Each time he decided 
that it was only a porcupine exercising his 
big orange-colored chisels on the remains 
of some old pork-barrel in accordance with 
the exasperating custom of the quill-pig. 

Daylight came at last and convinced Jules 
that the fight between himself and the devil 
was to the death. The lowest log of the 
cabin wall had been gnawed nearly through, 
and everywhere in the snow outside, the 
tracks of great splay feet showed who it 
was that all night long had toiled to break 
in. The teeth of a wolverene are among 
the fiercest fighting teeth of any mammal, 
but they are not made for gnawing. Yet 
that one had nearly cut through a log which 
would have taxed the powers of even a 
beaver, and had worked with such fury that 
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“*She’s the Queen o° the May and the 
toast o’ the town, 
She dons a bright smile 


with her glit 
tering crown—'” ; 


“It’s awful,’ Mollie cried 
“Sure,” he agreed, “but I love Mary Kate. - 
Here’s the chorus: 


“*But her heart aches in mis'ry and 
sorrow today 
When she mourns the true lover she 


sent far away.’’ 


Like sun through storm-clouds came her 
laughter. He took her hand. “It’s true, 
isn't it?” he demanded. 


“Ves,” she said, “it’s true.” 

“Then nothing's going to come between us 
again.” : 

A cloud drifted back “But your 
mother—” she thrust in. 

John Darrah grinned. “Don't you ever 


tell he-, Mollie,” he said, “but she’s a bluff, 


and we've called her. She’s so glad I'm 
not going to marry Edna that she'll kiss 
you.” 

“She wont,” said Mollie 

But she did. That was, however, long 
after—all of twenty hours after—her son 
had performed that rite. Unlike her son, 
Mrs. Darrah did public penance in the Col- 
lins kitchen. Then she surveyed Mollie crit- 


ically as if she had not known her from 
her babyhood. “You're prettier than Edna,” 
she said, “and smarter, and you can buy a 
lot of linen with the fifty dollars you won 
with Wally Welch, if you wait for the sales 
Now, Mrs. Collins, dear, if you'll just loan 
me three—” 

Mollie heard no more. She was off to 
Maytime, to love, to John. All three were 
waiting for her out in Parmenter Street 


SDAY 


the fresh cutting was all stained with blood 
from his gashed gums. That day, when the 
half-breed started out to examine the last 
set of traps which he had planted for the un- 
doing of his enemy, he carried an ax, afraid 
to venture out even by daylight unarmed. 


\ found the door of the cabin gaping 
wide. Closing it hastily that morning, it had 
failed to latch, and his enemy had taken ad- 
vantage of his absence tu wreck the place 
Every one of his traps, as well as the broken 
rifle, were gone, together with his blankets; 
and all of his pelts, baled or drying, had been 
destroyed; worst of all, the store of pro- 
visions on which he depended for bare life 
had been devoured or defiled past all using 

The old trapper stared at his wrecked 
cabin incredulously. For half a lifetime he 
had lured uncounted thousands of his lesser 
brethren to their death, and he could not 
realize that one of them had at last dared 
to match its craft and courage against his 
own. Yet as he looked about him, he was 
forced to admit himself worsted. His traps, 
his food and his blankets were all gone; 
nor had he any weapon left save the ax 
over his shoulder; and the nearest place 
where he could find help was a lumberman’s 
camp thirty miles across the mountains 

With a deep-throated curse against the 
lurking foe who had brought him to such 
a pass, he started down the mountain-side. 
As he came to the first bend in the trail, 
he looked back for a last glimpse of the 
ruined cabin which he was leaving. There, 
black against the snow, stood a squat, 
humped figure. Even as he stared at the 
carcajou, the grim beast once again shaded 
its eyes and under a huge black paw re- 
garded him with sinister intentness. With 
a little shiver of dread the trapper fled 
down the trail, to return no more. 


THEN he came back at noontime, he 
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VE GY sled Nell CER thai 
“ AFTER I GAVE BIRTH to my child, I felt very much ‘run down.’ Had constant 


trouble with my stomach, and what troubled me most—I suffered from terrible 
sties. Finally an eye specialist prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. After two 


“Our EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL would lose four or five weeks of school work, 
besides being incapacitated while she was in school from attacks of stomach 
trouble. I decided to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I began with half a 
cake mixed with peanut butter on bread, and then as I found that the yeast 
was going to succeed, I served it in many different ways. My child has never 
had another attack of stomach trouble since I gave her yeast.” 

Mrs. G. A. Viece, Costa Mesa, Cal 


What Everybody Knows 


The danger of clogged intestines + the tragedy of lowered vitality 


months there wasn’t a trace left of the sties. My complexion improved won- 
derfully. I no longer have an aversion for food. And I manage to keep and 4 
look young with the help of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs, Sarau STeinHarpt, New York City 


The evils of digestive troubles and disfiguring skin eruptions 


N” a “‘cure-all,”” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole sys- 
tem. They aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, 
yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and active. And 
da vy by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers — in fruit 
juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) night and morning. Buy sev- 
eral cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. M-18. The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 





“T am in the real estate business; built up a 


“Invauivep from Royal Navy with chronic * 
; hustling organization; kept the force always 


constipation. Went to India. . . . Advised 





to try Canada. Was just able to get into 
army, but after two and a half years in 
trenches was as sick as ever. Returned to 
Canada totally unfit and pensioned. In 1919 
I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a fair trial, thank 
God. Six months afterward I passed for life 
insurance and my pension stopped. I am 
now absolutely fit and never need a laxative; 
and this is after over 20 years of suffering.” 
Hersert J. Parrott, Calgary, Alta. 











abel WB" Site 

Tuere are many delicious ways of eating yeast 

—dissolved in water, fruit juices or milk, spread 
on crackers, or eaten plain. 





keyed up, watchful of every opportunity. The 
high pressure did its work; the reaction set in, 
and I found myself slowing up. I needed 
something to restore the old vitality—the old 
punch. At last I hit upon Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. The result was marvelous: the mid- 
afternoon fag disappeared; I was again keen 
and alert. My color took on a clear and health- 
ful glow. And I was again the leader of my or- 
ganization—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

James F. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 
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HE change in Peter’s attitude toward 

his work, already indicated, became dur- 
ing that spring and summer a definite con- 
dition of mind. In the larger canvases he 
was finding himself. He was working with 
joy, a surg sense of his power. He did four 
good paintings by midsummer. He was, 
moreover, in fairly easy circumstances, for 
Lablache had sold another of his smaller 
things. 

It was near the end of July that Peter, 
now sufficiently fortified against the inevi- 
table, had taken the train for New York with 
two of his new canvases. After the business 
at Lablache’s gallery, he entered Tommy’s 
apartment at the Ritz with an eagerness 
slightly modified by his infelicitous air. But 
Tommy, in spite of the firm resolves ex- 
pressed in her recent letters, stood poised 
for a moment at the door of her dressing- 
room, and then with a joyous cry came 
rushing into his arms. 

“Oh, Peter—you dear old thing! 
glad—so glad.” 

They kissed and then stood apart, hands 
clasped, regarding each other, Peter grinning 
like a schoolboy caught in a transgression, 
Tommy star-eyed. 

“How brown and well you're looking!” 
she said. “I don’t believe you've missed me 
a minute—” 

“Oh, say—Tommy !” 

“Have you?” 

He caught her in his arms again, and she 
yielded. It was their moment. They de- 
served it. Tommy at last drew away. 

“How stupid of us to think things could 
ever be any other way!” she said with great 
solemnity. Peter sawed the air helplessly but 
said nothing. She smiled and drew him to 
a chair. “You must sit here and tell me 
all about everything.” 

Peter frowned. “What's the use? Every- 
thing that really matters is right here.” 

She touched his brown hand. “I like to 
hear you say that—even if it isn't true.” 

His blue gaze was perturbed. 

“I mean,” she added soberly, “the work 
you're doing, the work you've got to do.” 

“Ves—work,” Peter muttered slowly. “But 
that isn’t all of life. I used to think it was 
—but I’ve been thinking. I've stayed away 
as long as I could. I needed to see you such 
a lot.” 

“Yes, I know. But it was better so. Think 
how much gladder it makes you to see me 
now.” 

He bent his head. “Oh, it’s all so hope- 
less! I might divorce her, I suppose. But 
I can’t do that, Tommy. I don’t believe in 
divorce. I never have believed in it. There 
may be cases—but most divorce is just— 
well, legalized prostitution. I went into this 
thing with my eyes wide open. I’ve got to 
stick. While there’s a chance of Josie’s need- 
ing me, I’ve got to be ready to help her.” 

Tommy was silent. This point of view 
on marriage had never been given to her. 

“You really believe all that, Peter?” she 
asked in a hushed voice. 

“Yes. I’ve always thought of marriage as 
a sacrament—an oath. If you make oaths 
in the marriage service or in anything else, 
you've got to keep ‘em. It wouldn't be 
honorable if you didn’t. Most people just 
flop into marriage—and out. I can’t do that 
What you swear to is so definite, so painfully 
definite, so simply—but so damnably—effec- 
tive. Love—honor—cherish—death do us 
part. They're just words, of course, but 
they’re said with a purpose. I thought pity 
might be love. Honor? There was honor 
in Josie trying to be good. Cherish! I 
swore to that. Don’t you see? Good God, 
how hopeless it all is!” 

“But Josie Brant—she’s forfeited the 
right—” Tommy swallowed painfully, then 


I'm so 


A D 
(Continued from page 83) 

rose and walked away from him to the win- 

dow. She had a struggle there, but when 

she turned back, her face was calm. 

“Of course,” she said, her voice uncertain, 
“T understand.” 

Peter went on: “I’ve been turning this 
thing back and forth in my mind, until I'm 
sick of thinking. Because the answer always 
comes out the same: I've got to stick to 
it. Oh, Tommy dear,” he groaned, “what 
a fool I’ve been!” 

She smiled at him tenderly. 

“Weil, there’s no use going over that.” 

“No, there isn’t.” 

There was a silence as though each was 
aware of the futility of discussion. Then 
at last Tommy rose and walked the floor. 

“Peter, I’ve never thought much about the 
obligations of marriage,’ she said quickly. 
“I might say that until recently I’ve never 
thought very seriously about anything. But 
it’s hard for me to believe in the obligations 
you speak of. Of course an oath is an oath, 
whether you swear it at the altar or at a 
garden-party. But swearing it to cherish a 
woman when she wont let you cherish her 
is something else. How can you keep an 
oath like that? You can't help a woman 
who runs away from you. You can't love 
her; you can hardly even pity her. And 
as for honor—the whole thing is a lie, Peter, 
from beginning to end, a dreadful lie. She’s 
given you up, thrown you over, dragged 
your good name up and down Broadway— 
God knows what. You've done everything 
that you can do; you've squared the ac- 
count of everything you owed her. You've 
got your own right to happiness.” 


ETER had risen and was staring at her 

with an air deeply perturbed. She was 
expressing in the simplest terms the thoughts 
that had come constantly to plague him—the 
enemies he had resolutely dismissed. 

She glanced at him and saw the puzzled 
frown, the air of abstraction. As many 
people had discovered, that air was one of 
the symptoms of an inflexible determination. 
His look startled and rebuked her, but she 
had already gone too far to recant. She 
was greatly disturbed again, for her love 
had consumed her reason. 

“Don’t listen to me, Peter,” she cried. 
“Don't listen! But I’ve got to talk. I've 
got to go on. I told you when you came 
here that I’d be calm and _ self-contained. 
But that was a lie, and I think I must have 
known it was a lie when I wrote it. I 
can’t see you throwing away your life, my 
life too, for this woman who is nothing to 
you—who wants to be rid of you. You 
married her out of pity. She’s forfeited the 
right even to that. No man has got to 
stay tied for life to a woman who dis- 
honors him. The law recognizes that in 
New York—everywhere. You've got your 
rights, and the law will respect them. You 
think there's still a chance of your saving 
this woman. Well, you can’t. She isn’t the 
kind anybody can save. , You've done your 
duty as you saw it You tried an impos- 
sible experiment, and you've failed. You've 
got your right to happiness too. Every- 
body has.” She threw out her arms in a 
wild gesture. “Oh, Peter! It’s my heart 
that’s speaking to you. I don’t know what 
it’s said, but what it wants to say is that 
you can’t go on suffering forever just for 
one mistake. That isn’t justice to you— 
or to me.” 

There was a brief silence before Peter 
answered her. 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Tommy,” he 
said slowly. “You’ve been saying some 
things—I shouldn't listen to. Perhaps under 
other conditions— But these are different. 
I hoped you understood. There may be 


MARRIAGE 


some reasons for divorce. I don’t know. But 
there are no reasons, no excuses for me that 
could justify what you advise. You want 
me clean, Tommy. You said so once. You 
saw things then as I saw them. For the love 
that came to us was so fine that we didn’t 
want anything to tarnish it. I married Josie 
Brant—why, God knows! I was in a kind 
of fog of illusion. Perhaps it wouldn’t have 
come to that if those people had let me 
alone. I believed I was doing the right 
thinz in giving her another chance. It didn’t 
matter about me. I’d never thought of mar- 
rying. You seemed to belong to another 
world. Your friendship—well, that came 
from another world too—a sort of patron- 
age, half satirical, for one who’d done you 
a service. I hadn’t even dared to dream of 
you. And yet all the while I must have 
been dreaming of you. And then—” He 
halted and turned away. 

“And—then ?” 

“I—I came out of the fog,” he muttered. 
“You were there—a reality to point back 
and show me how ghastly—my mistake—” 

“Oh, Peter! Why did you?” 

He turned toward the window, mutter- 
ing: “I've been a fool always—from the 
beginning. If there was any way of my 
doing the wrong thing, I always found it. 
And yet I never learned anything. Mistakes 
don’t cost very much when measured in 
terms of money. But I didn’t know how 
terribly they could cost when measured in 
terms of—love and happiness.” 

Tommy had risen and put her arm around 
his shoulder. He turned and held her si- 
lently for a moment. 

“Let me finish, my dear. I’ve said I'd 
always been a fool. When I’m through, 
you'll say I still am. But I can’t help what 
I think and feel. If I thought and felt 
differently, I wouldn’t be myself, but some 
one else. All my love is yours—the things 
of the spirit,’ he whispered, “the tenderness 
of hope deferred, the dream of—unfulfilled 
desire—” He kissed her on the brow and 
then released her gently, turning away. “But 
I've given my life, God help me, to Josie 
Brant, my will, my hands, my body. They 
belong to her. I swore to help her come 
back. That was my oath. That was what 
my marriage meant to me. If it meant it 
then, it must mean the same thing now. 
I’ve still got to be ready to help her if 
she'll let me. And it isn’t just the marriage; 
it’s my resolve that you're challenging. I 
made it solemnly. What does it matter if 
she’s failed me? I’ve not failed—I’m not 
dishonored as long as I’m true to myself, as 
long as I’m ready to carry on. Dan’t you 
see, Tommy? There’s only one thing that 
could dishonor me—letting her sink farther 
and farther into the mire while I deserted 
her for you.” His voice had sunk to a 
hoarse whisper. “Don’t tempt me with 
yourself—because it’s the one thing I want 
most in the world.” 

He sank into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. She stood above him uncertainly, 
torn between the softness of his rebuff and 
the pain of his abnegation. But she knew 
now that his self-control had been greater 
than hers, that his idealism was more honest 


than her worldliness. His suffering re- 
proached her, and she fell upon her knees 
beside him. 


“Forgive me, Peter,” she whispered. 

He smiled at her and kissed her hands. 

“I thought I was strong enough,” she 
murmured, “but I’m not. It’s you who are 
the stronger, after all. I'll try to help you 
to be honest with yourself. You could 
never be happy with me if you didn’t do 
what you thought was right. I see; I un- 
derstand. It was just a mad dream of 
mine, Peter dear; and it’s all over now.” 
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Whether you need tires for motor car ~ bus ~ or truck, 
Silvertown extends you performance that meets your indi- 
vidual requirements. In three distinct types, each for differ- 
ent services, they offer special value and specialized ‘service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Maybe smoke, too, 
is ‘‘thicker 
than water” 


When a Londoner insists that his pipe 
shall be filled with an American tobacco, 
the makers of said tobacco confess to tak- 
ing his insistence as complimentary. 

Mr. Hengle reaches across three thou- 
sand miles of sea to get what he wants, 
and incidentally to hand us this bouquet: 


London, England 


Larus & Brother Co., 


Richmond, Va 
Dear Sirs 

Many thanks for your reply of Febru- 
ary 20. I hardly expected that I could 


deal but I thought I 
would have a try, at any rate. I am going 
to find out just what the duty is on your 
splendid tobacco. I am a heavy smoker, 
have been all my life; in using your 
tobacco I find no ill effects from it in any 


with you direct, 


way watever. I can't say that for any 
other brands that I have tried, and I 
tried them ail before I settled the ques- 
tion that Edgeworth was the best of the 
whole assortment. No matter where I go, 
I always take an extra supply to last me 
until I return 

I am 

Respectiully 
Ed. S. Hengle 


While the taste for Edgeworth is not 
universal, Mr. Hengle’s letter is evidence 
that it is international. The fact is, Edge- 
worth appeals to a certain class of pipe- 
smokers. These smokers are spread pretty 
much over the world. 

And one thing these smokers are sure of: 
The Edgeworth they smoke today tastes 
exactly the same as 
did the Edgeworth on 
the day they first tried 
it—years ago in many 
instances. Edgeworth 
never changes. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 8G South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for 
















the same price you would pay the jobber. 


At last he helped her to her feet and they 
stood for a moment of silence; then a flash 
of humor from Tommy relieved the situa- 
tion. 

“You wouldn’t think it immoral, Peter,” 
she said with a wry smile, “if I asked you 
to sit on the divan here and let me hold 
your hand?” 


Chapter Nineteen 
bl was shortly after this interview that there 

occurred an incident which gave Tommy a 
new idea of the false position in which she 
had placed herself. For her affair with Peter 
Randle, from being a private matter became, 
through an inadvertent remark of Lola Oli- 
ver’s, a topic for the tea-tables and studio 
parties of Tommy’s crowd, and was thus 
carried forth the length and breadth of 
Manhattan Island. The information was 
sifted down through various social strata 
until it reached the ears of Josie Randle, 
who was immediately aware of opportunities 
for mischief on a large scale, for retribution 
and perhaps for profit. 

Accordingly, one afternoon in September 
as Tommy came in from a drive, she was 
informed by her maid Lucette that Mrs. 
Peter Randle had called during her absence 
but that she would return between five and 
six, hoping to find Miss Keith at home. 
Tommy frowned at the clock. It was after 
five already. Josie Brant! Why? She 
meant no good, of course, either to Peter 
or Tommy, and deserved only a contemptu- 
ous denial of admittance. This was Tommy’s 
first thought. Her second was that it might 
be interesting to see in what way Peter’s 
wife had changed. And between the two 
impulses curiosity won. She answered the 
telephone when the bell rang, and in an in- 
gratiating tone invited the visitor to her 
apartment. 

Lucette admitted the caller, and Tommy 
emerged almost at once from her dressing- 
room, wearing the smile of the tight-rope- 
walker who finds in her precarious footing 
a melancholy pleasure. Josie, she noted at 
once, was attired in the very height of the 
fashion as viewed from the sidewalk at 
Times Square; but her complexion had been 
applied with an art beyond the reach of 
grace, and she created in other respects an 
impression of being rather frail and rather 
desperate. 

“It’s very polite of you to see me, Miss 
Keith,” Josie said, appraising the value of 
the entire room, including Tommy, in flitting 
glances. 

“Delighted,” Tommy 
waited inquiringly. 

“Well,” Josie went on rapidly, “it seemed 
to me that as you and Peter were such 
friends, it would be all right for me to come 
down to see you and—er—talk things over 
in a general sort of way.” 

“Oh! What things had you in mind?” 

“Well, of course, there’s no use in my 
telling you that Peter and I didn’t get along. 
You must know that. He didn’t make 
enough money, and he treated me very 
badly.” 

Tommy rose. 

“If you’ve only come here to talk about 
Peter Randle, you might as well go at once,” 
she said. 

Josie gave a shrug that set her ear-pend- 
ants dancing. 

“Oh, now, don’t get huffy. I didn’t really 
come here to complain about Peter, but I 
thought you might like to know my side 
of—” 

“Well, I don’t want to know. If you’ve 
got anything in particular to talk about, 
you'd better confine your remarks to that. 
Though I can’t imagine what—” 

“T’ll come to that,” said Josie coolly, “if 
you'll just sit down again and give me a 
few moments.” 


said coolly, and 
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Tommy sat upright on the edge of a chair, 
and Josie went on: 

“I said that Peter and I didn’t get along 
Since it hurts your feelings, I wont tell you 
just what happened, but we didn’t get along, 
and of course you know I’ve left him—for 
the present, anyhow,” she added with a 
narrow glance at Tommy’s face. 

“I don’t see where .all this is leading—” 

“I’m coming to that. You and I didn't 
seem to hit it off very well. There was a 
reason—we wont go into that, either. But 
it’s a funny world, and it’s queer how things 
happen to some people. What I mean is, 
you and I, and Peter and Jack Salazar 
You’d think there’d be enough men and 
wor-en in the world without four people 
getting mixed up with each other the way 
we've been. .... Now, don’t get huffy 
again. You'd better listen to what I’ve got 
to say. It may be worth your while.” 

“Go on,” said Tommy, hiding her con- 
tempt with difficulty. 

“Well, everybody knows you and my hus- 
band are great friends, and of course l 
know it. I guess you see something to him 
that I don’t. You’ve always been rich, 
and you don’t have to bother about whether 
a man can make a living or not. But I do 
I want a man who can give me three square 
meals a day, and maybe cake on Sundays 
I like to have nice clothes and a place where 
I can show them off. That’s not asking too 
much of any man, is it?” 

Tommy sat immovable, in a condition of 
fury, well suppressed. Josie did not look 
at Tommy. But her impudence had all the 
conviction of courage. 

“That’s one of the reasons why I left my 
husband—only one of them, mind you. 
There’s plenty of others—worse ones. But 
we'll just say I left him because he couldn't 
make money enough, and because we didn’t 
get along. I suppose some of the reasons 
are my fault. I’m not perfect, God knows. 
But then, neither is anyone else, so far as I 
can see. Of course I might go back to Red 
Bridge. Peter wants me to go back there. I 
guess you know why. He’s got some sort 
of a contract with God to keep me from 
going to the devil.” She threw her head 
back and laughed at her witticism. “I guess 
I'm old enough now to look after myself, 
and Peter’s got all he can do to make his 
own way without looking after me. Well, 
there’s no use making believe any longer. 
I've been thinking about things, and I'm 
disposed to be reasonable. Peter is my hus- 
band. I might go back to him after a while. 
They say he’s selling a picture now and 
then. We might be able to get along. But 
I don’t want to be a dog in the manger. 
I don’t love Peter the way you do.” 

“T think I’ve heard about enough of this.” 
Tommy rose and turning her back, went 
toward the door of her dressing-room. 

“Well, there’s no shame to you in that, is 
there?” asked Josie keenly. 

“Shame!” Tommy twisted around toward 
her. Nothing that her visitor could have 
said would have detained her more effec- 
tually. Peter’s wife spoke with great con- 
fidence, upon information that was already 
common property. 

Tommy made no further reply. Already, 
it seemed, the dignity of her affection for 
Peter had been tainted by this woman’s 
tongue. 

“Of course there’s no shame in loving a 
man, even if he does happen to be another 
woman’s husband. I’m reasonable about 
that. Peter comes here to see you when he’s 
in New York. It’s no secret, is it? I don't 
mind. And if I don’t want him, I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t have him. That's 
what I came here to see you about. It 
took a good deal of nerve on my part, and 
you haven’t made it any too easy for me. 
But now that I’ve told you, I don’t see 
why we can’t sit down and talk things 
over as one woman of the world to anothcr.” 
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Let Kodak save the day 


Particularly at vacation time, there’s so much you 
want to remember—and pictures won’t let you 
forget. Kodak saves the day—for the years. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City : 
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Its Gasy to Can 
‘if your Range 

hasa 
RED WHEEL 


RUITS canned right in the jars 

in the oven of a gas range equip- 
ped with a Lorain (RED WHEEL) 
Oven Heat Regulator keep their 
fresh color, firmness and flavor. 
With this method of canning there 
is no tiresome watching, no heavy 
lifting, no steam in the house. 


The Lorain Red Wheel is found 
on the following six famous makes 
of Gas Ranges: Quick Meal, Reli- 
able, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct 
Action, New Process. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
Lorain-measured oven tempera- 
tures make every baking day 
“lucky” and enable you to cook 
Whole Meals in the oven for hours 
without watching. 

Send a postcard asking for 

a copy of the 1925 lLorain 

Oven Canning Chart. 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. + St. Louis, Mo. 


— 











One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel gives 
you a choice of any measured and controlled 
oven heatfor any kind of ow en cooking or baking. 








Unless the Regulator has a RED 
WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN. 
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MMY had paused at the table, where 

she stood staring at her unpleasant vis- 
itor, wanting to go away from her presence, 
and yet still curious to hear complete the 
terms that were, of course, to accompany 
this extraordinary proposition 

“You have something else to say?” she 
asked calmly. 

“Oh, no,” said Josie, rising. “Nothing 
much. I could get a divorce from Peter 
for what's happened, in New Jersey. Or he 
could get one from me, if he preferred. Such 
things are managed. The main thing is, 
that the affair should be arranged in a—in 
a friendly way.” 

“And at a proper price!’ put in Tommy. 
“T understand.” 

“Well, of course, these things cost money. 
You couldn't expect me to pay the lawyers 
and everything. Now, could you?” 

Tommy’s contempt rushed through her in 
an angry flood, but she controlled her speech, 
remembering that if curiosity had been a 
motive in permitting this visit, she had a 
duty—to discover, for Peter’s sake, his wife’s 
address and any other items of information 
that might help him in his persistent errand 
of compassion. A duty—but difficult. 

“No—ah—of course not,” she said calmly. 
“Such things are expensive.” 

Josie’s slanting eyes glanced at Tommy’s 
face—rather hopefully, and yet slightly 
dubious at the reservation in her tone 

“Ves, very. And then, you see, I haven't 
any money myself except what I can make. 
I could go back to Peter now and demand 
my rights—since he’s getting along better. 
But I'd be willing to leave him permanently 
and give him a divorce if I could be sure 
that I’d have enough—for a while, anyhow 
—to get along on. That’s reasonable, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well,” Tommy said again, “I suppose so.” 

Josie frowned and glanced at the side 
Acquisitiveness was nicely balanced 
against suspicion. But the vulgar mind takes 
alternatives boldly, and so she plunged 

“T'll tell you what I'll do. You can take 
my proposition or leave it—as you like. I 


need money. I don’t make any secret of 
that. You don’t need it. You've got so 
much that you can straighten this whole 


business out and set Peter free, without any 
trouble for anybody. If I get the divorce, 
Peter needn't even know that you'd had 
anything to do with it.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“Well, it sounds all right, doesn't it?” 

Tommy was finding it astonishing that she 
had succeeded in keeping the calmness of 
her demeanor, that she hadn't had _ the 
woman shown out long before. But she 
questioned coolly: “And what do you want 
me to give you—ah—for your freedom?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars and all ex- 
penses,” said Josie promptly. 

see,’ Tommy replied. “Twenty thou- 
sand dollars.” Only twice the cost of 
Tommy’s automobile, for Peter's freedom 
and her own happiness! She smiled at her 
thought. 

“And that’s little. enough,” said Josie 
easily. “You'd never miss it, and it would 
mean a lot to me. Well, what do you say?” 

Tommy spoke coolly: 

“T can’t decide such an important matter 
in a moment. I—ah—lI'd have to think it 
over. But if you'll give me your address, 
I might communicate with you later.” 

“Oh, you want to think about it. Well, 
of course you've got a right to do that. 
My address is Madden’s Garage, East 
Thirty-third. I live upstairs, but they'll 
take a message.” 

Tommy took a few paces up and down. 

“And suppose,” she said slowly, “that I 
should decide not to pay you for this 
divorce ?” 

Josie twisted toward her, aware of the 
slight, almost indefinable change in her voice 


| and manner. 
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“Suppose,” Tommy continued coolly, “that 
I should tell you that I couldn't consider 
your proposal, that as much as I despise 
you and pity your husband, I wouldn't soil 
my money by giving you a dollar of it for 
such a purpose or any other?” 

And Tommy rang the bell for her maid 

Josie rose, her eyes drawn to mere slits of 
venom. 

“Oh, so that’s it!” she said, choking with 
her rage. “I might have known you'd cut 
off your nose to spite your face, just be- 
cause I got the best of you with Jack Salazar 
and Peter Randle. Well, I might have given 
my husband a divorce if you'd acted half- 


way decent about it. But I tell you now 
that he'll never sue for one. Never! And 
I'll have my rights from him too. You'll 
see. I'll make him wish—” 

At this moment Lucette entered in re- 
sponse to Tommy’s ring. 

“Show this woman out, Lucette,” she 


said quietly. “And then open the window. 
The room needs airing.” 

Josie’s small figure seemed to tremble with 
tension like a spring that has been drawn 
too tight. She glanced from Tommy to 
Lucette, who walked before her to the door 
and opened it. Then with a gasp and a 
quick enraged rush, she vanished. 


Chapter Twenty 
N° one ever heard the true tale of what 
happened at Madden’s Garage when 
Peter, acting promptly on Tommy's infor- 
mation, went there to try to persuade his 
wife to give up the life that she was leading 
and return with him to Red Bridge. He 
merely told Tommy that his efforts had -been 
unsuccessful and gave no details of the con- 
versation with Josie or that with John 
Madden himself. But supplying the missing 
passages in Peter’s bare statement, Tommy 
concluded that Josie was living, at least 
temporarily, in the apartment above the 
garage and at Mr. John Madden's expense. 

The interview with John Madden, follow- 
ing that with Josie, it appeared, had taken 
place in the office of the garage. There had 
been no physical combat, however. Peter 
wore a disappointed, hopeless air, and spoke 
of John Madden in a casual way which in- 
dicated that the man was not greatly to 
be blamed. Peter had, it seemed, to Tom- 
my’s great relief, relinquished the idea of 
attempting to punish every man who caught 
Josie’s fancy. 

Tommy didn’t know just what she had 
hoped for as a result of Peter’s visit. She 
felt that she needed some sort of reward 
for having so splendidly done her duty. Per- 
haps she had thought that Peter’s eyes 
might have been opened at last to the folly 
of his continued toleration. But this was to 
be the winter of Tommy’s discontent. The 
future, as far as Peter was concerned, seemed 
utterly hopeless, for he had given her such 
definite proofs of his steadfastness to his mar- 
riage vows that Tommy, knowing how 
he was being wronged, felt her loyalty to 
his point of view unequal to the strain. She 
Was quite certain that she loved Peter as 
much as ever, but since he came to New 
York so seldom, the forces of propinquity 
were lacking. She had promised to wait 
for Peter forever, but she was beginning to 
realize that forever was a long time 

These unpleasant moments for Tommy 
passed, as unpleasant moments will, and 
when Peter came to New York at Christmas 
she was, of course, unaffectedly delighted to 
see him. Wingate and his daughter Mary 
had come on too, for a round of the theaters 
and a spree, and so Tommy got up a little 
supper in her apartment, adding Lola Oliver 
and Jimmy Blake, who could always be ex- 
pected to lend to the gayety of such occa- 
sions. 

When the others had gone, Peter stayed. 
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He: / simply mus? make more money!” 
She: Yes, bul you never do anything about it 
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OW MANY WIVES have heard their hus- 
bands complain that they have hit a stone 
wall in business? How many wives have 

seen their husbands grow old waiting for “the big 
things” to come their way, while living expenses 
go steadily up and up and up? 

The number must run into millions. 

Yet we know, from our experience with 
180,000 husbands, that in nine cases out of ten 
something can be done about it. 

We have a little book which we have printed 
especially for dissatisfied men. It is called 
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“Forging Ahead in Business.” It shows just what 
happens to a man’s business worries when he 
broadens his knowledge of business principles; 
just why some men reach their limits young while 
others go to the top; just what the Institute’s 
training can mean to your business career if you 
will follow it thru. 

It is a helpful, practical little book. Among 
the men who have found it worth reading are 
50,000 corporation presidents. If you want the big 
things of life and are willing to work for them, 
tear off the bottom of this page and mail it today. 


Business Position 
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Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 
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That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonica as‘“‘That Musical Pal of Mine’. 
Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an | 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 207, New York City. | 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
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He was very reserved and kept himself under 
a greater control than Tommy thought fit- 
ting to the occasion. She kissed him be- 
witchingly, but his air of abstraction, usually 
understood, provoked her. She managed to 
forget that the troubles that weighed so 
heavily upon Peter were her troubles too, 
and showed her pique in the sort of cruelty 
that women often employ toward the per- 
sons they love the best. 

“Did you know, Peter dear,’ she asked 
with an excess of sweetness that would have 
warned a wiser man, “that I have had a 
most splendid offer of marriage?” 

Peter straightened, staring at her, as 
though upon her face had been written the 
day and hour of his death. 

“Judson Waite, my dear, the banker. He’s 
quite splendid. Millions! Handsome, cul- 
tured and only forty-six. He’s divorced, of 
course, but that didn’t matter to him. He 
adores me, Peter—says he can’t live without 
me.” 

Peter relinquished Tommy’s hand and rose 
with a bewildered air. If she had expected 
to make him miserable, the results of her 
experiment must have been entirely satis- 
factory. 

“Of course you’ve heard of him,” she 
went on coolly. “One of the most brilliant 
of the downtown crowd. The kind of man 
accustomed to leadership—good family, fine 
social position; he got the divorce from her, 
you see, for good reasons. He’s very much 
alone, and he wants me to give grace to his 
houses and yachts and camps. He says he 
has always wanted children—” 

“Don't, Tommy—don’t!” Peter groaned. 

She bent toward him smiling, but Peter 
did not turn. 

“IT just thought I'd tell you,” she 
more gently. 


said 


HAT she didn’t tell him was that the 

conquest of Judson Waite, who was a 
collector of modern American paintings and 
a director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, was the astonishing culmination of a 
protracted siege which Tommy had laid in 
behalf of Peter and Peter’s work. Judson 
Waite was the bellwether that Tommy had 
been seeking, and she had used every art 
in developing this casual acquaintance into 
a friendship that might be put to service. 
Nor had she told Peter that yesterday Jud- 
son Waite had gone to the Lablache gallery 
with Tommy and bought one of Peter’s large 
canvases, “Spring in the Valley.” Peter had 
not seen Lablache and did not even know 
that the canvas had been sold. This star- 
tling proposal of Mr. Waite’s had taken 
Tommy quite by surprise, but did much to 
invigorate her self-esteem. 

“Of course,” Tommy added slowly, “I re- 
fused him. But then, such men are not ac- 
customed to being refused in anything.” 

Peter turned a white face toward her. 

“I know—it was to be—expected—of 
course. I’ve been mad—ever to dream of 
you. I’m not—I should have known—I’m 
not the kind of a man for love. It’s all too 


hopeless. I’ve got no chance. I can’t stand 
in your way. I’ve never asked you to be 
true to me, have I? You offered that. 


There’s no future in your loyalty to me. I— 
I've got to give you up. I want you to be 


happy. If you think this man will give you 
happiness, I—I want you to take him, 
Tommy.” 

He turned toward the door, his voice 
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smothered with the effort of self-control. If 
he had burst into tears, the effect upon 
Tommy could not have been more harrow- 
ing. 

“Peter,” she whispered, rushing to him, 
“please! Please take it all back. I’ve been 
cruel to you—cruel.” 

Her arms went around his shoulders; her 
face was turned up to his. He fondled her 
and kissed her gently. 

“I—I'm glad you told me, Tommy,” he 
said quietly. “You've shown me the real 
state of things. You were meant for a life 
like—like the one he offers you. Wealth, 
honors and—and children.” 

“But I don’t want his homes—his wealth 
or—or his children. I—I want yours, my 
dear.” 

He yielded to her caresses, holding her 
close in a moment of passion and forget- 
fulness, the sweeter because it was forbidden. 

“I don’t want him, Peter,” she murmured. 
“I have no ambitions—I never had. All he 
represents is outside my life. It doesn’t 
mean anything to me. My only ambition 
is for you; my only passion is to take a 
part in your life, to have you for my own 
—to see you successful and happy. I want 
you, Peter dear. I want you so much. .... 

“Give her up, Peter,” she whispered after 
a moment, her eyes wet. “For my sake, 
if not for your own! Give her up. There’s 
no law of God or man to compel you to 
be loyal to a woman like that. Divorce 
her, Peter; I ask you to. You'll never regret 
it. Ill make you happy again—” 

She felt his arms relax. His eyes closed 
as though to gain strength by shutting out 
the brief vision of his happiness. He put a 
hand up as though to defend himself from 
an invisible enemy and turned away. 

“Divorce!” he groaned. “I—I can’t 
that. You shouldn’t have asked it of me.’ 

He walked away from her with long 
strides to the door and turned, his arms 
gesturing wildly. “Yes, you had the ~ight 
to ask it of me. It was your right. But 
I—I refuse. It’s the only thing I can do. 
I've been selfish to stand in your way—to 
expect anything of you. I give you up.” 

“Peter, don’t!” 

“I've got to give you up. This sort of 
thing can’t go on. Its sweetness is terrible. 
It takes my strength—weakens my resolu- 
tion.” 

“Be weak, Peter,” she pleaded desperately. 
“You are strong in so many things. Can’t 
you be weak for me? Is it so much to 
ask ?”” 

“Oh, Tommy, my dear!” Her voice, her 
tears, bewildered him. If he remained in 
the room, he knew that he was lost—she 
swayed toward him expectantly. But he 
gave her a frightened glance and turned 
away. “I give you up,” she heard him say 
violently as he went toward the door. “I— 
I—give—you—up.” 

And in a moment the outside door crashed 
behind him. 


do 


’ 


= HE purchaser of your painting ‘Spring 

in the Valley,’” wrote Lablache to 
Peter, who had taken the night train back 
to Red Bridge, “is Mr. Judson Waite, the 
banker and collector. The price is twenty- 
five hundred dollars, and a check for the 
amount, less my commission, is herewith 
inclosed. It may interest you further to 
learn that Mr. Waite, who is a member of 
the board of directors of the Metropolitan 





“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM,” is the title of a penetrating 
story of marriage that RUPERT HUGHES has written for an early issue—one 
of the most vivid pieces of short fiction THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE has 
ever published, and one which seems to be a story of some one everybody knows 
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The KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 








HE construction of the Kelly Flexible Cord is 
different from that of any other tire on the market. 


egrinati $ . ; an sre : 
The Peregrinations of the Pecks It is this difference—the building of the bead as an 
At one of the New Mexican pueblos integral part of the tire instead of as a separate unit 
Jim finds an opportunity to play good — eS 9 ae : Te = 7 
pee legge? ge: atlanta fastened in—that for the first time makes possible a 
characteristic of a man who carries fire, tire that is both rugged and flexible. The rugged- 
life and accident insurance, he started oe ie i 
out on the trip with.two spares. As ness means mileage. The flexibility means easy rid- 
there seems, however, to be small chance : : . . . : . 
thet he wil ceed eliber, he-gndly lend ing. That is why the Flexible Cord is by far the 
one to a fellow motorist who has spent best tire Kellv has ever built 


an hour in the broiling Southwestern 
sun trying to repair a blown-out shoe, 
and who has just discovered that, for- 
tunately, his rims are the same size as 
the Pecks’. It looks as though Jim 
were making another Kelly customer. 


KELLY~SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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Daintiness Joined to Joyous Fragrance 


Summer sun is a constant re- phere of smartness”—in a 
minder that beauty is at least range of delicate colors that 
skin deep. One needs fine face embrace any complexion—and 
powder for protection, as well inapat of the puff! Dobutadd 
as for color. The purity and the blending, creamy tint of 
fragrance of Manon Lescaut Ashes of Roses Rouge,or if the 
fits the season well. brighter touchis needed,Rouge 

Manon Lescaut really gives Mandarine,and yourtoilettebe- 
you the muck coveted “‘atmos- comes a veritable masterpiece! 


MANON LESCAUT?* Face Powder 
Ashes of Roses* Rouge ~ & Rouge Mandarine* 


Bourjois 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Q-37 West 34th St., New York City 


I enclose 15c¢ (stamps or coin) for sample box of MANON LESCAUT in shade checked: White 0 
Flesh Rosef) Brunette () or Peaches* Powder(] Peaches-and-Cream* Powder —) — ALSO sample of 
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Ashes of Roses Rouge 1) or Rouge Mandarine 0 
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Perfect? 


Boys and girls are rarely born perfect, with ready-made minds nicely adjusted to the age 
which hurls them into life's surprises. On the contrary, they are the raw material out of 
which The Men and Women of Tomorrow must be made if this old, blundering world is 
to achieve what always lies just beyond the horizon. And that is exactly where the Pri- 
vate School becomes a Public Service. There, bodies are built in the gymnasium and on 
the sports field and minds made into flexible and serviceable engines of thought and action. 
The 361 schools and camps listed in pages 7 to 24 strive to set ideals of personal achieve- 
ment before the boys and girls entrusted to them. They not only show the way, but 
studying each child, teach the Aow of achievement according to individual equipment 
of mind and temperament, 

At all times we are glad to assist you, without charge, in this vital matter of selecting 
the right school. When writing state requirements in full. A stamped return envelope 
insures a prompt reply. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Museum of Art, is very much interested also 
in the small canvas of yours entitled ‘Island 
Idyl’ and has promised to suggest it to the 
curator of paintings for possible purchase 
and addition to the permanent collection 
Permit me to congratulate you upon this 
very impressive triumph of your art in 
gaining the flattering approval of a man 
whose influence is so great.” 

Opposed to the terrible irony of this suc- 
cess was the other irony that Tommy was 
responsible for it. He understood now the 
meaning of her friendship for the banker 
and the motives that had prompted it. 


HE moment with Tommy had offered tne 

greatest temptation of Peter’s life. Per- 
haps if he had not been at Josie’s apartment 
before going to the Ritz, he might have 
yielded. Tommy did not know of Peter’s 
visit of the afternoon, or of the eagerness of 
his attempt to take advantage of Josie’s 
latest calamity and bring her to some sense 
of the impending dangers of her situation 

Peter had gone to Josie because she had 
sent for him—the first message that he had 
had from her since she had left Red Bridge. 
It was very obvious to Peter that she would 
not have sent for him if she hadn't been in 
need of money. He found her rather des- 
perate, but quite without pride or any sense 
of compunction in her demands upon him. 
She was looking very badly, he thought, 
without the slightest vestiges of the rather 
common prettiness that had made her de- 
pendence upon him so affecting. She 
seemed very nervous and was taking some 
pills out of a dark little bottle that she kept 
in her hand-bag. It would have been dif- 
ficult—even for Peter—to be sorry for her 
|if he hadn’t been sure that her frail body 
could not long endure the constant excite- 
ments upon which she lived. There might 
have been hope for her still if he could in- 
|duce her to go to Red Bridge. Of course, 
she had refused. He had pleaded, threatened, 
cajoled, but she had only laughed at him 
And yet, in spite of all this, Josie was, to 
the concepts of Peter’s conscience, a part of 
himself, his own creature, his own responsi 
bility. 

From this interview, sordid and scurrilous 
on Josie’s part, Peter had gone uptown to 
Tommy’s dinner-table and his friends. Tom- 
my had come to him, with her soft arms, and 
her dark eyes that reflected all the deep 
quiet things of his spirit, like brown pools 
in a forest—Tommy had come, in his need, 
offering him temptation. He realized now 
that if it hadn’t been for that visit to Josie 
in the afternoon, he might have yielded 
Instead, he had done something that was to 
destroy forever his peace of mind and her 
devotion, had brought an end to the one 
relationship that mattered most to him in all 
the world. For it was inconceivable that 
Tommy should continue to give him her af- 
fection. He had lost her—a loss that now 
}seemed to have been inevitable from the 
beginning. 

He sat down to write her, so that she 
might better understand the real claims that 
the woman he had married now had upon 
his charity and forbearance. But how could 
a man apologize to a woman for refusing to 
marry her? The idea was _ preposterous 
There was nothing to be said. So he threw 
|down his pen. If she wrote to him— 








HE did write to him. It was a very ami- 

able letter, with none of the fury that has 
always been associated with the tongue or 
pen of the woman who has been scorned. 
| “Of course you wouldn’t write! What 
is there to say when one has said the final 
word? You have given me up. That would 
be funny, Peter dear, if it wasn’t so des- 
|perately serious. For how can you give up 
|something you’ve never been able to possess? 
|I was going to write willing instead of able, 
but that. would have been unkind. It’s only 
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your spirit that isn’t willing—that terrible 
conscience of yours that puts duty ahead of 
everything. And yet even though I can’t 
agree with it, I can—with an effort—admire 
its honesty. Thank God, Peter dear, I know 
how much you love me, or my pride would 
have been hurt beyond recovery. If I didn't 
know that it was your love that had been 
triumphant, I should have been wounded to 
the death. Probably out of pique I should 


have rushed violently into the waiting arms | 


of my newest admirer. But I haven’t done so. 

“At the present moment I am trying again 
to see things from your point of view. It’s 
difficult. I can’t, because I am not you, 
and because I’m not married to a person 
who has given me a just cause for divorce 
You don’t believe in divorce—at least, from 
Josie Brant. I do—at least, from Josie 
Brant. At the beginning I was so sure that 
everything was right, that love like yours 
and mine was worth any sacrifice, that just 
being with you and loving you was enough. 
But that sort of thing couldn’t go on. I 
realize it now. I suppose I’m too material 
and too selfish. 

“Of one thing I’m sure. You're right at 
least in that. We mustn’t see each other 
for a long time—six months. At the end of 
that time I'll tell you whether I agree to be 
given up or not. For the present, I’m just 
your devoted, if somewhat lacerated 

“Tommy.” 


ETER read this letter a number of times. 
It was so like her in every respect that it 
was almost the same as having her in the 
studio beside him. There was something 
rather splendid in the persistence of her de- 








votion after what had happened. The letter | 


made him happy though he knew that the 
time-limit she had put upon her endurance 
might only be a way of declaring, -at last, 
her independence. There was but one reply 
—to write her fully of his visit to Josie 
and of the desperate plight in which he had 
found her. 

“I can’t desert her now, Tommy,” he 
wrote in a final fury of earnestness. “She's 
already broken with sickness and dissipation, 
a mere shadow. Drugging herself too! 
There’s no helping her, of course, because 
she’s reckless, indifferent to what happens to 
her. Perhaps you can’t understand why I 
feel my responsibility for all this. But it’s 
very poignant to me. I could have kept 
her decent if I hadn’t lost my money. I 
didn’t marry her under false pretenses, but 
she was the victim of promises I couldn’t 
keep. That was all my fault. It was also 
my fault that I couldn’t provide for her. I 
could have saved her even then if I hadn't 
driven her from the house by my brutality 
These things may seem little to you in view 
of my previous excellent intentions, but to 
me they are very real measures of my ob- 
ligation. These are the things that have 
made my responsibilities to Josie greater 
than in a marriage under different—under 
more conventional conditions. Try to un- 
derstand this. Id give my life for you, 
Tommy, but what you ask isn’t mine to 
give.” 

It was the end of a chapter. Peter went 
about his work in a fury of creation that 
led to self-forgetfulness|. Tommy, in a 
spirit of resignation to the inevitable, took 
up Jimmy Biake, the theaters and late 
suppers and dances, trying to find in the 
old haunts and the old companions a re- 
currence of the old thrills of excitement. 
These failing her, she accepted the attentions 
of Mr. Waite, who invited persons of social 
prominence to meet her. And in this atmos- 
phere, which was slightly “highbrow” and 
stodgy, Tommy behaved with great credit. 


The climax of this remarkable 

story of a strange marriage occurs 

in the next installment—in the 
forthcoming August issue. 
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When b¥azin 


sunshine steals 


cire 
Precious Moisture” 
from yourskin 


In the morning, soft, white skin. And 
at night, arms, neck and face of angry 
sunburn. 


A pitiless sun dries the natural“ Precious 


Moisture” from your skin just as it dries 
clothes. Then the narched skin becomes 





| SILK 


(Continued from page 67) 


| delicate face, with eyes that drooped a little 
and a chin held high, as if that weight 
|of hair at the neck pulled it back. She 
had wealth and beauty and a kind of frosted 
charm, and these things were not at all un- 
pleasant to Mr. Appleby. 

“You are looking very well, Mrs 
You are resting this winter.” 

“I do not need to rest.” 
| He hinted delicately at the strain she had 
been under. 

“I hope I shall see more of you. Now 
| sae then, if I may come to call, it would 
| make me very happy. Your mother and 
| I are becoming fast friends. We do a little 
business together now and then. I hope we 
| too, Mrs. Leland, will be great friends.” 
| She knew this soft approach, this padded 
and respectable way of making love. As 
well as if it had already happened, she saw 
Mr. Appleby making up his mind to marry 
her. 

“I'd like to show you some of my col- 
lections some day. I must give a party. 
I've picked up things here and there. You 
like travel?” 

“I have traveled a good deal,” said Judith 
simply. 

She saw Mr 
across continents, collecting. 
collect, she wondered vaguely. Travel! Yes, 
she had traveled—she and Kirk. Wild days, 
unhappy days in countries where she did not 
know the language; miserable, tragic, brutal 
hours—strange hotels—Kirk in those glorious 
first months before he had begun to wear 
through his passion for her. Her cheeks 
flamed feverishly, and Mr. Appleby admir- 
ingly thought that he must be getting on 
well with this desirable lady. 

He held her slim white hand in his plump 
one and laid his other over it. It was an 
inoffensive caress, but she held her chin 
higher even while she hesitated to draw away 
for fear of exaggerating his gesture. 

“Good night,” he said at last; “we need 
not say good-by. I am sure it is only au 
revoir, Mrs. Leland.” 





Leland 


Appleby picking his way 
What did he 


With him gone, the house was so still 
that Judith almost wished him back 
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again. She told herself for the hundredth 
time that she must develop interests, must 


| shake off these lurking, unadmitted thoughts 


and find something that would engage her 


mind. 
There was nothing to do but to go to 
bed. She ought to be thankful that she 


could go peacefully to bed instead of wait- 
ing up to see when Kirk would come in, if 
indeed he came at all. He had been out- 
rageous, she thought for the millionth time; 
and treading on the heels of that thought 
came the wonder why she hadn't managed 
to hold him more successfully. When they 
were first married, he had cared. More than 
that, he had been happy during all those 
months, happy as a boy, full of plans and 
even dreams. Kirk had dreamed grandly 
She pressed the button in her wall, and 
the soft-shaded lamps lit her room. On 
the dressing-table bench lay a long thin 
package wrapped in paper. That would be 
the material she had bought for Miss Haines 


to make up—the crépe and the wasteful 
velvet. She unwrapped the package indo- 


lently and thrust the paper into the waste- 
basket. The roll of velvet was wrapped in 
white tissue. Judith unrolled it and the fab- 
ric tempted her again with its suggestion of 









Sun dries the moisture 
skin as it dries clothes 


from your 
on the line. 


beauty. She stepped out of her dark dinner 
dress and wrapped the velvet around her. 
Its luster gave her skin its full tribute. It 
was as fine as the velvet. She fancied herself 
in evening dress, and found a band of silver 
ribbon in her dressing-table which she tied 
about her hair. 


VELVET 





As she posed, Mr. Appleby dropped out 
of her mind—and Cousin Grace—and her 
mother. She was in evening dress and at 
a ball where Kirk saw her, and she looked 
at him coldly and proudly. He had said 
that she was prudish and provincial, that 
she had no freedom of mind. He had told 
her that she didn't know how to dress, and 
she had become the more determined that 
he should appreciate the reserves of a lady, 
a lady of tailored suits and plain gowns, an 
unrouged, unpowdered lady. She had tried 
by her virtue, her rectitude, to force him to 
admit her points. Well, he had admitted 
them in the divorce-court. 

She needed no rouge now. The color was 
back in her cheeks as she thought of 
these things. She pulled the velvet into a 
bodice; the silver band in her hair enchanted 
her. Then suddenly she tore off the ribbon, 
and the folds of velvet slid to the floor. 
Sinking on the bench, she. dropped her head 


on her arms and wept 

\ R. APPLEBY pursued the acquaintance 
1 He was to be seen frequently ascend- 
ing the dignified steps of Mrs. Jarvis’ home 
He brought Judith books now and then, 
good, well-reviewed, acceptable books which 
were not too much in the new school of 
freedom. He took her riding in his weli- 
appointed car, and they drove carefully, for 
he, like her mother, was cautious. Mrs. 
Jarvis was clearly cognizant of what was 
going on, and had no doubt of his intentions. 

“Mr. Appleby is one of the finest men I 
have ever known,” she told Judith. 

Judith smiled, her weary, half-caustic 
smile. 

She was trying during these days to oc- 
cupy her mind, trying harder than ever, as 
if she felt that she might have to present 
an alibi to Mr. Appleby if she were to refuse 
any of his attentions. Yet in a way she was 
grateful for that attention. He kept her 
from sinking into that dreadful rank of “un- 
wanted women.” Some one, appreciating 
that she had “so much time,” had urged her 
to go on the committee of the new home 
for working-girls, and she had done so 
There she had crossed Kirk’s trail again 
It was Kirk’s property which was wanted 
for the site of the new home, and it was 
Kirk who had, in the end, suddenly given 
it to the committee even as they prepared 


to buy it. The committee was astir with 
the news. It had come through Kirk’s law- 
yer, for Kirk was still abroad—in Paris, 


people said, in Paris doing nothing but hunt- 
ing amusement, Judith supposed. When, at a 
committee meeting, the announcement was 
made, the members glanced at Judith or de- 
liberately did not glance at her, and she had 
by sheer force of will kept her expression 
the same. The others found the situation 
most interesting, and went out whispering 
one to another the details of the divorce 
of Kirk and his wife, and exaggerating 
with interest the conduct by which he had 
forced Judith to make the break. Judith 
had gone home alone from that meeting 
sitting very straight in her limousine, hating 
Kirk as she had hated him before, because 
he would not be completely and properly 
vicious and was constantly flinging confusion 
into her opinion of him by such acts as 
this last. 

Once she wondered whether, if she were 
still Kirk’s wife, she would not have pro- 
tested the gift a little, or perhaps conditioned 
it. It was a very expensive site. She be- 
came rather self-conscious on the board of 
directors. When Kirk’s name was men- 
tioned, she could imagine them saying, each 
to the other, thinking always of her: “How 
could she expect to hold him?” 

Miss Haines was making up the blue crépe. 
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It was a formal afternoon dress which would 
do as well for evening. Around its neck 
was a collar of lace. It was accurately 
fashionable without being smart. Judith had 
not shown her the velvet. She heard some 
women talking of the new man dressmaker 
who had given the city such a thrill of ex- 
citement with his appointments and his dic- 
tatorial remarks on clothes. The thought of 
him and of the ivory velvet simmered in her 
mind, and one day she found herself in his 
anteroom with her material on her lap, wait- 
ing. 

When he looked at the velvet, he smiled 
and then looked again at Judith’s high head, 
and her cheeks where the natural color was 
heightened. 

“You choose very well. 
style.” 

When the gown was finished and sent to 
her home, she hung it away without trying 
it on, thoroughly ashamed of it. But she 
knew how it looked, and sometimes the 
waste of it bothered her, hanging so lone- 
semely in her wardrobe, straight and plain, 
with its silvered ornament at the hip and its 
lovely shaped low bodice. From the mo- 
ment it hung there, all her other evening 
clothes, the pink satin with beads, the black 
lace with three flounces, became absurd. She 
knew now why Kirk had screwed up his 
eyes when he looked at her in them. She 
knew now why he had been so attentive to 
Ellen DeForest. 


HE first snow had been followed by 

others until the ground was thickly 
covered. Judith had been filling empty days 
She had taken an extension course at the 
university and learned something about psy- 
chology and something more about econom- 
ics. She was still on the board of the 
working-girls’ home, and that institution 
was now well under way. She had joined 
two musical clubs and one woman’s club and 
attended recitals and lectures. She crowded 
her days with virtuous appointments, yet the 
days remained saggingly empty. For all she 
did, nothing seemed really to absorb her. 
Her mother talked brightly of her new in- 
terest in things, and Mr. Appleby complained 
that she had hardly any time for him now. 
Yet it seemed to Judith sometimes as if she 
walked in a vacuum. 

At Christmas, Mr. Appleby sent her roses 
and a magnificent sandalwood workbox. He 
came around later to receive his thanks, and 
they spent the afternoon together. He was 
near a proposal that day, and Judith avoided 
it. She hardly knew why she staved it off, 
for she had come to know that he was kind 
and good and protective, and that he would 
doubtless, as her mother had said, always be 
“good to his family.” It would be a less 
empty life if she married him, and it would 
drive away the ghosts of the other years. 

In February, Mrs. Jarvis always went to 
Virginia Hot Springs for a month. She 
liked the hotel, and she liked looking on at 
gayety without participating in it. It was 
her annual debauch, and she suggested of 
course that Judith accompany her. It 
was this which brought Mr. Appleby’s suit 
to a head, for he did not want Judith out 
of his reach. 

One early February afternoon in the Jarvis 
drawing-room he asked her to marry him. 
He was explicit and definite about himself. 

“I am not a young man,” he said. “I have 
passed the age when I can change my habits 
greatly. I know that our tastes agree, 
Judith, and so I think we could be happy 
together.” 

“How old are you?” asked Judith some- 
what crudely. 

“Forty-eight,” said Mr. Appleby with a 
slight grimace. 

Kirk was forty now. 


You know your 


He didn’t think 


himself old. He never intended to be old, 
he had so often declared. 
“We have the same tastes,” Mr. Appleby 
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Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. 
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Make this unique test. Give your teeth high polish, and 
fresh new color simply by removing the dingy film that 
coats them and invites decay and gum troubles. 


HIS offers you a simple, scientific 
test—one judged the most remark- 
able of all dental tests. 

It will bring out qualities in your 
teeth you do not realize they have. 
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formation in their color and their 
luster. 

Modern science has evolved a new 
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Now what you see when that film 
is removed——the whiteness of your 
teeth — will amaze you. 
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invitation 
at the 
wrong time 


The shadows of past experience flashed 
through her mind. She knew she'd feel 
tired out, uncomfortable, dr aggy. But— 
what was it Grace had said? “It’s your 
own fault if you let your o'd-fogey notions 
interfere with your own comfort! Nobody 
else does.” Well, she’d try it, this once. 

So she accepted! 


* * * * * & 
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the problem of those times when bathing is 
inconvenient or otherwise impracticable. 
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moves body odors—especially odors of per- 
spiration. It leaves the skin cool and smooth. 

Mifflin Alkohol also relieves tired, aching 
feet; it is splendid for sprains or ‘muscle- 
str Lins; it is an efficient antiseptic for cuts 
and scratches. Cools you instantly on the 
hottest days or nights. 
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band.” 


“I am sure that with your love 
and peace I could make you 


continued. 
of dignity 
happy.” 

“It’s hard to make me happy, 
Judith. 

He looked at her with amusement. There 
was no ripple on the surface of Judith’s calm. 

“None the less, I think I could manage 
it,” said Mr. Appleby with some jocoseness. 
|“I’d like to make up for what has been 
| unhappy in your past—make you forget it.” 

“I shall never forget it.” 

“In time I think you will. You feel other- 
wise now because you are so close to it.” 
| “I feel that way because I cherish it,” said 
| Judith suddenly, “—because, miserable as I 
was, unhappy as I was, I loved my hus- 


countered 





| He approached her and took her hand in 
| his, 

“Was it love?” he questioned with gentle 
didacticism. “Was it love? Don’t you think 
| perhaps there’s a finer kind than you had, 
| Judith ?” 





“Maybe.” 


“Let me show you a man’s true devotion,” 
| he urged. 

But Judith only said that she would think 
it over. She didn’t quite let go of Mr 
Appleby, because there was something in his 


| kindness and his decency that did help to 


| And he was safe. 


| wandering eye, 


fill up those empty days. There were times 
when he seemed quite warm and expansive. 
He would never run away. 
One could not imagine Mr. Appleby with a 
Mr. Appleby restlessly inter- 


ested in beauty if it was embodied in a 
woman not his own wife. He could be 
trusted, and he never would be cruel 


“You are very pretty tonight,” said Mr. 
Appleby with a hint of amorousness. 

Judith was wearing one of the dark dresses 
with the lace at the throat, the good and 
proper ones for a divorced woman who had 
suffered. 

“I like that dress,” he went on. 

“I’ve others that I look better in.” She 
thought of the ivory velvet. If she married 
Mr. Appleby, she could wear that. 

“Anything you wear would be beautiful 
to me,” he said resoundingly. “Your taste 
is perfect.” 

She felt no uplift at the praise—rather, a 
faint boredom. But she could not tell him 
either yes or no, in spite of his urging. She 
asked for time, and in that he saw the result 
of her recent “strain” and a natural reluc- 
tance to enter upon marriage again. Mrs. 
Jarvis felt the same way about it, being very 
conscious of what was going on She was 
very kind to Judith and insisted that she go 
to Hot Springs with her. 

They arrived there at night, and it was 
next morning that Mrs. Jarvis felt the first 
tortures of an ulcerating tooth which by eve- 
ning confined her dinnerless and miserable 
to her bedroom. . Judith tried to make her 
mother comfortable, and when the old lady 
was well surrounded by hot-water bottles, 
Judith stole away into her own room to 
order dinner served there for herself. It was 
very quiet, for they had chosen rooms where 
they could not hear the sounds from below 
Judith looked restlessly about her, but even 
then she did not consider going down to the 
public rooms alone. It was at this point 
that her eye fell on her opened trunks and 
on a shimmer of ivory velvet. Instantly 
something within her asked: “Why not?” 
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The head-waiter showed the beautiful new- 
comer in the velvet dinner dress to a con- 
spicuous table. He recognized quality when 
he saw it, and hovered around her. It was a 
completely new experience to Judith to have 
men turn their heads as she passed. Her 
head was as high as usual, and she was 
serene. Everything about her was right, and 
she knew it. The long silky scarlet scarf 
which she carried she had bought one day 
and hidden away. Her hair was not dis- 
played to the best advantage, or so her 
mother would have thought. She had tight- 
ened it and tucked it away until it looked 
like a thick bobbed shock, and around it 
she had put a narrow silver ribbon. But 
it was not the ribbon or the scarf or even 
the ivory velvet: it was a sensation that 
came into Judith’s consciousness, a feeling of 
belonging to a scene and dominating it, of 
being consciously beautiful and of feeling 
kindly toward everyone who admired her 
She had ordered dinner and meant to enjoy 
it in confidence— 

Then she saw him—not so far away, with 
a party of six, whom she did not know. He 
was sitting rather stiffly, and she knew in 
that quiek single glance that not only was it 
Kirk but that Kirk was not feeling agree- 
able. She read accurately that slight curve 
of his lip, the double wrinkles in his fore- 
head from which his black hair waved back 
as gallantly as ever. He was immaculately 
dressed, but so tired-looking, and certainly 
ill-tempered, thought Judith. 

She shifted her chair a little so her face 
was hidden. For she meant, in her new con- 
fidence, to enjoy this episode. It didn’t 
overcome her or daunt her. 

She had a sudden determination to bring 
him to acknowledge her charm, her beauty. 
But how to manage it she did not know. The 
dinner passed. In the lounge outside, people 
were talking in groups, having codfee at small 
tables, reading, writing. Judith draped her 
scarf carelessly about her shoulders, seated 
herself beside a pillar and waited. A mirror 
across the room told her how lovely she was, 
as she half concentrated on the book she 
had bought at the news-stand 


7 IRK passed her, alone. She lowered her 
eyes and guessed that he did not even 
glance down as he went by. But she had a 
glimpse of his face. It was leaner than it used 
to be, and at closer range it did not seem so 
much vicious as miserable. He was in trou 
ble, thought Judith, trouble about some 
woman! Her blood quickened. In a year 
she had not had this sense of being alive, 
this thrill of interest. 

Kirk had not rejoined his party. She saw 
the others leave the hotel, swathed in motor- 
coats. He sat in a corner of the lounge, 
smoking in short, angry puffs. Judith 
watched him, and other men about her 
watched Judith, and one or two tried to 
gain her notice. But absorbed as she was 
in watching the wretchedness of Kirk, and 
wondering what was up now, she did not 
see them. A hundred memories and pities 
rushed through her mind. He seemed so 
close over there, and so natural, as if at 
any moment he might come over to her, full 
of familiar irritation or perhaps with some 
wild, gay proposal. She gazed too. intently, 
too torsettingly, for it must have been that 
which made Kirk twist. his head quickly to 
see who was regarding him. Before she had 
time to lower her eyes, she had caught his 
amazed recognition and the white, puzzled 
look that went with it. Instantly she forgot 
her dress, her confidence, her assumed man- 
ner. Shrinking back into herself, she rose 
and went hurriedly to the elevator, grateful 
for the gilt gates that clanged even as Kirk 
started from his chair. 

In her own room, with the door shut, she 
could hear her mother’s faint snore. Every- 


thing that had happened below seemed like 
life 


a dream. This was what her was, 
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this safe retreat. The mirror gave 
back her image and seemed to say that it 
was a strange retreat for one so beautiful. 
Kirk might telephone the room. He would, 
perhaps. He might, at least. But a half- 
hour passed, and the telephone remained 
silent. She thought then it was more prob- 
able that he had left the hotel, in disgust 
at having run into her, to keep his rendez- 
vous with the inevitable lady who had been 
the cause of the scowl. For another half- 
hour she sat there, hoping unadmittedly for 
the telephone. It did not ring, and grad- 
ually she knew that it would not, that she 
might sit and sit there, until her youth 
vanished—sit there forever. She opened the 
vanity-case, Kirk’s gift, and rouged her deli- 
cate cheeks. She would go down again and 
interest some one, anyone. She would do 
something ! 

Careful, lest she wake her mother, she 
pulled the light low and opened her door 
into the hall, with only cold desperation and 
secret hope that below she would see Kirk 
again and show him that she didn’t care. 
Then she drew in her breath with a gasp, 
for there, leaning against the wall, opposite 
her door, was Kirk. 

“Judith!” was all he said. 

She could not answer. 


but with her heart trembling in her throat. 
“Here’s the bad penny,” he said. 


HERE was the same old shamed, amused, 

almost philosophic look in his eyes. Judith 
knew that twitch of his lips as he seemed 
to laugh at his weakness and accept it. 

“I didn’t quite have the courage to 
knock,” he ventured; “but you gave me such 
a scant look at you downstairs. And I’ve 
been hungry for one. You look as if it 
agreed with you to be rid of me, Judith 
I suppose perhaps it should.” 

Words trembled on her tongue—words 
describing her loneliness and pain, her 
wretchedness through empty months. They 
sought to form themselves into a flood of 
accusation and anger. Then her hand 
touched the soft depth of her velvet skirt 
and something reminded her that, though 
he had been drawn back to her, it would 
be only charm and loveliness that would 
keep him. Argument never could. 

“It’s a rotten empty world, Judith I 
threw away thé only thing I really wanted 
in it. Is it any‘satisfaction to you to know 
that ?” 

“No,” she answered; and wondered; for 
it had been just such an admission that she 
had tried to force from him before. 

“How. serene you are,” he said, “like the 
peace of the world—and so beautiful! I'd 
truly forgotten how beautiful you are.” 

He had forgotten the pink-satin dress, 
thought Judith. Still she did not speak. 

“Will you come downstairs and talk to 
me?” he asked. 

“What about?” asked Judith. 

“I hadn’t gone quite that far in my own 
mind. It would be about myself, I suppose, 
and of the things you know. All the things 
I've said before. Apologies, perhaps—hopes. 
Judith, how I'd like to come back to you— 
how I would have come back to you months 
ago, if I'd had any confidence that I 
wouldn’t smash your faith all over again, 
tread upon your lovely little planted rows 
of rules and moralities! I'd try not to step 
on them. But I can’t be sure, so I can't 
ask you to be sure. You can’t love without 
those sureties, those promises and all those 
if’s. But people do love sometimes, whether 
they have any right to or not. As I loved 
your sweet, accusing Puritan face following 
me all over the world and telling me what a 
brute I’d been! I didn’t mind the accusa- 
tions. They were true enough. But I 
wanted to comfort you. And most of all 
I wanted to see you. Now I've the idea 
you don’t need comfort—or want to see me.” 





She closed the 
door behind her, as if to deny him entrance, | 
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| “Even the leading lady would be jeal- 
ous of your beauty, dear,” he whis- 
pered close to her pretty ear. 

It was her hour of triumph. The 
“ugly duckling” had become the rarely 
beautiful swan. 

She was contrasting this happy 
moment with the time before she had 
learned from Madame Jeannette the 
secret of youthful color by the use of 
Pompeian Bloom. 

Do you know that a touch of Bloom 
in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? Do you alsoknow 
that Pompeian Bloom enjoys the 
widest use the world over, by all 
women who need youthful color? 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make 
your powder cling and prevent “shine”. 
Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all 
exposed portions of face, neck and shoulders. 

Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom. 
Presto! The face is beautified in an instant. 


Pompoian 
Bloom 
a, \ for youthful 








color 





“Don’t Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian” 








The sweetest story 
ever whispered 


Shade Chart for selecting your correct 
tone of Pompeian Bloom. 

Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has the medium skin, and should 
use the Medium shade of Pompeian Bloom, 
the Orange Tint, or the new Oriental Tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair—and 
require the Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom. 

Pink Skin: This youthful-looking skin is 
not“ florid,’ but has real pink tones. Medium 
or Light tone of Pompeian Bloom should be 
used. Sometimes the Orange Tint is ex- 
quisite on such a skin. 

White Skin: If you have a decidedly 
white skin—use Light, Medium, or the 
Oriental Tint. 

At all toilet counters, (Slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


Mus. Counethe 


en Beaute 


Get 1925 Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, “Beauty Gained is love 
Retained,” size 28 x 74. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least soc. We send it 
with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only roc. With these samples 
you can make many interesting 


60c. 











beauty experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 
Tear off, sign and send 
au... 7 I i, ies, 





Dd. 

2804 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for 
the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “ Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,” and the four samples. 


Name 





Address___ 





City 
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His eyes rested on the scarlet scarf 
splashed against the depths of ivory velvet. 
Judith looked at her husband's face, with 
its tired lines of mockery, its bitter, humor- 
ous mouth and the eyes that were so eager 
and miserable. And suddenly she was tired 
|of all this discipline of her love, all the 
' badgering of it and demanding and standing 
on its rights. And then she smiled. 
“Kirk—Kirk!” was all she said; and the 
tremble in his voice as he held her in his 
arms and told her all the tender things she 
had starved to hear, was answer complete. 
“You're more beautiful than ever,” he 


BITTER 


dividing wall of brick, covered with stout 
vines now winter-bare. Wyncote saw some 
one trying to scale this wall. He rushed 
forward angrily, to receive with stunning 
force a boot-heel squarely in the forehead. 
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Old Engliz YNCOTE staggered back a few steps, 
Lavender Soap hurt, dazed and half-blinded; but 


almost at once he became furious with fight- 
THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD | | ing passion; and started forward again. He 
Famous for over a century, pure 


was too late, however; his mysterious assail- 

ant had slipped over the wall. Wyncote 

and luxuriously perfumed, it waited until his vision cleared, then returned 

beautifies and soothes the | to the house. The heel had fortunately been 
tenderest skin. 

by as it was, would have no real after-effect. 
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Madison Sq. N. thing now was to find out why. Was there 


something in the house of which he knew 
nothing? Second thought dismissed this 
supposition. Several times during the past 
L two weeks the house had been empty from 
‘@ nine till twelve, giving plenty of opportuni- 
ties for the ransacking of the place. Per- 
Y ‘L haps the solution lay in his father’s letter. 
a Ce, But he was determined not to read it till 
; 4 | he went to bed. 
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such as might have contained shoes. 
“What's that, William?” 
“I don’t know, sir,” said the butler. “It 


| came this afternoon while you were out.” 


and All-around Summer Use 
an 


“Who brought it?” 

“A messenger boy.” 
| “From what service?” 

“T couldn't say, sir. He wore no uniform. 
| He said it was important. You did not 

notice it in the hall, sir, so I brought it in 
here.” 

“All right.” 

Wyncote proceeded to dine, not at all con- 
| scious of the taste of food. He appeared to 
| be nonchalant, but actually he was imagining 
| all sorts of things. The recent scrimmage in 
the garden gave this strange box sinister 
portents. Should he call in the police or 
risk opening the box himself? All at once he 
found that life was endurable and that all 
he needed was a change of scene, and that 
it would be folly to go up through the ceil- 
ing merely to satisfy a burning curiosity 
Presently the proper method of treatment 
came to him. So after the meal was done, 
te carefully took up the box, which he 
found was light, and carried it into the 
garden. Here he deliberately flung it toward 
| the brick wall and waited for the detonation. 
| None came. 
| He laughed. The whole business was evi- 
| dently getting into his knee-joints. He 
| searched about the flower-bed and recovered 





A’ Ingersoll costs little 
and keeps dependa- 
ble time. Why risk your 
expensive watch? 
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said, releasing her for further admiration. 
“There isn't any other man, is there?” 

That was Kirk. Confidence had already 
leaped back into his face along with happi- 
ness. How quickly he doffed his cap of 
worry to don the more becoming plume of 
triumph! Judith thought of Mr. Appleby. 
That affectionate and respectable gentleman 
might have his uses. 

“There is a man,” she admitted, “who 
wants to marry me.” 

“There’s more than one,” said Kirk jeal- 
ously, “but I'm the only one who's going 
to get what he wants.” 


APPLES 


(Continued from page 45) 


the box, which was still intact. Thrusting 
it under his arm, he marched back to the 
library. He cut the strings binding the box 
and gently removed the cover. Cotton-wool. 
This he took out piece by piece till he came 
upon a bent menu-card. He knew the res- 
taurant, but had not been there for months. 
He lifted the card and discovered the true 
contents. He laughed, this time sardonically. 
Some one was trying to scare him. For what 
he saw was a stiletto, partly rusted. The 
handle was bound in leather, considerably 
discolored by the sweat of hands. 

Silly stuff. Of course, it got to him in a 
sense. He was human. But for all that, it 
was stupid and smacked of an uninventive 
mind. Suddenly the truth came. He was 
being subjected to black-hand demonstrations. 
Strange faces at the window and rusty sti- 
lettos in shoe-boxes. A little later he would 
receive a note demanding money. To set 
fear in him first, to card his moral fiber as 
they carded wool! Well, it wasn’t going to 
be done. 

Here was a real diversion. For a few 
days he would have a new interest in life. 
First-off, he would go to the restaurant to- 
night. If there was a trap, he would walk 
into it and look around. And if the episode 
took a serious trend, he would bolt for The 
Four Winds, lately The Petrel. 


E put on his hat and coat and left the 

house. It was three blocks to the subway, 
but he went the distance without the least 
fear. So long as they had not presented 
their demands, he would be perfectly safe 
on the streets. He had inherited millions, 
and they had discovered the fact; but what 
they were going to discover was that he had 
given these millions away and that he was 
not going to be intimidated. 

He wandered up and down Broadway till 
eleven o'clock. He was frankly in love with 
night in this locality. The millions of wink- 
ing colored lights, the weaving streams of 
human beings, the bright shop-windows, the 
theater entrances, the handsomely gowned 
women; his delight in these things was abid- 
ing. 

He had an adventure. He was comely, 
with a fine muscular body, and in normal 
times a merry roving eye. A young woman 
accosted him. 

“Hello, boy!” 

“Hello, girl!” 

“Lonesome ?” 

She was pretty, but over this prettiness 
was the mask of defiant boldness. Wyncote 
knew the type. His hand went into his 
pocket and out. 

“If I give you ten, will you beat it?” 

“T'll tell the world!” 

“Take this and toddle home, then.” 

“You wont come along?” Where there 
was one ten, there were generally a dozen. 

“No. On your way.” 

The girl shrugged and continued on down 
the street. Without gratitude, he knew; and 


she wouldn’t go home till she had found a 
victim. But her clothes looked so thin! 
- No, not this sort of amusement. 


He had 
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that day given up what, if he lived till fifty, 
would be the equivalent of three millions, in 
order to keep his self-respect. He was not 
minded to toss this self-respect into the gutter 
so shortly after he had reclaimed it. 

He had not taken three steps when a po- 
liceman stopped him. 

“What did you give her?” 


“Ten to keep off the street tonight. You 
know her?” 
“A pretty slick little grafter, but she’s 


slipping. I've told her to keep off Broadway, 
and one o’ these nights I'll have to run her 
in. You don’t look like a hick.” 

Wyncote laughed. “You never can tell. 
She looked cold. Have a cigar?” 

“Sure.” 

And they parted, somewhat admiring each 
other. Generosity and forbearance are al- 
ways admirable qualities. 

Wyncote now proceeded to the restaurant, 
which was a fashionable place and known as 
a cabaret. It was filling with people who 
had been to the theaters, and he had some 
difficulty in getting a single table. But that 
which subdued street-girls also subdued 
head-waiters. 

He was given a small table at one corner 
of the dancing floor. He looked about, mak- 
ing it a point to study the waiters. For his 
garden stiletto man might be a waiter or a 
bus-boy or a cook in the kitchen. He was 
going to have some fun. 

The lights dropped to a glow, and the 
spotlight from the balcony flung a round 
white moon upon the dancing floor. Across 
the path of this fallen moon tobacco smoke 
swirled. A Harlequin and his Columbine 
appeared magically and danced beautifully 

Lights again, and dancing by the guests; 
this too amused Wyncote. The fat and lean, 
the tall and short, in terpsichorean ecstasy ! 
He turned to his supper. He was pouring 
his coffee, when again the lights were dimmed 
and the smoky moonbeam shot down. A 
hush followed. 

Now in the circle appeared a violinist, then 
a girl dressed in simple white, a Dolly Varden 
hat on her velvet black hair. She began to 
sing, old melodies that return generation aft- 
er generation. Her voice was like muffled 
bells. 

Wyncote drew in his breath. 
girl of the lemon verbena! 


Chapter Four 


HE head-waiter knocked lightly upon the 
dressing-room door. It was all the same 
to him whether his errand failed or not; he 
was ten dollars the richer. 

“What is wanted?” 

“It is Henri,” he said. 
man wishes to meet you.” 
“I never meet anyone. 

came through the door. 

“But this young man says he has met you. 
I'll put his card under the door.” 

Silence. Henri shoved the card across the 
doorsill and waited indifferently. 

Presently the voice said: “Tell him I shall 
come as soon as I’m dressed.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Henri stared at the door, puzzled. So the 
little prude was going to break her rule? 
The young man did not know her; his 
method of approach was as familiar to Henri 
as the sky. He knew all the signs. Well, 
it was her business. Henri would have been 
profoundly astonished could he have seen 
the young woman’s face at that moment 

A savage ecstasy marred the beauty of it. 
She was but partly dressed. Round her neck 
ran a silken cord attached to the end of 
which was a silken pouch. She lifted this 
pouch to her lips and kissed it. Then she 
took Wyncote’s card and slowly crushed it 
against her palm. As, later, she would crush 
his heart! 

He had come! 


“A young gentle- 


You know that,” 


He had walked straight 








She was the 
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Your revolver 
should be 


SMITH & WESSON 


because— 


It is Accurate: in target tests at close or 
long range Smith & Wesson Revolvers hold 
the world’s records. 

It is Safe: a Smith & Wesson cannot fire 
unless the trigger is pulled;—and its cylin- 
der is double locked. 

It is Durable: made of specially hardened 
alloy steel, heat treated, a Smith & Wesson 
is good for generations. 


Learn to shoot— your cellar will make a 
good gallery. Let us tell you how. Address 
Dept. Jr. 


Western Representative: 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg. , San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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What impression 
does your skin create ? 


OW will those whom you meet to- 

day remember you tomorrow?— 
first impressions make lasting memories. 
Will they think of you as keen, alert, 
dainty, altogether charming, or will a 
bad skin make you seem sluggish, in- 
different, careless? 

Don’t let people get a wrong impres- 
sion of you. Guard your skin against 
those enemies — blackheads, oiliness, 
clogged pores, sallowness, etc.,—which 
destroy its beauty and place you ina 
wrong light. Cleanliness is the chief 
source of a good complexion and among 
medical skin specialists cleansing with 
a pure soap and warm water is the 
method most highly recommended 





Resinol Soap is ideal for every skin 
and will stand any test of purity. Its 
particular fragrance as well as its rich 
color is your guarantee for the health- 
ful Resinol properties it contains. No 
heavy perfume is required to conceal 
inferior quality. Buy a cake from your 
druggist or toilet goods dealer, and 
bathe your face with it tonight. Note 
how readily it lathers, how gently but 
thoroughly it cleanses the pores, how 
easily it rinses, how soft, velvety and 
refreshed it leaves your skin. 

Should blemishes appear, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and see how quickly 
it clears them away. This healing oint- 
ment has also been used successfully 
for years for the relief of itching, burn- 
ing skin troubles. Your druggist sells 
the Resinol products 


RESINOL 





Dept. L, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


I have never used Resinol Soap or Ointment so 
please send me a free sample of each. 


Name 
Street 
City State 
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into the trap. He had seen her face that 
afternoon and had remembered it. She had 
shot blindly, never dreaming of such success. 
The stiletto and the menu-card had brought 
him here, suspiciously. He would leave the 
restaurant, remembering only Belinda White. 
She had long known that any meeting which 
appeared trickish would not serve, for he 
was metropolitan bred; and a recognizable 
trick would have created in his mind sus- 
picion or something infinitely worse. Well, 
here he was, in a romantical mood, in the 
Broadway sense. She had every confidence 
in her beauty and her mental gifts. The 
silly campaign could be dropped; she had 
achieved her ends. 

It was going to be difficult, however. She 
must give careful consideration to every 
angle. If she went too far, she would appeal 
only to his senses; if she did not go far 
enough, she would miss his heart. Much 
depended upon this first encounter, the 
manner in which he accepted it. 

She was conscious of mild bewilderment— 
the affair had been accomplished so easily. 
She ran over her program of action. To- 
night she would maintain an attitude of 
aloofness, pretend that she.had been mis 
taken in the name, had read Wyngate in- 
stead of Wyncote; yet, having met him, she 
would condescend to sit at his table for a 
minute or two. Make her friendship pos- 


sible but obstacled. 

\ HEN she appeared, Wyncote rose with 
alacrity and some astonishment. His 

request had been a wish; he hadn’t expected 

its fulfillment. 

“Why !” she said. 
gate!” 

“Wyncote.” 

“Well!"—undecidedly. “My mistake.” 

“Wont you be good enough to overlook 
the mistake ?” 

“Sometimes I forget 
faces. I do not know you. 
was some one you knew?” 

“No. Your choice of music struck rather 
deep. My mother used to sing those songs 
when I was a little boy.” 

“Ah!” Reluctantly she sat down, rather 
conspicuous for her black hat and dress amid 
the colorful theater gowns. “Does she sing 
them still ?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Oh!” So much the better. There would 
be no woman in the background to suffer. 

“Will you have some supper?” 

“Supper? I never eat at night.” Break 
bread and salt with him? She could have 
laughed in his face. Instead, she smiled into 
it. “Thank you just the same.” 

“Your voice is lovely. It has been well 
trained.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T am fond of music, and have studied a 
little.” 

“What do you play?” 

“The piano.” 

“Like this?” Rather insolently she indi- 
cated her meaning by tapping the table with 
an index finger. 

He laughed. “Pretty close to it.” 

He was delighted. He knew all the Broad- 
way types. Here was a girl who had re- 
ceived proper training and education—per- 
haps she had birth, too. Singing in a fash- 


“You are not Mr. Wyn- 


names, but never 
You thought I 


ionable restaurant was nowadays no disgrace. 


Trying for the opera, and making bread and 
butter this way. Her eyes were glorious. 

“You are on the stage?” he ventured. 

“Not at present.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Very ordinary.” 

“What ?” 

“Belinda White.” 

“Belinda.” It was a tonal caress. 

“White.” It was a curt reminder that he 
was not at liberty to use her given name. 

“I was only sounding it. An old name, but 
rarely used these days. I beg your pardon.” 
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“I forgive you.” 

“You speak English perfectly.” 

“Why not? I am an American.” 

“But you look foreign.” 

She offered a shrug. A pause followed. 

“Lotus and love,” he said. 

“What did you say?” The gray eyes 
flashed ominously. 

“Pardon me again. I was thinking out 
loud. I read a poem today, from the Chi- 
nese, and it keeps running through my head.” 

“Recite it !"—to learn if he were lying. He 
recited the particular stanza; and when he 
had done, she repeated one line thoughtfully: 
“‘And the innocent shall eat of bitter 
apples.’ ” 

“Rings true, doesn't it ?” 

“How should you know? You, with noth- 
ing to do but to dine in restaurants and 
bother the poor girls who make their bread 
and butter dancing or singing.” 

“Perhaps I came here tonight, where it is 


pleasant and bright, to leave behind a 
shadow.” 

“What is the attraction about us?” she 
demanded. 

“You are never humdrum.” 

“Ah!” 


“Good or bad, but never humdrum.” 
“And which do you think I am?” 
“Good.” 

“What tells you I am good?” 

“Instinct; that is the only explanation a 
man has.” 

“You expectec me?” 

“No. I was much astonished to see you.” 

His air was respectful. But how long 
would it be so, she questioned. They were 
all respectful at first. 

“IT am tired,” she said. 
me ?” 

“Tomorrow night—may I see you again?” 

“If you come at this time, it will be in- 
escapable.” 

“You mean, that my method of approach 
has been objectionable ?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose you’re any worse 
than the rest of them. I have broken my 
rule, and possibly I may break it again to- 
morrow night. I don’t say I will and I 
don’t say I wont. Good night.” And she 
left him. 

Left him with such elation as he had never 
known before! Now that she was gone, 
his mind scintillated with brilliant epigrams. 
She was totally different from any other girl 
he had met. There was no boldnesss in her 
self-reliance; she could take care of herself, 
and she knew it. She had got the names 


“Will you excuse 


mixed. Weil, he would show her that he 
wasn't a cad. Lemon verbena. He had 
meant to compliment her about that. She 


was straight; he could not explain it defi- 
nitely, but he knew it. 

He paid his reckoning, the official one, and 
went forth into the street—and picked up 
his shadow. What would she say when she 
learned that he was Oliver Wyncote’s son? 

Belinda White ate her supper in a dairy- 
lunch, and thought less of the adventure than 
of a line in the Chinese poem, which passed 
and repassed through her mind: “And the 
innocent shall eat of bitter apples.” 


Chapter Five 


AS hour later Wyncote sat in his bedroom 
chair, his head bent, his body supine. 
Upon the floor lay his father’s letter. Per- 
haps ten minutes passed. Then he struck 
the tears from his eyes, recovered the letter, 
and reread it for fear he might have missed 
something. 


“My son—In order to read this letter, you 
will have done what I hoped you would do: 
surrendered your rights in the ill-gotten for- 
tune I left. Remember, as you read this, 
that God mixes some peculiar mud with the 
clay out of which He fashions us. 
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“Conscience did not pursue me through 
life. She energized no qualms in me till the 
hour came when I could not undo what I 
had done. I looked upon my deeds with a 
sportsman’s bravado, as a game, a source 
of amusement and profit. That I had strewn 
my pathway with human wrecks never 
touched me till Conscience did. And what 
awoke her? You. My punishment began 
when I was astounded to learn that I loved 
my son as I had never loved any other 
thing on earth; and I could not tell you so, 
for the bright honesty of your look! I 
could not tell you that I loved you, because 
I saw the end approaching, when my secret 
life would be laid bare to public gaze. Thus 
I have at least saved you the greatest hurt. 
You might have returned this love, and then 
found me out. So I held myself aloof. 

“I offer no excuses for my conduct except 
that I was born with a crooked streak. Too 
much mud in my cosmos. The tragic jest is 
that my love for you ruined me. With my 
thoughts upon you, I lost my cunning; I 
stumbled and blundered. They are closing 


in on me. They say that the sins of the | 


father shall fall upon the son. It depends 
upon you whether mine shall fall upon you 
or not. You are strong mentally and physi- 
cally. Leave New York and go elsewhere, 
and the stigma will not follow you. Trust 
Thornden; go to him whenever you are in 
doubt. 

“I feel that my spirit will not meet your 
mother’s. It is best so. For I betrayed that 
loving soul by thought and deed. As I be- 
trayed my friend Thornden! I robbed him 
of his promised bride. But he has forgiven 
me. I know, too, that your mother has 
forgiven me. Will you, my son? 

“Do not destroy this letter. Make it a 
kind of buckler against the me that is in 
you. Whenever you permit a doubtful ac- 
tion to enter your thoughts, reread what I 
have written. Perhaps I shall then be able 
to do in death what I failed to do in life— 
guard you. God bless you, my son, and 
farewell. 

“Your Father.” 


Lovable and whimsical, thought the son; 
full of good and evil, leashing the one and 
letting the other run wild with him. Not 
true even to himself; but lovable and whim- 
sical. Forgiven by the man whose sweet- 
heart he had lured away. There would be 
other women, too; and they had loved him. 
Lovable and whimsical. Other women. 
What had become of them? Never to know 





who they were, but who would know him, 
chanced they to meet. The son forgave. 
He would always keep the letter. 

Wyncote began to review his deed of this | 
day, and saw it in a true light. False pride, 
stiff with resentment; not the ennobling 
pride the gesture of which is sacrifice. How 
much mud was there in his clay? 

He mulled over the letter while he un- 
dressed; but when his cheek touched the 
pillow, his thought flew to Belinda White. 
Youth is youth. 


N the morrow he was ready to dismiss 

the notion of sailing on The Four 
Winds. New York held something infinitely 
attractive. The women of his own world 
were now walled in, a wall of snubs and 
cuts. He was of no mind to submit. Here 
was a new world, the fringe of which he had 
touched occasionally, a world in which | 
women had to be attractive to exist, mentally | 
as well as physically. Those who were adroit 
enough to circle the pitfalls of night life 
became the best of comrades. They under- 
stood man, his restlessness, his instability, 
his flights and his falls, and knew how to 
adapt themselves. Belinda White would be 
one of these. Men naturally sought her 
kind, because the sources of amusement and 
mystery were never permitted to dry up. 
They knew how to measure out their love, 
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THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY , AKRON, OHIO 








PRAI SE FROM CAESAR 


“T never hire anyone because of recommendations,” said 
Joseph Pulitzer, * ‘but I am suspicious of the person who 
comes without them.” 


Possibly you never bought a particular make of tire be- 
cause someone happened to speak well of it, but you 
would be suspicious of a tire that no one ever seem 
to praise. 

It would interest you in this connection to keep an ear 
open for comments on Mohawk. We know what you 
will hear because we know what Mohawks do. 


And if you should happen to make i inquiry in the proper 
quarters you will discover this: Bus line operators are 
almost unanimous in conceding first place to the famous 


Mohawk Flat Tread Cord—available, too, for passenger 


cars. 


This is praise from Caesar, for these men enter their 
mileage on books—and they can’t pick their boulevards 





MOHAWKS AMA 
Go Farther / 
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desired. Address Director, Department o' 

Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City Brand New 
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tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how. 
Everything explained clearly. 
PLAY IN HALF 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice. 
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8 Power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War glasses purchased at ex- 
40,000 students have learned to ceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 
play in this easy, pleasant way. Manufactured by most prominent of German 
SONS optical factories. Many were received direct from 
the Allied Reparations Commission. Conservative 
$20.00 value 
Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary ad 
justment Built for service regardless of cost ac 
cording to strictest military standards. All glasses 
We have sold 







S$ with a great 







y kind ‘of om music, and 
Ang 
guaranteed in perfect condition. 
4 R Ez. Ez GUITAR 50.000 pairs of this model to date. 
ooo out full size. bigh rade in- For the races—rail and ocean travel—for bird 
atrume: fis sent and nature study—hunting or motoring—for the 
jelay. summer home. 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money 
order for $9.85, under positive guarantee of full 
cash refund for any glasses returned. Carrying 
case $1.00 extra. 


Order your field glasses today 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


| Leet importers of field glasses in America 
93 W. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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“My Secret of Loveliness?- 


a touch of henna 


in the shampoo 


to set off every woman’s charm 
with the richness of lustrous hair.” 


An interview with a Fifth Avenue beauty specialist 


LL New York society finds its 
way to her for she is an artist 
in making women beautiful. 
“Tell me,”I begged,’ " your oneruleof 
beauty that will ‘giveevery womancharm.’ 
“‘Make the hair lustrous,’ she said de- 
liberately, “‘that is the birth of charm.” 
“But,” I protested, “few women can 
have such wonderfully lustrous hair!” 
“You are mistaken. A// women can 
have it and the charm it gives. In every 
woman's hair is a wealth of lustre she 
has never dreamed of.” 
“And the secret of bringing it out—” 
“Simply — @ touch of henna in the 
shampoo. Ah, you do not know henna. 
Crudely used, it is ‘not without its 
drawbacks. Artfully used, it is magic 
—so swiftly does it rev eal the bril- 
liance in a woman's hair.” 
“But, is there no change—?’ 
“None, save a change to greater 





I have treated thousands of 


peop 
blondes and thousands of brunettes. 


Every one has retained her own natu- 
ral type. But the touch of henna in the 


shampoo has given their hair a new and 


luxurious radiance—and their beauty 


a new appeal.” 


HE TOUCHOF HENNA intheclear, 
delicate, fragrant liquid of Henna- 


foam Shampoo is treated to bring out 


allthelustreofevery woman’s hair, whether 
it is blonde, brown or brunette. 

Hennafoam Shampoo blends the 
touch of henna with the pure vegetable 
oils which stimulate the hairand scalp 
and make the hair soft and full. The 
touch of henna reveals the gleaming 
brilliance of each separate hair. 

If you would discover all the lustrous 
loveliness of your hair, begin using Henna- 


foam Shampoo today. 


Hennafoam Shampoo 


from your dealer, send 





If you t get He 


50c to the Hennafoam os 51 1 West 42nd St., New York 
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All Platinum, $25 up. With 












NO. 16— Wrist Watch, Solid 
18-k L. Gold, 17-Jewels 


guaran $27.50; 16 
wels, toe, $22.50. 





—Guaranteed to Pass 
21 Jewels, Adjusted to Posi- 


HAMILTON NO. 992. $ | 
tions. Gold filled 25-Year 
ELGIN’S LATEST RAYMOND, 21 Jewels, 8 “Adj. $s, 


Runs 40 hours one winding. Gold-filled 20-Yr. Case 
er} ““BUNN Piet ae = ques. Adjust ted to $s 


Gold filled 
TIONAL JEWELERS 


IOFTIS: NSH. S StateSt. Binet. 


RADIO FANS—Listen in on W.H. T. every Friday night 
from 9 to 10. Loftis Bros. & Co.’s hour of music. 











THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of Educa- 
tion will help you solve the problem of your child's fut- 


ure training—see pages 7-24 
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Grow Hair thi 
air this New Way, 
Inefficient tonics can now be discarded. An entirely new 
method of scalp treatment has been perfected. It is 
totally unlike anything you have ever seen or heard of 
before. Its simplicity will delight you. Its results amaze 
you. But one application a week for many scalp troubles. 
It leaves no after-odor. No grease. It must stop Falling 
Hair. It must destroy Dandrvff. It must grow hair—or 
money back. A written guarantee in every { package. 
Full size $1.50. Booklet Free. 
SANITAS CO., 


701 Sanitas Bidg., 33 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Now is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 
longer the slightest 
your freckles, as 
guaranteed to remove 





need of feeling 
Othine — double 
these homely 


There's no 
ashamed of 
strength—is 
spots 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from any drug or department store and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun to dis- 
the lighter ones have vanished en- 


appear, while 
tirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 


beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove your freckles 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap for use 
with Othine, also as a shampoo—it’s wonderful for 
bobbed hair—25c a cake at all drug or department 
stores or by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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to give a man a taste of nectar when he was 
really thirsty, not to empty the cup at once 
and surfeit him. 

He was only twenty-four. 

As for the black-hand stuff, he wasn't 
going to let that worry him. If it came to 
threats, he would simply clear out and find 
rooms in another part of the town. One 
could hide tolerably well in New York 

The day brought a deal of restlessness, it 
was so long. He called up Thornden and 
related his last night’s adventure, the man 
in the garden and the rusted stiletto in the 
shoe-box. Thornden advised him to give 
the affair no attention till threatening notes 
began to come in. All he had to do then 
was to turn the affair over to the police. 
But Wyncote was determined to keep the 
police out of it. The police would simply 
bring out more publicity; and he had no 
stomach to turn a nine-days’ wonder into 
eighteen. 


HAT night at the cabaret he was covertly 

watched, but this time he was absolutely 
unaware of it. His prescience lay fallow. 
He was swimming in sun-spangled clouds of 
his own making. 

Belinda was kind; she was even gay; and 
when he asked if he might be permitted to 
see her home and she consented, he imme- 
diately soared into one of those heavens 
known only to his age. But she did not 
surrender hastily. 

“See me home? I am quite accustomed 
to going home alone. What good would it 
do? We live in different worlds.” The tone 
was one of amiable banter. 

“I shouldn’t be agreeable company ?” 

“Oh, as for that, I don’t say. But it is es- 
tablishing a precedent; and other men might 
believe they had the same right as you.” 

“But perhaps I might be able to keep the 
others away.” 

“TI live in a shabby quarter of the town. 
Alone.” 

“I’m all alone too.” 

“Well, then, tonight; but not tomorrow 
night. And if you talk nonsense, I'll leave 
you.” 

“T promise.” 

The subway car became the chariot of 
Phebus. But he talked no nonsense, how- 
ever much he thought. Books, art, music 
were his vocal subjects. 

“Will you have tea with me tomorrow aft- 


ernoon?” he asked as they came to her 
doorway. 
“Tea—with you?” But before he was 


given time to sense the tragic bitterness that 
kad escaped her, she retrieved her blunder. 
“Where ?” 

“Any place you care to name.” 

She thought for a moment, then named a 
tea-room of a great dry-goods shop. A fit 
of petulant displeasure was his for a moment. 
He wanted her in a quiet place, all to him- 


self; and he knew that the tea-room she 
had selected was noisy with chattering 
women, and that romance could not pry 


itself into such quarters with a shoe-spoon. 
He offered no protest, however; for he 
sensed that she sought amusement and pro- 
tection at the same time. 

“Four-thirty. Good night.” 
his hand. 

But she adroitly escaped this contact by 
waving hers and running into the house. 
Once in her room, she furiously flung off 
her wraps and sat on the edge of the bed, 
rocking her body. The horror of it! She 
hated his smile, she hated his voice; she 
would go on hating him till the last breath 
went out of her..... Tea! 

She was only twenty. 

As for the object of this fury, he went 
home with his head full of pleasant tinsel, 
daydreams which never materialize, which 
are like Dobbin’s projected carrot, visible 
but always beyond reach. But who cares? 
It is the business of youth to step blithely 


He offered 
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are 
the 


from one dream to another. That they 
eternally crumbling does not matter; 
quarries are inexhaustible. 

For five nights he was permitted to see 
Belinda home; and each night she re- 
vealed to him some corner of her mind, some 
pretty jewel of a corner: wit, humor, poetry, 
music, life. She had known luxury. She 
never said so; but now and then a word 
would fall, a phrase in thoughtless reminis- 
cence. She had been to Florence, for she 
spoke of seeing a certain Carlo Dolci, which 
he knew to be in the Pitti Galleria. Thus, 
once upon a time she had known fuxury 
And in that state there would have been a 
thousand barriers between them. But never 
did he put any questions; what she wished 
him to know she would tell him. 

He saw nothing unusual in the rapidity 
of the growth of this friendship. Girls sing- 
ing in cabarets or on the stage were always 
meeting men casually and thinking nothing 
of it. Belinda was different; a mistake in 
a name had brought them together. Henri 
the head-waiter had assured him that he 
was the only man Belinda had spoken to 
off duty in the restaurant, that she was a 
little prude. And yet it was something like 
the manner in which the Follies girl, not so 
long ago, had consented to run about town 
with him. He had never felt ashamed of 
that episode till now—which more than any- 
thing else strengthened his respect for Be- 
linda. Besides, they were both so lonely. 
But some day her voice would carry her 
back to the luxury she had once known; 
and it behooved him to go along with her 
in a literary way. 

He began to dream seriously on his way 
home of nights. Belinda would sing in opera 
and he would write inspiring novels. 

And why not? A man without a dream 
isn’t worth a row of broken pots. Dreams 
are the bootstraps by which a man miracu- 
lously lifts himself from his real environ- 
ment into the one of his hopes. 


LAS, for dreams! On the sixth morning 
he found his dreams in dusty rubble 
at his feet. In the mail he came upon a 
letter which first shocked, then infuriated 
him. It was unsigned, badly spelled, and 
notified him that on the twenty-ninth of 
the month, at ten o’clock at night, he was 
to appear alone at the junction of Fiftieth 
and Fifth Avenue with ten thousand dollars 
in bills of large denomination. If he failed 
to appear with the money, or if he warned 
the police, harm would immediately come to 
the young woman to whom he was at pres- 
ent showing his attentions. He would be 
given three warnings, no more. 

There was no fear in him, only impotent 
rage; for he knew from newspaper reading 
that black-handers were trapped but once 
in a thousand times. He was equally sensible 
of the fact that they generally made good 
their threats. Some scoundrelly waiter in 
the cabaret was back of this, but there 
would be no way of proving it. He would 
have to warn Belinda what was toward, 
and she would vanish out of his ken. The 
irony of it! His friendship would cost her 
her job. He decided to consult Thornden. 
The oid fellow would be sure to offer some- 
thing sensible. 

“My advice,” said Thornden, “is for you 
to clear out. Take the trip on The Petrel. 
That will leave them high and dry.” 

“But what about Miss White ?”—anxiously. 

“Are you in love with her?”—bluntly. 

“Lord, no! I made her acquaintance only 
a few nights ago. But I can’t Jeave her 
high and dry. If I don’t turn up, they may 
injure her, believing my interest in her is 
deeper than it really is. I like her; she’s 
straight—better educated than I am. She's 
taken my mind off myself—kind of a tonic.” 

“You read your father’s letter?” 

“Yes. I am sorry for him, and forgive 
him as readily as you have.” 
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A perfect powder 


for 


evenin g use 


I Dip fine wet sponge or soft cloth into dry 


Armand Cold Cream 


2 Apply as evenly as 
shoulders and arms. 


Powder. 


possible to face, neck, 


3 With moistened finger-tips, smooth out the 
powder until it blends into the skin. 


Over this you may wish to 
place just the right touch of 
Armand Cold Cream Rouge, 
and over the rouge a soft film 
of the dry powder. Armand 
Cold Cream Powder used in 
this way stays on wonderfully 
for evening wear. This method 
is especially recommended for 
use before a dance. It gives 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& -WHITE - BOXES 


GuaraNTEE: 
Armand product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your moncy will be returned. 


the skin that soft, smooth, 
white and lovely complexion 
under artificial light. 

Armand is the original Cold 
Cream Powder, priced every- 
where $1.00 a box. Also 
Armand Bouquet, priced only 
soc a box, a medium dense 
powder that spreads well and 
adheres perfectly. 

Take advantage of the special offer 
of guest-room packages—send the 
coupon with ten cents, mentioning 
the tint you wish. Address Armand, 


Des Moines. InCanada, Armand, Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


No matter where purchased, if any 




















ARMAND—Des Moines oj 

I enclose ten cents (]stamps [) coin. Please send me the 
guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and Armand 
Peridore in the shade checked below. 
White Pink Creme Brunette Tiat Natural 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-24. 
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Reduce Your Limbs 


with DR. WALTER’S 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber , 
anklets and stockings (in either light or dark rubber) 
will not only reduce and shape the limbs but give 
excellent support and a neat and trim appearance. 
They relieve swelling varicose veins and 
rheumatism promptly. 
Worn next to the skin they induce nat- 
ural heat and keepit inthe body. They 
Stimulate the circulation and are a great 
protection against cold and dampness. 
Anklets, per pair $7.00 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 
Send ankle and calf measure 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 


DR. JEANNE D. R. WALTER, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| A Sure Wee "1 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. | 


2LIQUID ARVON ;: 
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No. 251—Price $62.00 
$2 Down and $5 a Month 


/ This great big cluster of seven best sx ot 
| sparkling blue white diamonds i ay set in SOL 
TINUM in this 18 karat solid white a) 
ring. The cluster of 7 diamonds sparkles 
and flashes like 2 carat solitaire and looks 
, one big diamond from a short dis- 
ce. The ring is beautifully engraved 
“ an artistic design. Give finger 
size and n =! coupon for 
this ring. 







. 






$195 A CARAT 
Decide what size diamond 
you want and figure price 
at this rate. Pay small de- 
posit, balance in 12 equal 
monthly payments. Retail 
value over $300 per carat. 


NO RED TAPE 

All credit dealings confi- 
dential. You get quick de- 
livery, the best of service. 


FREE TRIAL 
If you return your pur- 
chase within 10 days we 
will return your deposit. 
You take no risk. 


4 LOWEST PRICES 
EASIEST TERMS 
Try as hard as you please, 
you can not buy elsewhere 
and get as good value for 
your money. The terms 
are so easy that you will 
never miss the money, 


MONEY "BACK 
GUARANTEE 

4 You get our gold bond 
written guarantee that 
your money will be re- 
turned if not satisfied. 


8% EXCHANGE 
We will give 8% more for 
a di than you paid 
for it, when exchanged 
for a larger diamond. 


SEND NO MONEY; 
Just mail coupon and we 
willsend ring to yourbank 
or express office for in- 
spection. See what you’ 
are getting before paying. 


WRITE FOR BIG 
FREE CATALOG 


It brings our jewelry store 
ment will receive a val- | into your home. A large 
uable premium as a free | Stock for you to select 
gift in addition to ring. | from. Mail the coupon. 
BUY DIRECT FROM DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
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63 PARK ROW. Devt. 1958 NEW YORK 
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STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO., Inc. 
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Oo Please send No......... to me on free trial. I agree 
to pay for it according to your terms. (Deposit can 

be sent with order if you prefer.) 

oO Please send your big new free catalog to me, show- 
ing diamonds, watches and jewelry at special low 
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| torn up by the roots. 
without friends.” 


Thornden nodded gravely. His thought 
was: this boy might have been his. 

“What's four months out of your young 
life?” he said jocularly. “The young lady 
is substantial; she will not evaporate. Ar- 
range with her to correspond; and I my- 
self promise to keep in touch with her.” 

“But she will lose her job!” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“Ves!”—cautiously. “And she sings like a 
nightingale !""—less cautiously. 

“Well, I'll find her something. 
any influence in that direction, 
friends who have. 

“But I’m filling your hands with my af- 


I haven't 
but I have 


fairs!” protested Wyncote 

“My subordinates will handle the sale of 
the estate. How did you come to meet 
this girl?” 

“I was so damned lonesome!” 

Thornden laughed. This naiveté was too 
much for his gravity. At the same time it 
revealed the soul of the boy: clean, but 


restlesss. 

“Go and buy the ticket I have reserved 
for you. I give you my word that the 
young lady will be found when you return. 
If you stay in New York, you may find it 
very unpleasant. You see, there’s no way 
for you to communicate to the black-handers 
that your millions are gone and that the 
young lady is only a casual acquaintance 
Even if she is only that, you'd never forgive 
yourself if anything happened to her.” 

“No. But, hang it, I'll be running away!” 

“Discretion isn't cowardice. What do you 
gain by staying in the field? You spoke 
of being watched. You don’t suppose, do 
you, that you can hide here in town suc- 
cessfully? If you were watched closely be- 
fore you received this threatening letter, 
how much closer they will watch you now!” 


O get this boy on the boat! New faces 

—some of them young and feminine 
and new scenes: he would soon forget both the 
tragedy and this pretty cabaret girl, who 
might or might not be straight. Perilously 
near his father’s footsteps, without suspect- 
ing it. There was something sinister behind 
all these actions—he was certain of it; but 
astute lawyer that he was, he could not dig 
into it beyond a vague suspicion that it 
dealt with something the poor boy had in- 
herited. To get him safely on that boat 
was now the main thing. 

“All right,” said Wyncote finally. “I'll 
take the old Petrel. I was always crazy 
about her.” 

“That’s bully! And remember, you're 
John Carey. Don’t you believe it would be 
better if I saw this young woman and ex- 
plained the affair to her?” 

Who could say that the girl wasn't in 
the background somewhere? An hour with 
her here might show light. But Wyncote 
demolished this possibility. 

“No. I’m having tea with her this after- 
noon, and I'll take care of that.” 

“Does she know the other side of 
story ?” 

“No. Why should I tell her that now? 
God knows, she'll find it out. Some one 
will recognize me and give her the tip.” 

“No false colors. Better tell her, rather 
than let her find it out that way. Add that 
you've given away the money.” 

“When the time comes.” 

“At least tell her to call after you've 
sailed.” 

“T'll do that.” 

“T'll give her the same courteous attention 
that I would give your sister, if you had 
one. 

“Who knows ?”” Wyncote burst out. “Maybe 
I have one. No, no; I don’t mean that! 
I’m not myself. My ordered life has been 
I find myself suddenly 





the 


“How do you know? Have you tried 


out any of them?” 
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“T dare not.” 

Poor lad! Thornden saw what easy prey 
he would be for the type he had so recently 
been drawn to. Well, once he was on the 
yacht, the curtain would fall upon this epi- 
sode. The girl's face was beautiful enough; 
but what of her soul? 


YNCOTE told Belinda that afternoon 

about the letter, and that for her sake, 
rather than place her in any danger, he had 
decided to take a trip around the world 
He would write occasionally. And when he 
returned, they could easily renew this pleas- 
ant friendship 

This information appalled Belinda. She 
wasn't worried about black-hand rs or over 
the possibility of losing her joo; but if 
Oliver Wyncote’s son was to sail around the 
world, he would become lost to her. 

At once she summoned Joseph 

“Joseph, did you send him a 
letter?” she demanded to know 

I dropped all that nonsense on your or 
ders.” Joseph spoke the patois of his island. 

“Well, he has received a threatening letter, 
demanding thousands !’’—in the same tongue, 
but with Tuscan purity 

Joseph was thrilled. She had come home 
at last; she was Sicilian. 

“None of us had anything to do with that 
letter.” 

“Speak English,” she ordered. 

He silently cursed the alien in her; it 
was always stepping in at the wrong mo- 
ment. 

“I am excited,” 


black-hand 


he said apologetically 

“There is more to this. They have seen 
me with him and threaten to strike him 
through me! Do you understand? Through 
me!” 

“What—strike at you? He will not pay 
the money to save you hurt?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, then he is cowardly !” 
with malice. 

“He is going around the world to escape. 
While I must look for another job! Think 
of that—the irony of it!” 

“I have learned that he was sailing.” 

“But he becomes lost to us!"—passion- 
ately. 

“Patience!” Joseph smiled. 

“You say patience?” she 

Joseph eyed her compassionately He 
loved her and all she represented; but in 
this affair she was in the way, though he 
dared not tell her so. For himself, holding 
to tradition, a quick blow while the blood 
was hot. What was murder to her was but 
rough justice to Giuseppe Alcamo. He had 
almost hypnotized her into his way of think- 
ing; but now he almost read failure with 
her: the American taint reasserted itself 
whenever there was a question of violence 

There was a small but pointed fear in him 
that if he truly showed his hand she would 
be likely to set the authorities upon him 
She hated this later Wyncote, hated him 


Joseph laughed 


cried bitterly. 


with body and soul—never any doubt of 
that; but she would not have him injured 
physically. It was droll. Swift justice to 
her divided blood was horrible; yet she 
could plan to tear out the young man’s 
heart a little at a time! There was Sicilian 
enough in her to excite her to torture, but 


not enough to kill. 

There was another phase which disturbed 
him considerably. He, Giuseppe Alcamo, 
saw what she, the daughter of the Marchese 
di Montagna, did not see: that her sub- 
conscious purpose was to save the young 
man from death by violence. Very well; 
her good Joseph would appear to let her 
have her way. But when she was thou- 
sands of miles away from these shores, the 
cunning Stefani would see to it that the 
son of Oliver Wyncote would enter some 
foreign port and never more be seen. And 
who then could accuse Giuseppe Alcamo 
of having had a hand in it? 





ne 


id 
he 
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“Yes, patience,’ Joseph purred. “Lose 
him? Not necessarily.” 

She stepped back at the prospect thus re- 
vealed to her. “You mean that I—” 

“You took a solemn oath in a solemn 
hour,” Joseph reminded her. “An eye for | 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth! Refuse, and 


he dies.” 


Chapter Six 


T was nine o'clock at night when The Four 

Winds modestly stepped down the river 
on her quest of adventures. As she got into 
the channel, she began to dip her farewell 
to all and sundry. A fine rain, mixed with 
sleet, was falling; and the ground-swell 
informed the knowing that there was a 
heavy sea running outside. 

Wyncote, unmindful of the weather, leaned 
against the port rail and watched the mil- 
lion city lights till the mist intervened. Now 
that he was aboard, he regretted it; and yet 
he knew that he could have made no wiser 
move. For many weeks he would not have 
the fear of meeting some one he knew, and 
his mental distress would subside to some- 
thing negligible. 

He had dined ashore before coming on 
board, not caring to meet his fellow-adven- 





turers the first night out. 

Whither had Belinda gone? She was no 
longer at the cabaret nor at the rooming- 
house. She had promised her future ad- 
dress; but at the last moment it had not 
turned up. There would be no mail here, 
for he had not told her that he was assum- 
ing the name of Carey. Oh, well; he would 
get over it. And yet he would wonder about 
her for a long time to come, possibly because 
she was one of the two friendly souls he had 
left behind. Thornden had promised to get 
in touch with her. 

Perhaps there would be a letter from | 
Thornden. So he left the rail and went | 
down to inquire if there was any mail for | 
John Carey. A leisurely search revealed a | 
single letter, which Wyncote carried to the | 
smoke-room. The letter contained news of | 
a quality that set on end the short hairs 
on the back of his neck. 


“My dear boy: 

“Some day you will forgive me, I know. 
But it was absolutely necessary for you to 
go away at once. You had received a tre- 
mendous mental shock, leaving you without 
plans, setting you somewhat adrift. The 
little cabaret girl is a case in point. She is 
charming; but what do you know of her? 
Nothing except that she sings and is very 
pretty. Besides, something queer is going 
on—what about, neither of us can guess. 
Your set-to in the garden and the receipt 
of the stiletto prove it. Men are carefully 
watching you. Why? We don't know; 
but there’s no comedy in it, I'll wager. So 
I decided to perpetrate a low-down trick. 
I wrote that black-hand letter. Nothing else 
would have got you out of town. I might 
have had a son like you, but for chance- 
medley. When you return, I promise to 
make any amends you suggest. 

“Thornden.” 





Wyncote rushed out on deck. He balled | 
the offending letter and flung it aside, care- | 
less in his anger where it fell or who found | 
it. At once it was retrieved by a deckhand | 
who seemed interested in Wyncote’s move- | 
ments. 

Wyncote’s objective was the bridge. When 
they dropped the pilot, he would drop with 
him. Fortunately, he had not unpacked; 
he was ready. His request, however, was 
refused, British fashion, curtly. The roll 
was dangerous; he would have to descend 
by the rope ladder, sure of a cold ducking. 





The shock of the water might loosen his 
grip, and they never could pick him up in 





Encourage him in the economy 
and neatness of shoes well 
shined. Keeping shoes neatly 
shined is a part of develop- 
ment from the careless age into 
manhood. Shoddy shoes mean 
a shoddy look all over. 

Just as you have need for 
the ‘‘2-in-1’’ Shoe Polishes and 
Shining Kit, so Son will need 
these invaluable accessories of 
good dressing. 

Remind the Boy that a shine / 
in a few seconds represents a) 


a year. 
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Send 10c for our remarkable . 


booklet “Footprints of His- 
tory”—also advising on the 
care of shoes. Mail coupon 
now. 


Shoe 
Polish AL eee Kit 


Creams. Suede Sticks-all colors- 
Liquids. Pastes and Dyes, 





Callouses 


Get rid of them this safe, sure, 
easy way. Stops the pain at once. 
At shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholl’ 
Zino-pads 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 

AGENTS wanted to advertise our goods and distribute 
samples given to consumers; 90c an hour; write for 
full particulars. American Products Co., 4021 American 
Bidg.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

~ AGE NTS—WRITE FOR t FREE SAMPLES. 
son “‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large Manufacturer di 
rect to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 

MADISON MFGRS. 509 Broadway, New York 

Big Money and Fast Sales. Every owner buys ¢ old Ini 
tials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten 
orders a day easy. ¥ rite for particulars and free me — 
American — ram Co., Dept. 150, East Orange. N. J. 

USICAL INSTRUMENTS 
vioLINS—Deep. Mellow, Soulful—On Credit. Easy 
terms for wonderful instruments. Get details today. 
Gustav_A. D. Henning, 2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

INV ENTORS—Write for our guide book “‘How to Get Your 
Patent’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 

STORY IDEAS WANTED for photoplays and maga- 
zines. Big demand. Accepted in any form. Revised, 
typed, published, sold on commission. Send manuscripts 
for free criticism. Universal Scenario Corporation, 307 
Security Bldg. 

Santa Monica and Western Ave., Hollywood, (al. 
—~Fiarn $25 weekly spare time, writing for newspapers, 
magazines. smaestense unnecessary. Copyright 
free. Pr ndicate. 

1034-A. oe St. Louis, Mo. 





Put one on—the 
pain is gone 








~ Sell Madi- 























Ff. F. DALLEY CO.. Incorporated 

275 Military Road, Buffalo, N.Y 

(im Canada, kindly address F. F. Dalley 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton 
Ontario.) 

lam enclosing | 0c for your 20-page booklet 

















"Relief ” 


a woman’s pen 


This small stub pen, of non- 
corrosive metal, is more widely 
used by women than any 
other pen in the world. 

Like every Esterbrook, it is 
made of metal as fine, with care 
as delicate, as the mainspring 
of your watch. 

Send for Free Sample Pen 
Upon request we will gladly mail you 
a free sample of the “Relief’’ pen. 
Address Department R 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Always a FRESH 
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Out Where Silence = 
é Speaks Ss 


y COME to these mute hills to find myself. It is so easy to iS 
J get lost in the world!” YY 
\ / When John Burroughs carved these mile over the fire- , 
/ place at Yama Farm in the Catskill Mountains, he expressed \ 
in two lines the entire philosophy of travel. He made 
manifest what we all know—that silence no less than music Val 
is one of the essential beauties of the world. There is a balm in the a 4 
silence that speaks to the soul in God’s cool temples—the foliate y 
hills beyond the town’s murk and motion. Vy et 
The sea is never still; yet there’s a silence in her great throb which ) } 
is like a cool cathedral aisle to the weary pilgrim. Our Western i. 
plains, the savannahs of the tropics, the steppes of Asia, the dron- 
ing valleys of the Orient, and the dumb, austere crags of great 
mountains speak to man’s spirit in their silence. They do not fret 
us. They have their moods no less colorful than the vivacious 
life of fevered cities. But they bestow a balm upon the sick of 


-" 
soul, upon those whom strife, greed, wealth, sorrow and necessity bal 
1 








have spent and made stale. 
Midsummer is the time to visit the cool and silent places of the 


world. Europe's beautiful cathedrals, its museums and monu- S45 
, » ee to 

ments; strange peoples of the far East at work and play; life and Az : 

color and surprise at every turn wherever the seeker for knowledge WSS 7 




















and interest may ‘wander. 
Last year about two million Americans visited their national 
parks, nearly two citizens out of every hundred of our entire 
population. We are waking up to the value of that unexcelled 
recreative educator called Travel. The Rocky Mountain Park in 
Colorado alone entertained 224,211 of us. Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, saw 164,175 appreciate its impressive beauty; then came 
Mount Rainier Park in Washington, to whose rugged regions 
161,473 live Americans traveled for rest and recreation. Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite and Wyoming Parks in California, the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and Platt in Oklahoma each had more than 
100,000 visitors, and all showed an increase of 25 per cent or more 
over the previous season. 

There are other regions of like interest, North, South, East and 
West, while Canada is a veritable paradise of exploratory oppor’ 
tunity, as romantic and thrilling as any land the world over. 
Noise is a blight, silence a blessing. Little journeys to where silence 
speaks to us is a midsummer dream which all may realize in this 
day of economical, safe and comfortable travel. 
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this dirty weather. If he wanted to leave 
the ship, he could do so at Funchal, the 
first stop. That was final. 

“How soon can I get a drink?” he asked 
the smoke-room steward, upon returning to 
those cosy quarters. 

“In half an hour, sir.” 

So, half an hour later, he drank two pegs 
of Scotch, and went down to his cabin, his 
soul filled with that kind of wrath for which 
there is but one curative—fisticuffs. Tricked 
and trapped! What right had Thornden 
to meddle with his affairs? He had cheated 
Belinda out of her job, besides—a good job, 
where they treated her decently. It was a 
damned shabby trick, and he determined to 
let Thornden know what he thought of it, 
first opportunity. 


UT next morning his wrath was gone the 

way of the nor’easter. There was a blue 
sky above, a blue sea below, a brisk but 
temperate wind, and the old Petrel under 
his feet. He prowled about the ship, noting 
the changes and the things that hadn't been 
changed. He felt a longing to climb to the 
crow's-nest. Many a time he had gone up 
there and joined the lookout man for an 
hour. There one truly got the look of the 
sea, the rocking circle that encompassed one. 
None of the old crew remained, and he was 
both sad and grateful for that. 

Of course Thornden had had the kindest 
of motives, but nevertheless it was a shabby 
trick. Principally, it intimated that he 
wasn’t able to take care of himself where 
women were concerned, and that Belinda 
wasn't the right sort. But on the other 
point, Thornden was right. There was 
something queer about those watchers and 
the stiletto. No one had attacked him, but 
everything pointed to some future attack. 
Something, probably, he had inherited from 
his father. There would be no escape from 
that: ghosts would continually thrust them- 
selves out of the past to harass him. He 
would face what he could and run away 
from the others. 

Perhaps Thornden knew something that 
John Wyncote would never know except 
by accident, and had got him to sea to save 
him the additional heartache. This watching 
related to it. The old fellow hadn't acted 
politely, but he had acted with the best 
will in the world. 

Something he ought not to know. The 
old distaste surged over him, and he stared 
moodily at the water-line where the sea’s 
little white fingers grasped futilely at the 
unfeeling hull. Was there something worse 
in the background, something worse than 
rooking the guileless? Among his father’s 
papers he had found nothing of a leading 
character. But what about the papers of 
“Jarvis”? 

He got out his pipe. He would be four 
months beyond reach of those who watched 
him and who knew what he did not know. 
New scenes and new faces: it would 
toughen him to the point where he could 
meet the blow without going under; he 
would have built himself up to it. 

He began to smoke. The deckhand, who 
was reefing the weather. canvas hard by, 
eyed Wyncote speculatively, and a smile 
touched one corner of his lips. Wyncote 
happened to turn. 

“I say,” he called, “how long have you 
been on this ship?” 

“First voyage, sir.” 

Wyncote could not ticket the accent. 
“Where are you from?” 

“Sardinia, sir. But I’ve lived in America.” 

“I see,” said Wyncote, and turned again 
to the inspection of the dissolving circles of 
malachite below. 

The seaman went on with his reefing. He 
used a particularly ugly dirk-knife for snip- 
ping his twine, and from time to time 
— covertly at Wyncote’s substantial 

ack. 


but I don’t know. .... 
l ” 


YNCOTE knocked the ash from his | 


pipe and decided to read till luncheon. 
There was an open library in the lounge- 
room, and he ransacked this for something 
that would take him out of himself, as they 
say, and fell upon “Rodney Stone.” They 
were old friends. As his chair was on the 
port side, and as the wind was too stiff for 
reading, he proceeded into the smoke-room 
and curled up in a padded corner. 

But before he began to read, he casually 
ran his glance over the men who were his 
companions in search of comfort. Middle- 
aged, all of them, but of good type, sports- 
men enough to want a real sea voyage. The 
Four Winds would give them what they 
wanted. She was rolling decently enough 
in a beam sea, the aftermath of last night’s 
blow. The roll would have been hardly 
perceptible on one of the giant liners. 

At the card-table in Wyncote’s corner a 
portly gray-haired man was playing soli- 
taire. There was something vaguely familiar 
about the ruddy face. 

The man looked up unexpectedly and 
caught Wyncote’s eye. 

“Quite a boat,” he said as he riffled the 
cards for a fresh deal. 

“Tos, R i.” 

“Story about her, too. Used to be owned 
by a chap named Wyncote, the fellow who 
turned out to be Jarvis of the bucket-shops. 
I knew Wyncote; you couldn't help but like 
him. I was a guest on this boat to Jamaica 
before the war. There was a boy. Nice- 
looking little chap, and all over the ship. 
Wonder what’s become of him? Queer, 
but even now I can't get this Jarvis sile 
of the man. But in New York, uptown 
never knows what's going on downtown. 
Sc I'm taking the trip out of sentiment, 
kind of. Tough on the boy.” 

“Oh, he has the millions, you know,” said 
Wyncote, sick at heart. The first man he 
spoke to! 

“Well, I'm sorry for that youngster. No 
matter where he goes, the thing will be pop- 
ping up. I knew Wyncote for years. A 
quiet chap, but a man you'd grow fond of 
in no time. I still can’t see it. Never any 
women on board. But as Jarvis, I suppose 
he had all that stuff he wanted. There’s 
a vague rumor that he married one of them; 
My name is Hen- 


“Mine is Carey,” replied Wyncote, won- 
dering if the man heard him. 

“Wife with you?” 

“I’m not married.” 

Henley chuckled. “Then you're going to 
be lonesome. As far as I can get it, this 
is a second honeymoon for old married 
couples. No children at all. There’s a 
handful of sp:nsters who are making believe 
they’re on the loose, a divorcee or two. 
You young folks! The trouble you make 
for yourselves before you marry! It’s aft- 


erward that counts. I went through it all. 


I married. For a year I was the most 
perfect lover—then I became a_ husband. 
The fire is gone, but the embers of courtship 
remain. Wife isn’t a good sailor, but she 
would take this trip because I want to sort 
o’ play buccaneer before I die.” Henley 
laughed. 

Wyncote warmed to him despite the fact 
that the man had opened a grievous wound: 
warmed to him because he did not speak ill 
of the man whose hospitality he had once 
accepted. 


ENLEY resumed his solitaire, and Wyn- 

cote shut his unread book and went 
outside. Coming toward him was a hand- 
some woman between thirty-five and forty, 
with a beautiful Pekinese under her arm. 
He stepped aside for her. He had met her 
somewhere; her face wasn’t just vaguely fa- 
miliar; it stirred his recollection as vividly 
as if it had been yesterday that he had met 
her. She, however, evinced no sign of recog- 
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~ Jake the Triangle Tour 


of British Columbia- 
’ 

Oer land and sea 
midst scenic splendors 
NEW scenic thrills—the world’s most glori- 

ous natural sculpture—gorgeous vistas of 
lakes, rivers and waterfalls—such are the de- 
lights of the Triangle Tour—1,800 miles of 
entrancing travel—each waking hour packed 
full of memorable experiences. 

The Triangle Tour reveals the full glory of 
British Columbia’s mountains—including such 
marvels as Bulkley Canyon; Mount Robson 
(highest of the Canadian Rockies) and the 
quaint Indian village of Kitwanga with its 
unique array of totem poles. 

Let this be your vacation trip. Come first to 
Jasper National Park—its 4,400 square miles 
embracing a greater number of mountain peaks 
than any similar area. Here stands Jasper Park 
Lodge—with accommodation for 350 guests. 
(Rates $6.00 up American plan. Open May 15th 
to Sept. 30th.) Here take trips by motor car or 

ony trail to glaciers, canyons, lakes and water- 
alls. Then take the Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia—by rail from Jasper National Park 
down the valley of the mystic Skeena to Prince 
Rupert. Thence by steamer through 550 miles 
of sheltered scenic seas to Vancouver, return- 
ing to Jasper National Park along the roaring 
gorges of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers. 


Nowhere will you find such splendors as those re- 
vealed on these sheltered seas—the world has no richer 
scenic treat than the Triangle Tour. 


New Alaska Service 


You may board a palatial “Canadian National” steamer 
at Vancouver and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. 
Returning, disembark at Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as 
you prefer, and proceed by rail to Jasper National Park, 
traveling in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. 

Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates 
and illustrated booklets. 


~—————- O ffices: ——————-+ 


Poston Kansas Cit 
aty 
333 Washington St. 334-835 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
_ Buffalo Los Angeles 
u ,oo™ 503 So. Spring Street 
chica’ Minneapolis 
== —- 618 Second _ 
Cincinna' New York 
406 Traction Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Cleveland or. S3rd St. 
948 Union Trust Philadelphia 


Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh 
505 Park Bidg. 
Portiand, Me. 
Tr Railway Sta. 
Portiand, Ore. 
122 Third St. 


Detroit 


San Francisco 
689 Market St. 
Seattle 

Second Ave. 








The Largest Railway System in America 
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A Trip to Yesterday 


“Niagara to the Sea” 

The all-water trip from Montreal, to old 
Quebec, and on through the stupendous 
gorge of the Saguenay River, is an ex- 
perience unforgettable. From the deck 
of modern, luxurious steamships of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, this land of 
romance and adventure is yours to re- 
discover. 

You can begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria 
Bay, Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and 
return the same way. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,”’ including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
203 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 





CLARK'S GTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb ‘‘Laconia,’’ Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 


$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania.” 
Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 
days, $600 to $1700. Longest experienced management. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building, New York 
AMP WABI-KON Netcucre ontarte 
‘ Northern Ontario 


A Bungalow Camp Resort in heart of four Mil- 
lion acres of virgin territory. 1502 lakes. Booklet. 
Miss H. Orr, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Canada 


STEAMSHIP POSITIONS 


To Europe, Orient, etc. from all U.S. Ports 
for men and women. Sea Experience unneces- 
sary. Good pay. Healthy life. Fine prospects. 
Send self-addressed envelope for list. Write 
Box-836-A, Santa Monica, Calif. or Box-122-A, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Profit or Loss? 


Under which column will you 
have to charge up this coming 
summer for your boy or girl? 
Two months of enforced idle- 
ness in the city or the ques- 
tionable advantages of a sum- 
mer hotel will inevitably cause 
a let-down of the excellent 
habits developed during the 
school year. 


y 





_— 





In a well-conducted camp there will 
be no opportunity for back-sliding. 
Health, vigor, self-reliance and ca- 
pacity for an intelligent enjoyment 
of nature are among the assets your 
child will bring home from a sum- 
mer in camp. 


Decide on a camp now, so your child 
may enter school next fall with no 
loss, but a gain in mental and physi- 
cal momentum. There is no time to 
be lost in making your selection. 
The good camps fill early. Our ob- 
server has visited hundreds in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania 
and the West. Let us help you if 
the question of which camp proves 
puzzling. State whether for boy or 
girl, location desired and other es- 
sentials. Enclose stamped return en- 
velope and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


























nition. Another blow in store for him, 
probably. 
He now remembered that he had not 


made reservations for his table, and sought 
the chief steward. 

It was astonishing what they had done to 
the old Petrel, with only a forty-four-foot 
beam to work around in; luxury and com- 
fort, amusement and speed, with a dash of 
adventure never to be found on the big fel- 
lows. Human nature! One would have 
thought that a craft like this would have 
been swamped by young folks adventure- 
struck; whereas middle-aged folks had pre 
empted her. Old fogies, in search of a thrill! 
He was going to like them. 

The dining-room at luncheon was only 
half-filled. At sea the tummy is generally 
impervious to the dictates of the will, and 
some of the adventurers were wishing they 
had taken theirs out of books. The Petrel 
—she would always be that to him—was 
stanch in any kind of weather, but she had 
to kowtow to thirty-footers when they were 
on the march. 

Forward he noticed a small musician's 
balcony containing a radio set. The tables 
were ordinary dining-tables seating from 
four to eight, the chairs being bolted or 
foot-loose as the weather ordered. The food 
was very good and of much variety; but 
stores would have to be replenished several 
times before the return. While waiting for 
his second course, he inspected the passenger 
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list. No one he knew, but a few names he 
had heard of. He knew now where he ad 
met the woman with the Peke: in many 
moving-picture theaters She was the 
famous Alice Channing of the films. He 
wouldn't have to worry about her. 

After the substantial luncheon he began 
to feel drowsy. For two or three days out, 
the roll of the sea and the velocity of the 
wind always affected him this way. As he 
was about to turn into his cabin passage, 
who should come out of it briskly but the 
ceckhand, the Sardinian seaman! The man 
pressed by and proceeded smartly to the 
engine-room ladder, down which he disap- 
peared. 

Wyncote stroked his chin thoughtfully. 
This chap was absolutely out of bounds. 
He was neither steward, carpenter nor en- 
gineer. By rights he should report the man; 
but he decided to make the report only if 
there happened to be a second violation. 

He started for his cabin door, but stopped 
as if thrust back by a hand. The door op- 
posite to his opened cautiously, and a head 
came out—a beautiful head, a bit tousled. 
A hypnotic pause, and then the door closed 
with the crack of a pistol-shot 

But Wyncote knew that he 
Belinda White! 

(Fascinating indeed are the adventures de- 
scribed in the forthcoming installment of 
Mr. Mac Grath’s delightful story. Be sure to 
read it, in the next, the August, issue.) 
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Go back through 
the odd-numbers 


“Over the other side. 
the office and go down 
corridor.” 

By this time Mr. Peters was weak. His 
fury was spent, but in his heart was a flame. 
Having found 1145, it was impossible to 
find the attendant who had the key to his 
locker. He had gone home to supper, or 
had been promoted. It took five minutes 
of calling “Locker! Locker!” in his wet 
bathing-suit, before Mr. Peters could even 
raise an answer. It was half an hour more 
before he was dressed. 

At the doorway where he had parted with 
Mrs. Peters he found her. She was worried, 
but when she saw the red gleam in her hus- 
band’s eye, she knew that there was more 
important work ahead for her than explain- 
ing that the spot he had indicated as a 
trysting-place was the one mext to the one 
Mr. Peters had finally patronized. She real- 
ized that her most imminent duty waz to get 
him out of range of his tormentors. 

“Come, Walter,” she said, “let’s walk 
around and see the sights. Let’s go over 
to the amusement park.” 

“Amusement park!” snarled Mr. Peters. 
If he had been a character in a story, he 
would have snarled: “Amusement park in- 
deed !” 

Gently she led him up the street, talking 
to him of old schooldays in Dyke, of the 
cool lakes of Michigan where they went for 
the summer, of the beauty of growing old 
gracefully, of anything to take his fevered 
mind away from the path toward which she 
knew it was veering. Thus engaged in 
soothing conversation, they entered the 
precincts devoted to violent amusement in 
the shape of roller-coasters, pits, and bump- 
ing arrangements guaranteed to amuse you 
until you were black and blue. 

Suddenly Mrs. Peters saw her husband’s 
eye light up. She followed his gaze and 
saw, with a sinking feeling at her heart, 
that he had come upon the group of young 
people who had frolicked across his chest 
or the boat coming down. What she did 
not know was that, in the two young men, 
Mr. Peters had also recognized the youths 


| who had splashed water on him as he stood 


at the ocean’s rim. She knew that the 
young people were in bad favor with Mr. 
Peters, but she did not know how bad. 

The particular form of amusement in front 
of which the group was standing was called 
“The Old Mill.” This is one of the less 
physical methods of entertainment at Coney 
Island, and consists of riding in a sort of 
gondola through a series of dark caverns 
until you are tired of it. As you stand at 
the ticket booth, you see boats emerging 
from the cave’s mouth, the young lady oc- 
cupants looking a bit disheveled, the young 
gentlemen dominant, and the children cry- 
ing with fright. Even as the Peters’ watched, 
a boat came out bearing the family who 
had eaten its luncheon on Mr. Peters’ knee 
It was a coincidence which convinced Mrs 
Peters that the Influence which rules the 
world is, at heart, a malign one. 

Mr. Peters stepped quickly to the ticket- 
booth. “Ten rides,” he said in a hoarse 
voice, and turning with the tickets to the 
group of young people, he said: “Come on, 
I'll give you all a trip.’ Mrs. Peters he 
motioned to stay behind. 

They reached the boat just as the fated 
family were preparing to scramble out. 
“Stay in,” said Mr. Peters with a friendly 
smile which was nothing short of ghastly in 
its significance. “Stay in, my friends. I've 
got tickets for you for another ride. We'll 
all go together.” And although the family 
was not quite sure whether it wanted to 
go around again or not, there was something 
commanding in Mr. Peters’ manner which 
prevented their refusing. Besides, it wasn’t 
going to cost anything. 

So Mrs. Peters stood and watched the 
little gondola with its precious freight bump 
off into the darkness. Then she turned and 
hid her face. 

When, ten minutes later, she saw the prow 
pushing again out of the exit cavern, she 
did not have to peer through the shadows 
to see who was in it. She knew that Mr. 
Peters would be alone. And so he was. 

Another strange chapter in the 


history of the sinister Mr. Peters 
will be reported in an early issue. 











THE KNIFE 
(Continued from page 49) 


care of myself. She wasn’t, I fancy, con- 
vinced. The way she looked at a man with 
those scared black eyes! But our young 
friend wasn’t taking any notice of either of 
us. He was busy. All this, of course, hap- 
pened in a few seconds. He had raised his 
hand, slowly, very slowly, and had caught 
the wrist of my hand on his shoulder. I 
felt his fingers round my wrist. Tight. 

“Steady, boy!” I said. I'd have to hit 
him, and I didn’t want to do that. At 
least, I told myself I didn’t want to. 

The girl suddenly pulled at my arm—hard. 
I was pleased to notice she wasn’t one of 
those maidens steeped in scent. That young 
Armenian had strong fingers. He simply 
hadn’t spoken one word yet. His conversa- 
tion was limited to trying to break my wrist. 
My wrist! Then he spoke. He said: “You 
swine!” That was enough. His back was 
to the road—muddy as a lane in hell. Most 
appropriate, I thought, and caught him one 
on the chin so that he was in it flat on his 
back. His tie looked fancier than ever in 
the mud, too. The girl screamed. “All 
right,” I said. “AN right.” Trying, you 
know, to comfort the poor kid. She was 
rushing after her man, but I had my arm 
like a bar across the door. She stared at me 


like a frightened animal. ; 
You're in 


I said: “Listen to me, girl. 
bad company.” E 
“She is now,” a voice said. The young 


Armenian had picked himself up. He looked 
a mess, fine clothes and all. I thought he 
would try to rush me, but not he! He just 
smiled and said: “I'll make a note of that, 
Sir Charles Fasset-Faith, Come on, Ma- 
nana.” 

But I wasn’t letting Manana go just yet. 
The poor kid! 

“What’s his name?” I asked. 


HE stared at me, trembling. I've never 

seen such white teeth outside the middle 
of Africa. 

“His name?” I repeated, as I might to a 
child. “His name, Manana?” 

She whispered: “Aram Valarian.” 

That young Armenian’s voice hit me on 


the back of the neck like a knife. “You'll 
pay for that, Manana! See if you don't! 
It isn’t rhetoric about the knife. It was 


like a knife. I'll tell you more about knives 
later. 

“Oh!” she sobbed. 

“Look here,” I said to the devilish boy, 
“if you so much as—” 

He laughed. The girl bolted under my 
arm and joined him. He just laughed. I 
said: “Good night, Manana. Don’t let him 
hurt you.” She didn’t seem to dare look 
at me. They went, up that muddy lane. He 
had her by the arm, and he had her tight. 
There aren’t many lamps in that beau quar- 
tier, and a few steps took them out of my 
sight. I heard a scream, and then a sob. 
That settled Aram Valarian so far as I was 
concerned. Then another sob—from the 
back of that nasty darkness. I couldn't, of 
course, go after them then. It would look 
too much as though I was bidding for pos- 
session of the young Armenian’s love-lady. 
But at that moment I made up my mind 
I'd land that pretty boy sometime soon. 
That scream had made me feel just a trifle 
sick. That was personal. And then, I was 
against Aram Valarian impersonally, because 
I've always been for law and order. Some 
of us must be, God knows, in this world. 
And it was against all law and order that 
young Mr. Aram Valarian—imagine any man 
having a name like that!—should be loose 
in the world. He was rotten bad, and worse 
for being so devilish handsome. Crook 
was too simple a word for Mr. Aram. One 
imagined him with women—with this poor 
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soul of a Manana. Life’s dirty, I know, but 
need it be quite so dirty as Aram Valarians 
make it? 

Of course, Venice and Napier knew noth- 
ing about either of them. They must have 
just drifted in, they said. They had—into 
my life. 


TS very next morning I rang up our 
friend H— at Scotland Yard and asked 
him if he knew anything about an Aram 
Valarian. Oh, didn’t he! Had a dossier of 
him as long as my overdraft. H— said: 
“The Prince of the Armenians, that’s Aram 
Valarian’s pet name. Profession: counter- 
feiter. But we’ve never yet caught him or 
his gang.” 

The cinema wasn’t in it with our fancy 
young friend. The police had been after him 
for five years. Once they’d almost got him 
for knifing a Lascar. Murder, right enough, 
but they’d had to release him for lack of evi- 
dence. The Lascar, H— said, had probably 
threatened to give away a cocaine plant, and 
Aram Valarian had slit his throat. Suspected 
of cocaine-smuggling, living on immoral 
earnings of women, and known to be the 
finest existing counterfeiter of Bank of Eng- 
land five-pound notes. Charming man, Mr. 
Aram Valarian. 

“I want to land him,” I told H—. 

“Thanks very much,” said he. “So do we.” 

“Well, how about that girl of his—Manana 
something ?” 

“Manana Gulest? Catch her giving him 
away! She adores the beast, and so do they 
all, those who aren’t terrified of him.” 

I said: “Well, we'll see. I want to get 
that boy. I don’t like him.” 

H—’s last words to me were: “Now, look 
here, Charles, don’t go playing the fool 
down there. I know the East End is now- 
adays supposed to be as respectable as Ken- 
sington, and that the cinema has got it beat 
hollow for pools of blood; but believe me, 
a chap is still liable to be punctured in the 
ribs by a clever boy like Aram Valarian. 
So be a good fellow and go back to your 
nice old Navy, which wouldn’t harm any- 
one.” 

H— was right. I was a fool, certainly. 
But God drops the folly into the fields, and 
it’s our job to pick up bits of it. It’s not 
decent to go on being wise all one’s life. 
Besides, the badness of our young friend 
was near obsessing me—and, let’s be candid, 
I wanted some fun! I’ve never been one 
for dinner-parties, what-nots and the art- 
less prattle of footlight favorites; and so, 
thought I, could a man spend his leave more 
profitably than in landing a snake like Aram 
Valarian? Whereupon [I took myself off 
down to the East End with my oldest 
tweeds, a toothbrush and a growth on my 
chin. George Tarlyon came with me. He 
had scented a row that night, and not God 
nor devil nor man can keep George from 
putting both his feet into the inside of a 
row. Besides, he wanted to have a look at 
Miss Manana Gulest. I wasn’t sorry, for 
you can’t have a better man in a row than 
George Tarlyon, and he’d make a miser for- 
get he was at the Ritz with his damfool re- 
marks. So we took two rooms in Canning 
Town E., and very nice rooms they were, 
over a ham-and-beef shop, and walked 
from pub to pub watching each other’s 
beards grow and listening for Aram Valarian. 
At least I listened, and George talked. 

You would naturally have thought that 
the likely place to find that smart young 
man would be roundabout what journalists 
call the “exclusive hotels and night-clubs of 
the West End.” Not a bit of it. We soon 
heard something of Aram Valarian’s ways 
from one tough or another. Tarlyon’s idea 
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man was to threaten to fight anyone who 
wouldn’t give it to him, and we soon col- 
lected quite a bit that way. Mr. Valarian 
was a socialist, it appeared, and hated the 
rich. He hated the rich so bitterly, in fact, 
that though he had a pretty fat bank-ac- 
count of his own, he still clung to his old 
quarters in the East End. But no one 
knew, or cared to give, the address of his 
“old quarters,’ which were probably vari- 
ous. Tarlyon threatened to fight any num- 
ber of toughs who didn’t “know” Mr. Va- 
larian’s address, but they preferred to fight, 
and in the end George got tired. Oh, yes, 
Aram Valarian was certainly watched by the 
police, but he was generally somewhere else 
while the police were watching him. And 
Miss Manana Gulest was certainly his 
young lady-love, and she loved him and 
lived with him, but he wouldn’t marry her 
because of another principle he had, that it 
was wrong for a man of independent spirit 
to have a wife of his own. Charming young 
man, Mr. Aram Valarian. But it appeared 
he loved Miss Manana very decidedly and 
discouraged competition. It also appeared 
that before he had taken up the life of a 
blood, he had been a juggler with knives in 
the music-halls. Knives again! Tarlyon 
thought that a pretty good joke at the time, 
but he didn’t enjoy it nearly so much later 
on. 

We had been pottering about down there 
several days, and George was just beginning 
to think of a nice shave and a bath, when 
we hit on our first clue. The clue was 
walking up a grimy side-street by the East 
India Docks. 

“Oh, pretty!” says George. 
tainly was, that Manana Gulest 
seen us. She was in a hurry. 

“We follow,” I said 

“Naturally,” says George. “A nice girl 
like that! What do you take me for, a 


7... <. &r 
\ E followed. She walked fast, did Miss 

‘Y Manana. And it was queer, how she 
lighted up that grimy God-forsaken street 
You might have taken her for a young 
gentlewoman “doing” the East End in a 
hurry, the way she walked. Tall, lithe, well 
and quietly dressed—Aram Valarian’s prop- 
erty! And he’d made her scream with pain. 

“Now what?” snapped George. 

She’d been about twenty yards ahead of 
us. Street darkish, deserted, lined with 
warehouses, and all closed because it was a 
Saturday afternoon. Suddenly no Manana 
Gulest! We slipped after her quick as you 
like. She had dived down a narrow passage 
between the warehouses. We were just in 
time to see the tail of her skirt whisking 
through a door in the wall a few yards up— 
and just in time to cut in after her. 

“Oh!” she gasped. We must have looked 
a couple of cutthroats. And it was dark 
in there. I was panting—nothing like a 
sailor’s life for keeping you thoroughly out 
of training, unless it’s a soldier's. But 
George was all there, being a good dancer. 

“Miss Gulest, I believe?” he asks. All in 
whispers—she staring at us. “I’m so glad 
to meet you, Miss Gulest—” 

She just stared at us. She was tall, as 
women go, but we simply towered over the 
poor child. Then she recognized me, and 
went red as a carnation. I couldn't think 
why. George said comfortingly: “There, 
there!” Then she panted all in a jumble: 
“I’m sorry I was rude to you the other 
night. Really I am. Please go away now, 
please !” 

“I’m afraid we can't do that,’ I whis- 
pered. “We want—” 

George, with his foot, gently shut the 
door behind us. We were in the passage 
of the house, or whatever it was. It was 
pitch-dark. I lit a match. 

“But what is it, what do you want?” the 
girl moaned. 


And she cer- 
She hadn’t 
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“You may well ask,” chuckled George, 
the idiot, at the top of his voice. 

“Oh!” She caught her breath. That gave 
the show away, all right. Aram Valarian 
was at home, whatever home was. The 
match went out. And the lights went on, 
snap! Aram Valarian stood at the end of 
the passage, pointing a revolver. George 
said: “Come, come!” . 
> ees hére!”’ says the Armenian to the 
girl. 

“No, you don't!” said George, hauling 
her to him by the arm. 

Aram Valarian smiled in that way he 


had. “If you don't let her go at once,” he 
says, “I shoot.” 

“You what!” I said. 

Tarlyon laughed. You can hear him. 


“Don't,” he says, “be a damn fool all your 
life, but stand at attention when you speak 
to my friend here, because he’s a knight. And 
put that gun away, else I'll come and hit you.” 

I couldn't help laughing The young 
Armenian looked so surprised. He'd never 
before been talked to in just that way, and 
it bothered him—he was used to doing the 
laughing and being taken seriously. But I 
had laughed too soon. There was a whizz 
by my ear, and a thud on the door behind 
me, and a knife an inch deep in the panel. 


The surprise gave Manana a chance to 
slip away. She was by the Armenian now 
at the end of the passage. There wasnt 


light enough to make out what was behind 
them, a stairway up or a stairway down. 
Down, I guessed, into the bowels of the 
earth. Aram Valarian was smiling. I'll say 
it was well thrown, that knife 

Tarlyon was livid. “By God,” he whis- 
pered, “threw a knife at us! We are hav- 
ing a nice week-end. At him, Charles!” 

I held him back. What was the use? 
A little child could have led us at knife- 
throwing, and there wasn’t a drop of child- 
ishness in that fancy Armenian. He said, 
with that infernal sneer of his: 

“Gentlemen, I merely wanted to show 
you what to expect if you were to advance 
another step. I wouldn't kill you—not yet. 
One of you, yes. But it would cause com- 
ment, the disappearance of two fools. How- 
ever, I might slice bits off your ears. Fur- 
ther, this is my house. Are you not 
intruding? Gentlemen, you may go.” 


ND, you know, we did. What the 
+ 4 devil else was there to do? If Tarlyon 
with his infernal chuckling hadn’t roused 
the man out of his lair, we might have taken 
him by surprise and learned something of 
the whereabouts of that counterfeiting busi- 
ness. But as it was, “go” was us. And the 
way Tarlyon swore when we were outside 
made me glad it was a Saturday afternoon 
and the warehouses were closed, else he 
might have corrupted the poor workmen. 

“What do we do now?” he asked at last. 
“Lump it?” 

“Well, at any rate, we know his address 
now.” 

“Address be blowed! That’s not an ad- 
dress, Charles, but what Argentines call a 
pied-d-terre. T'll bet our smart friend doesn’t 
wear silk pajamas in that hole—and by 
heaven, there you are!” 

He made me jump. I hadn't, didn’t see 
anything. I thought it was another knife. 

“Never mind,” snapped George. “Too late 
now. Come on, man; don’t stare so!” 

We walked on. After reaching daylight 
from that passage between the warehouses, 
we had turned to the left, walked on a 
hundred yards or so by the front of the 
warehouses, then to the left again. This, 
running parallel to the passage, was a row 
of quite respectable-looking houses all stuck 
together, as quite respectable-looking houses 
should do in these times. There are streets 
and streets of them down there, and I’m told 
white women sometimes marry Chinamen 
just for the pleasure of living in them. But 
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| white women will do anything. 
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We had 
come to the end of a block when Tarlyon 
set up that howl and then shut me up. 

“What the deuce!” I said again. 

George said, walking on: “Boy has made 
one mistake. Naughty boy. Now have a 
look at that house we passed. Don’t stare 
as though you were an American looking at 


the Prince of Wales. Casually. The cor- 
ner one.” 
I turned and looked, casually. It was 


a house like another, and I said so. George 
asked me how far I thought it was from 
the passage in which I had nearly fielded 
Aram’s knife with my ear. I said it must 
be a good way—two hundred yards at least. 
There was a whole block of warehouses 
and a row of houses in between. 

“Quite,” said George. We walked on. 
“Then how did Mr. Aram get there so 
quick? Not by the road. I just saw a 
piece of his charming face round the cur- 
tain of one of the windows. His one mis- 
take, to have let me see him. There must 
be an underground passage about two hun- 
dred yards long between his warehouse ad- 
dress and his residence. You'll bet the 
police have never spotted it yet, and I only 
spotted it because he was so eager to see 
us well away. I don’t think he likes us, 
Charles. But I’d be pleased to know who 
is supposed to be living in that house. And 
I’d take a bet that there’s a nice counter- 
feiting matinée going on this very moment 
somewhere between that house and that 
warehouse-passage. Now you say some- 
thing.” 

“The point is, George, do you think he 
saw you spot him?” 


(ae chuckled. “There’s always a 
J snag. But I don’t know. He mayn't 
have seen I got him. But we will have to act 
as if he had. Get him quick, else he'll be in 
the air. What’s the time now? Nearly eight. 
We'll get back to civilization, try and catch 
H— at his home address, come down here 
tonight and surround the place. Fun! 
Hurray !” 

I said: “Look here, George—” 

He looked at me sharply. “I know what 
you are going to say, Charles. Don’t say 
it. You're old enough to know better.” 

But I stuck to my point. We must let 
H— know at once, yes. Post men at the 
warehouse entrance and the house entrance, 
certainly. Catch Aram Valarian and _ his 
friends, decidedly. But we must give Ma- 
nana Gulest another chance. She was only 
a kid—twenty-one or -two, at most. 

George said: “Charles, don’t be a silly old 
man. She is probably as bad as any of 
them. You can’t tell. Girls don’t live a 
life like that unless they want to.” 

knew he was wrong. I just knew it. 
So I didn’t argue about it, but stuck to my 
point. The girl must be got out of the way 
before the place was raided. If the police 
found her there, she would be jailed—per- 
haps fer years. I simply wouldn’t have it. 
The girl was at the beginning of her life. 
To jail her now would be to ruin her for 
all her life. 

George, of course, didn’t need to be con- 
vinced. He was only leading me on. George 
wouldn’t have put the police on a girl for 
trying to murder him—although he and 
Ralph Trevor did once apply to Scotland 
Yard for a warrant for attempted murder 
against Lady Surplice on the ground that 
she had bored them to death at a luncheon- 
party. But I was right about Manana 
Gulest—good Lord, don’t I know I was 
right! And I’m glad I sort of paid a 
tribute in advance to the memory of that 
gentle girl. This had been her life, was her 
life, these dreary streets, these foul alleys. 
Aram Valarian had found her, dazzled her, 
seduced her, bullied her, broken her. What 


chance had the girl, ever? She was timor- 
No mat- 


ous, you could see. A timid girl. 
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ter how kindly you talked to her, she stared 
at you like a rabbit at a weasel. Life was 
the weasel to Manana Gulest—life and her 
lover. Who knows what the girl hadn't al- 
ready suffered in her small life, what hell! 
Maybe she had loved Aram Valarian, maybe 
she loved him now. That wasn’t against 
her. Saints love cads. It’s the only way 
you can know a saint, mostly. Some of 
the nicest women George and I knew had 
been divorced for blackguards. Well, if Ma- 
nana loved Aram, she would be punished 
enough by seeing him go to prison for a 
long stretch. One might find her a job on 
the stage, with her looks and figure. Good 
Lord, the way that girl looked at you when 
you so much as opened your mouth, her 
black eyes shivering as though her heart was 
hurt. 


W 


quiet. 
love with the girl. 


E found a taxi in the Whitechapel 
Road. To civilization! George was 
I wondered if he thought I was in 
Me, at my age! No, I 
didn’t think I was in love. One doesn’t go 
about falling in love with people. But I 
often find myself thinking of Manana Gu- 
lest. It’s merely that she appealed to my 
imagination then, and does now more than 
any other woman I have ever seen, from 
Shanghai to the Embassy Club. That Ma- 
nana with her hurt gentle eyes—I wouldn't 
be sorry to see her again. 

As we rattled through Cheapside—de- 
serted on a Saturday afternoon—Tarlyon 
said: “We will have to think of a way of 
getting the girl out of the place before- 
hand. But how? If we warn her, she will 
naturally pass the glad news on to her man. 
Naturally.” 

Naturally, I agreed. She wouldn’t be 
herself if she went back on her man. I said 
I would think of a way as I bathed and 
dressed for dinner. As George dropped me 
at my flat, he said: “Let’s say dinner in an 
heur’s time at White’s. Meanwhile I'll ring 
up H—. Maybe he will dine with us. I 
suppose it will be about midnight before 
we get down there with his men. I’m not 
going to have knives chucked at me on an 
empty stomach—and I'll not be left out of 
this, not for all the knives in Christendom. 
This is a real treasure-hunt as compared to 
chasing poppycock with children round 
Regent’s Park, and chickenfood with flap- 
pers up Piccadilly. I said midnight, Charles, 
to give you a chance of getting Manana 
clear away. ‘By.” 

But Fate wouldn’t be bullied by My Lord 
Viscount Tarlyon. Fate had ideas of her 
own. Or is Fate a he? No, it would be a 
woman, for she hates slim women. I hadn’t 
finished glancing at my letters, while my 
bath was running, when my man announced 
a young lady. “A young what!” I said. 
He was surprised too. I went into the sit- 
ting-room. Manana Gulest was by the open 


door, as though she was afraid to come 
right in. I said: “Thank Heaven you've 
come!” Extraordinary thing to say, but I 
said it. She tried to smile. All scared 
eves! I thought she was going to faint, tried 
to make her sit down, fussed about. I’m 
trying to tell you I was shy. So was she, 


shy as a virgin. 

“I’m frightened,” she said, as though that 
would be news for me. Then it all came 
out in that jumbled way of hers. She had 
given Aram the slip, found my address in 
the telephone-book. Had come to warn 
me! 

“To warn me!” I gasped. The cheek of 
these young people! Here were we and 
all Scotland Yard after them—and they 
were warning me! 

“Yes. Listen.” Then she stopped. Sud- 
denly she blushed crimson. 

I said: “Now, Manana, what is it? What 
on earth is there to blush about?” 

She tried not to stammer: “I can’t help 
it. Aram’s after you. He’s out to kill. He 
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hates you once and he hates you twice be- 
cause he thinks I'm in love with you. I 
don’t know why. He’s just mad jealous. 
I know Aram. And they'll never catch him. 
Never. The fool police! I just thought I'd 
warn you. Go away, please go away—out 
of London. I feel that if you die it will be 
my fault. He'll throw you if you don’t go 
away. I know Aram. You'll be walking 
up Piccadilly one evening, this evening per- 
haps. Suddenly, swish, a knife in your back! 
No one will know who threw it in the 
crowd. He could throw it from the top of 
a bus and no one notice. He never misses.” 

I said: “So, Manana, he thinks you love 


me. Why does he think that?” 
She wasn’t blushing now. It was as 
though there was no blood left in_ her. 


White face, eyes ashine like black silver. 
She was quite calm. She had never moved 
from the open door. Her eyes wouldn't 
meet mine. She just said: “Now I've 
warned you, I must go back. He will miss 
me. I'm glad I warned you. I think you 
must be a good man. Good-by. But go 
away, please go away at once. Good-by.” 

I couldn't stop her by touching her, else 
she would have got scared. I just told her 
not to go back East. We were going to 
raid Aram Valarian’s place that night. I 
said: “You came to warn me. But I was 
just coming to warn you. My friend and 
I don’t want you to go to prison, Manana. 
You had better stay away from there for 
the present. I can find you somewhere to 
stay tonight, if you like.” 

She opened her eyes very wide, but all 
she said was: “I must go back at once.” 

“But—” I began. 

She said: “You don’t understand. I came 
to warn you because you are a good man. 
You are, aren't you? I'm sorry I was led 
into laughing at you that night. He pinched 
my arm when I didn’t laugh. But I must 
stand by Aram. He is my man, good or 
bad. He has been kind to me in his way. 
He loves me in his way. I must go back 
to him at once. If you make me promise 
not to tell him about the police, I wont. 
I wont tell him, anyway, I think. He must 
go to prison. It is time, because he will 
do more murders. I hate murders. But I 
will go with him to prison. You see, that 
will make it all right between Aram and me. 
Good-by.” 


T was good-by. I knew it was no use 

arguing. With some women one doesn’t 
know when it’s any good or not; with a 
few, one does. They’re the ones who count. 
I could hold her by force, of course—for 
her own good. Dear God, the lies we can 
tell ourselves! For that would have been 
a lie. If I held her by force from going 
back to Aram Valarian, it would be for 
selfish reasons. She must do as she thought 
right. Everyone must always, in spite of 
God and man. I’m glad I have never mar- 
ried; I would have made a mess of it just 
by always seeing my wife’s point of view. 

I saw Manana downstairs to the door. I 
opened the door. Rain was making night 
of what should have been twilight. We 
stood close in the open doorway. I said: 
“Perhaps they will let you off. I will do 
my best. Come to me for help later on. 
Good-by, Manana. Thank you.” 

She smiled—the first. and last smile I ever 
saw light that face. “I must never see you 
again,” she said; and then—the laughter of 
Aram Valarian tore the smile from her face. 

My rooms, as you know, are in Curzon 
Street—at the rather grubby, poor man’s end 
where Curzon Street, as though deprived of 
the residential support of the noble family 
of that name, slopes helplessly down to a 
slit in a gray wall called Lansdowne Pas- 
sage. When it is dark in London, it is 
darker in Lansdowne Passage. It leads, be- 
tween Lansdowne House and the wreck of 
Devonshire House, to Berkeley Street. There 
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is a vertical iron bar up the middle of each | 
opening, which was originally put there to} 
prevent highwaymen making a dash through | 
the Passage to the open country round | 
Knightsbridge. Against that vertical iron | 
bar leaned Aram Valarian. Fifteen yards | 
away, a black lean shape in the dark | 
twilight ! 

“Manana, I followed you!” he cried. And | 
he laughed. 


The girl whispered frantically to me: | 
“Get in, get in, get in!” 
I said, “What?” like a fool. She tried | 
to push me inside the doorway. I was | 


looking at her, not at Aram Valarian. There 
was a scream: “Mind out, Manana!” She 
jumped in front of me..... I held her 
as she fell backward. She just sighed. 

“Manana!” the voice screamed again. The 
knife was up to the hilt in her throat. I 
think I lost my head for the first time in 
my life. I made a dash toward the figure 
in the opening of Lansdowne Passage. He 
didn’t move. He was sobbing like a baby. 
Then I changed my mind and rushed back 
to Manana. She lay still as a cut flower. 
Her eyelids fluttered once or twice—and 
that was all. The rain was washing the 
blood into the gutter. My man had come | 
down and was doing his best. I looked 
through the twilight at the crumpled black 
figure against the iron bar. 

“She’s dead, Aram,” I called, then whis- 
pered to my man: “Go get him!” He did 
his best, poor devil. Aram yelled: “Yes, for 
you! And I'll never throw but one more 
knife—if I have to come back from hell to 


do it!” And he was gone, through Lans- 
downe Passage. My wretched man hadn’t a 
chance. That night and for days there 


wasn't a port in England that H— left un- 
watched for Aram Valarian. But as in the 
storybooks, he has never been seen or 
heard of again. H— has an idea he is some- 
where in the Americas... .. 

It’s not quite true that Aram Valarian 
has never been seen or heard of again. I} 
have seen him and heard him, quite lately 
—in a sort of way. Of course it is no more 
than a trick of the imagination. He has 
probably been more on my mind recently 
than I had realized. But it’s quite definitely 
unpleasant, the illusion. It gets rather on a 
man’s nerves, this idiotic talk of knives on 
Piccadilly. Imagination, Hilary, plays us 
queer dark tricks sometimes. It’s no good 
trying to explain them with spirit talk. The 
mind is a dark place, and we don’t know 
what’s in the sky; and that is all there is 
to it. 





HAT is the tale Sir Charles Fasset- 

Faith told his friend Hilary Townshend 
one night at the Celibates Club. Mr. Town- 
shend had listened gravely. A lean, gray 
man, of the type conscientiously dolorous, 
Mr. Townshend found no aspect of this our 
life on earth which was not a proper occa- 
sion for the exercise of gravity, command 
of temper and forbearance. He therefore 


forbore to make any comment on his 
friend’s tale, but merely remarked: “You 
ought not to stay in London, Charles. An 


unhealthy place, at best. Why not come 
down to Magralt with me tomorrow? Guy 
de Travest is coming. There’s some fishing. 
Not much, and that little is poor, but you 
can always smoke in peace.” 

Sir Charles laughed. “You talk like Ma- 
nana! But anyhow, I am due at Ports- 
mouth the day after tomorrow. No, no, I'll 
see my time out in London. I’ve been in 
most corners of the world, Hilary, and never 
found romance but in London.” 

“Hm!” said Mr. Townshend thoughtfully. 
“You have an odd idea of romance, Charles. 
Romance! And I don’t, as a general rule, 
believe in apparitions. H’m. Have you 
rung up H— to tell him of the reappearance 
of this remarkably unpleasant youth ?” 





“And he laughed me to scorn! Was 


—an 


you. 
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ready, in fact, to lay a pony against Aram’s 
being within a thousand miles of London or 
England.” 

“You never know,” said Mr. Townshend 
gloomily..... 

It was on the night following this con- 
versation that the Admiral, on emerging 
from the Celibates Club, made an astonish- 
ing suggestion to Hunt, the commissionaire. 
“Hunt,” said Sir Charles, “do you mind 
walking with me just down to the Piccadilly 
corner? I will know then that I am ac- 
tually moving and not just standing here 
and thinking I’m moving. You see my 
point, Hunt?” 

“Certainly, 


Sir Charles. I quite under- 


stand.” : 
“I'm glad some one does!” sighed our 
gentleman. 
The commissionaire with the lined face 


had himself in his youth been a martyr to 
insobriety and could sympathize with the 
Admiral’s probable condition, while admiring 
the correct address with which, as became a 
gentleman of the sea, he bore his infliction. 

“See anyone loitering about, Hunt?” the 
Admiral asked as they came to the Pic- 
cadilly corner 

“No, Sir Charles.” 

Good night, Hunt.” 


HOSE were the last words the ancient 

commissionaire was ever to hear from 
his good friend the Admiral. For as Sir 
Charles made to cross Piccadilly from Al- 
bemarle Street to St. James’ Street, he heard 
that whizz behind him. He had been ex- 
pecting it, but it startled him. He half- 
turned and jumped sidewise, colliding with 
the bonnet of a fast-moving car. There was 
a terrific din about him as he raised himself 
to his hands and knees. It deafened him, 
the din of engines and voices. Many voices 
seemed to be arguing. Then as he rose to 
his feet, the din happily receded. There was 


A FATHER 


“He's the perfect product of his parent,” 
I returned. “But you’ve got to know him 
intimately to appreciate him. The apple of 
his father’s eye. We've often remarked of 
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silence, but the silence of a pleasant voice. 
He walked on to St. James’ Street, glad 
things had been no worse. Then he saw 
the face of Aram Valarian. It was just in 
front of him, smiling. He was holding out 
his hand to Sir Charles, smiling. He was 
beautiful. Behind his shoulder was Manana. 
She was laughing at Sir Charles’ bewilder- 
ment. Then as he stared at them, they 
pointed over his shoulder: behind him, in 
the middle of Piccadilly, there was a great 
crowd around a large motorcar and a pros- 
trate figure that looked oddly like a dingy 
travesty of himself. That is how it was, 
but still he did not understand. Aram Va- 
larian and Manana laughed at him, and each 
took him by an arm and walked with him 
down the slope of St. James’ Street. 

There was a valley at the foot of St. 
James’ Street, and over the valley a golden 


cloud as large as a continent. Manana was 
still laughing happily. “Aram died last 
night in Paris,” she told Sir Charles. “He 


was just coming over to London to kill you. 


Isn't it idiotic? I don’t say he loves you 
now, but he’s willing to consider an intel- 
ligent friendship. Aren't you,Aram? Death 


isn’t at all what the Salvation Army thinks, 
Charles. You'll be surprised. You're just 
yourself—that’s all. Funny you have to die 
before you're allowed to be yourself. Oh, 
look! Look, Charles! -Isn’t it beautiful! 
Charles, let’s walk and walk and walk!” 

“Here—and me?” cried Aram Valarian. 

“Young man,” said the Admiral severely, 
“you just stay where you are. I've been 
waiting a long time for this walk with 
Manana.” 

“T'll follow you. 
to walk to?” 


Where are you going 


“You can't follow us, Aram,” laughed 
Manana. “They wont let you, yet. Nat- 
urally, dear, considering how awful you've 
been. Come on, Charles, come on! We'll 
walk toward God and back.” 

WHO DARED 
(Continued from page 94) 

“Mis’ Boltman aint to home. She’s up 
to Montpelier on her suffrage work. Who 
wants to see Barbara?” 

“Just say—her father—” 

The maid went white to the lips. She 


late that you might think Barbara was mar- 
rying the Reverend Gates, the way he’s con- 
cerned himself since the engagement.” 


HE prodigal father came up Elm Street 
at a quarter after eight. It must have 
seemed strange to him that these old familiar 
houses and landmarks had been back up 
here in Vermont all the time of his wander- 
ings, every day and hour of his far residence 
abroad. 
Over seventy thousand dollars had Bella 


Boltman “enjoyed” during the eighteen 
years of her “tremendous responsibility.” 
This in a town where entire families live 


comfortably on an average wage of twenty- 
five weekly dollars. Small wonder the ab- 
sentee provider found his “abandoned de- 
pendents” in the fine old Asheley house, 
weeping out their lives behind deep verandas 
and plate glass. 

He rang the bell at last, however, and we 
may be sure his heart was thumping pain- 
fully. So many years he had thought of this 
moment, dreaded it. Now it had come. 
Some one was crossing the inner hallway. 
The ceiling lamp blinked on above his head 
Next, a frail young woman in a black frock 
and white serving-apron stood framed by 
the narrow aperture. The father stared. 

“B-B-Barbara ?” 

“Me? Mercy, no! I'm only Tessie— 
Tessie Wilsing. You want to see Barbara? 
She was just going out.” 

“Yes, I'd like to see Barbara—or her 





fell back blindly, leaving the door open 
Rannard stepped in and closed it himself. 
Soft lights made the reception-hall cosy— 
ample lamps, old gold shades. Through the 
opened door of an adjacent room a fire 
burned pleasantly on a deep-tiled hearth. 

Then footsteps were heard, descending the 
stairs. 

A young woman halted on the third step 
from the bottom. At sight of her, Rann 
Boltman’s bronzed complexion must have 
grayed to pallor. 

“B-B-Barbara!” he stammered. 

She was a full-blown girl, large for her 
age, supple as a panther and almost as 
deadly. She had jet-biack eyes and blacker 
hair—a wealth of it, which she had not 
bobbed. The charcoal of her hair and the 
chalkiness of her flesh permitted vivid colors 
to become her admirably; a gown of scarlet 
now revealed her shoulders and arms. She 
likewise wore a filet of silver leaves on her 
forehead like a miniature coronet; she had 
just finished dressing for a dinner at the 
John Stevens house up on Preston Hill. 

Rannard Boltman, from Suez and points 
east, would have turned twice anywhere to 
contemplate this stunning young woman. 
What must his reactions have been in that 
moment as it came to him with crushing 
realization that this amazing exhibit of 
femininity was his daughter, flesh of his 
flesh and blood of his blood, and yet a child 
on whose rearing to maturity he had de- 
liberately welshed? Vaguely he had expected 
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a gawky little flapper, perhaps—even a 
small-sized edition of the elephantine Bella. 
But this! This! The pride of possession, 
welsher or no, was almost overwhelming— 
it choked his throat. 

And yet he became aware that this supple 
young woman’s cool eye was boring him like 
a ray. Her poise seemed amazing in one of 
her years. It did not occur to Boltman it 
might be fright—or rancorous hostility. 

“Barbara!” he repeated. “You are Bar- 
bara, I suppose, aren’t you? I—I’m your 
father.” 

“Are you?” 


ANNARD took his retribution—if ret- 

ribution it was—without a protest. In 
a thousand years hoW could he hope to 
convey to this girl what his motivations 
had been once, long ago—his urges, hungers, 
provocations—which had driven him away, 
made him a wanderer, set him forever be- 
yond the solicitude and regard of his family, 
placed a wall of his own construction be- 
tween himself and the consideration he 
hungered for, now? 

“Barbara,” he finally managed, “I never 
supposed—you’d grow up—like this.” 

“When did you get in?” the girl asked 
impersonally. 

“I came up on the shuttle train tonight—” 

“I mean from abroad. You've been 
abroad, haven’t you? We've understood so, 
from something in one of your bankers’ 
letters.” 

“A week ago Thursday I landed in San 
Francisco. I came across country at once, 
but delayed a few days in New York.” 

“Mother’s away. Harry’s in Boston. I’m 
here alone!” She spoke as though some sort 
of impropriety obtained, being thus alone 
in that house with her father. “I was just 
going out.” 

“So the girl told me. 
here—isn’t it?” 

“You think so?” 

“It looks good to me—coming in so— 
out of—the night.” 

“Yes—out of the night!” 

He cringed. “Barbara—I suppose—well, 
we are sort of strangers—” 

“Come into the library,” she said. 

She descended the remaining three steps 
and passed him with that supple, pantherish 
stride—a sort of gymnastic stride, a stride 
that fascinated the father, made his pride in 
her like the pain of a knife in his breast. 

She did not offer to take his*hat or ask 
him to remove the light overcoat he wore. 

“IT thought from what Mother has always 
said, you'd be—different,” she said as she faced 
him in the library. “Maybe it’s that which 
upsets me.” 

“Are you upset?” he asked her whimsi- 
cally, as she turned and closed the door. 


It’s—comfortable— 


N° one knows what passed in that closed 
library through the next forty minutes. 
Even Tessie Wilsing, trying to eavesdrop, 
could not discover, though she Aad seen 
the meeting in the hall from the dining- 
room doorway and overheard and repeated 
what has been told here. But around nine 
o'clock Rannard Boltman came out of the 
house. He stumbled slightly going down the 
steps. 

He found his way across town somehow. 
At least, about nine-thirty he rang the bell 
of Reverend Gates’ house. 

The minister responded in person. He 
told me, as he described the interview later, 
that he did not’ recognize his caller at once. 

“Brother Gates?” inquired the intruder, 
removing his hat. 

“Good evening. You wanted to see me?” 

“A few minutes, yes. You recognize me? 
I'm Boltman—Rannard Boltman. I lived 


here in Paris—once.” 

It was too late for the Reverend Gates 
to shut out his caller, even had he been so 
disposed; the prodigal stood in the hallway. 


The minister could only stare. Why was 
Rannard Boltman back? And why had he 
come here? 

“This—way—please,” the pastor suggested, 
and went on ahead down the hallway. 

It was pleasantly warm in the study. The 
shades were drawn. The greenish light from 
the student-lamp fell over the cluttered, flat- 
topped desk in the center of the room, 
facing the door. The minister went around 
behind this desk and twirled the swivel chair 
mechanically. Boltman stood for a time 
as he had entered, examining his hat. He 
finally sank on a stiff horsehair chair. 

“You're wondering why I’m here. Well, 
I came up today from New York. I've just 
been up to my house and met my daughter. 
I believe she intends to marry your son.” 
That's the way*he began. 

The Reverend Gustavus Gates, who had 
reviled this man for more than a decade and 
a half, found the swivel strangely pleasing to 
his strengthless bones. He sat forward, lean 
forearms on the ink-splattered blotter and 
hands clasped tightly, eyes fixed on his caller. 
“That is the understanding,” he responded 
harshly. It was not animosity, merely the 
dryness of his throat. 

“Yes. That's good. Excellent. Well, I’m 
going away very shortly. Yes, tonight—on 
the New York Flyer. I'll not be here to see 
Mrs. Boltman, or attend our children’s mar- 
riage. But before I left, it occurred to me 
to drop around this way and ask a favor. 
Your interest in my family has been marked 
—or so I’m left to infer.” 

Blessed relief came to the minister. The 
prodigal had not intruded to “make a scene.” 
From all indications, he was “pretty much 
broken up.” The Reverend Gates recognized 
the mood and felt a vast gratification; it 
gave him such a professional advantage. 
“T've tried to act as spiritual father to your 
children, at least, in so far as was circum- 
spect. Their need has been very great, you 
know. Children approaching maturity with- 
out a father’s influence are always under a 
pitiful handicap.” 

“So they are. Tonight I've realized how 
much. And while it may sound queer, that’s 
the chief reason for calling around here be- 
fore taking the train for New York. Brother 
Gates—I’ve wondered—if you'd consider it 
impudent—if I suggested—some material— 
for a sermon?” 

“Material? For what sort of sermon?” 


HE stricken prodigal considered his hat 

along moment. He finally hitched nearer 
the desk and laid his left elbow on its 
corner. When at last he spoke it sounded 
as though Rannard Boltman were thinking 
aloud: 

“I'd like to hear a sermon preached from 
my experience—for scores—yes, perhaps 
hundreds—of husbands and fathers—who 
find themselves right now, today, in a plight 
similar to mine, eighteen years ago.” 

“I know of few subjects on which I'd 
rather compose such a sermon,” the Rev- 
erend Gates responded. 

“Ail right, then. Preach a sermon, let’s 
say, for men who’ve married wives without 
romance, who resent being married; for 
wives who enter matrimony through fear 
of spinsterhood or of confronting a lifelong 
struggle to support themselves in a world 
where competition is savage and bitter and 
ruthless.” 

The minister frowned. So Rannard Bolt- 
man wasn’t repentant. Rannard Boltman 
still nursed his old grievance. 

“Preach a sermon,” the prodigal went on, 
his voice gaining strength, his eyes lifting 
with greater frequency from the hat, “—for 
men who suddenly see the future ahead of 
them—barren, unromantic, inexorable. Men 
who really love their homes and their wives, 
but want camaraderie, fair sportsmanship, 
good-natured give-and-take, from the women 
they’ve married. But men who confront in- 
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stead irascible demands for money, money 
and yet more money—cutting comparisons 
with other women’s more affluent husbands, 
slovenliness in household privacies, meals 
snatched up from corner delicatessens, un 
washed dishes always in the kitchen sink, 
egg stains on the tablecloth, nothing ever in 
the refrigerator but a few shriveled pickles 
Preach a sermon for these men, rapidly los- 
ing heart, who see nothing ahead of them 
but the privilege of earning money faster 
than their families can spend it, and getting 
nothing in return but their poor board, a 
few clothes, the tobacco they smoke, perhaps 
a noisy automobile—and sit down and ask 
themselves finally: is it worth it, and if so, 
why?” 


HE minister began to look troubled and 

self-conscious. This man he had reviled 
so long in private did not appear or talk 
like a scoundrel. He was merely wistful, 
whimsical, hurt—terribly hurt. 

“And preach to them,” the prodigal went 
on, “that everything is worth it. And tell 
them why. Make them see that no matter 
how burdensome or unbearable may be the 
misalliance they have contracted, the moral 
thing is to suffer it through to the end 
Show them that no blame will ever attach 
to their wives—if they imagine that in 
going away they will be publicly punishing 
their wives,—that no matter how slovenly, 
irascible, nagging or inefficient those wives 
may be, public blame and odium is wholly for 
the men. And that public blame and odium 
will hound them, no matter where they flee 
or what they strive to become. I don’t 
know when it started or how it came about; 
but society is queer that way. Not for 
generations, yet, will a woman be held 
equally guilty in an alienation, or in any 
way responsible for a man reaching his 
breaking- point and decamping. Perhaps not 
at all 

“What is this? Sarcasm?” 

“Sarcasm? Dear Lord, no! I’m speak- 
ing from my heart. And it’s in a strange 
condition just now, after the past hour with 
my daughter. Preach to those men that 
they may seek a way out indeed—a way 
to better themselves, to make a fresh start, 
to believe that a man may be down and 
not out, even in matrimony, and attempt, 
with divine grit and resolve, to climb up 
and out to success and happiness—but there 
will be a price. Mark you: if they have 
children, they may be forever damned!” 

“Ah!” breathed the Reverend Gates 

“They wont mind it at first, tell those 
men, while their children are small. But 
as the years creep on, they will wonder how 
those children are growing, are prospering— 
what their thoughts may be, their problems, 
their little heart-hopes, aspirations, joys and 
sorrows. The hunger to follow the develop- 
ment of their offspring will gnaw like a 
cancer. Gray twilights will come and find 
them far away—holidays, Christmases. 
Other children’s cries will rise up to them 
from park and pavement and stab at their 
hearts like knives. What are their own 
| children doing tonight, they will wonder 
Something satisfying and fine will be blighted 
—something that makes for organization in 
life, gives it its ballast, will be as tar and 
ashes in their souls. Preach that to them, 
these men.” 

“So your going-away didn’t get you any- 
thing worth while, did it, Rannard?” 

“No. Only the freedom to handle my fi- 
nances alone, so I could send back to my 
wife double what I could have allowed her 
| had I remained with her here in Paris. All 
| I got was mere surcease from criticism, the 
| opportunity to engage in any business I 
| chose, and manage it as I pleased without 
|'the prospect of a double load in case of 
| failure: the load of financial disaster and the 
pont load of I Told You So at home. 
' All I got was the freedom ef working effi- 
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ciently—and when evening came, the chance 
to rest, not turn dish-washer, housemaid or 
amateur nurse. All I got was a place that 
was restful, inviting, recuperative—and a 
camaraderie that mellowed the heart. That’s 
all I got. And what has it mattered? 
Emerson said a man could have anything 
on earth or in the skies, if he be only 
willing to pay the price. But whether we 
get value for the price we pay—that’s the 
heartbreak. Tell those men from Rannard 
Boltman that down some future day, in 
their abandoned children, they'll find their 
retribution.” 

“Ah!” interrupted 
again 

“And from the mouths of those children 
grown to maturity, they will be repaid in 
kind. Tell them Rann Boltman said so; he 
gave you your authority. Tell them it’s the 
parent who stands by the children, cares for 
them, protects them, nourishes them, guides, 
instructs and inspires them—who is tendered 
the approbation, the benediction, the awards 
of society. Tell them it’s the parent who 
Stays in contact with his or her offspring 
through the years of their development, who 
is accorded the privilege of excoriating and 
castigating the truant mate as weakling and 
felon, who comes to know the real compen- 
sation for such unselfish sacrifice. Don’t 
fear to make it too strong. You can’t!” 


the Reverend Gates 


“Ah!” said the Reverend Gates the third 
time. “Such a sermon should indeed do 
much good!” 


ND yet when Rannard Boltman had ck 
parted at last,—let himself out inte 
the spring night alone,—the Reverend Gates 
sat on beside the shaded lamp and tried to 
cast up and simmer down what the prodigal 
had told him. What had he told him? 
The Reverend Gates began to wonder if 
something faintly ironical had not lurked 
beneath the truant father’s voice—if beneath 
the chaotic emotions had not been a “soine- 
thing” gently sardonic. It had not been 
sarcasm—no. The other had spoken truly 
from his heart. And yet— 

The minister heard the night train plainly 
when it stopped for passengers at the sta 
tion three blocks eastward. He listened to 
its puffing as it pulled again out of Paris, 
the sound of its increasing speed finally dy- 
ing away down the river. He thought of 
the man who had gone out on that train, 
a man without a home, without the love 
of the children he had brought into the 
world, a man with nothing ahead of him 
but to wander on and on— 

The minister wondered if he should have 
detained the prodigal until the return of his 
wife, Bella. He finally decided the father 
had suffered enough. After all, duty was the 
thing. Life was grim at times, yet it was 
always balanced and equitable. He would 
remind Sam Hod about it next day; but it 
was some days later that he did this, and told 
us of the extraordinary interview with Ran- 
nard Boltman which I have endeavored to 
reconstruct for you 

For he was called to Foxboro next day 
to attend a former parishioner who was 
slowly quitting this vale of tears. It was 
evening before he returned to Paris. On his 
way up to the parsonage he stopped in at 
Joe Service’s news-room and bought the 
night’s issue of the Telegraph. Standing by 
the door, he glanced over the front page, 
where the following caught his eye at once: 


“RANNARD BOLTMAN RETURNS 


“An unexpected visitor in town last eve- 
ning was Rannard Boltman, a former resi- 
dent. Mr. Boltman, who formerly conducted 
the wheelbarrow factory out on Beach Street 
extension, has been making his home the 
past few years in Shimboshi, Japan, where 
he has held a responsible position as agent 
for a firm of New York exporters. Business 
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decreed that he should spend but a few 
hours in the village, as he has to catch an 
early boat out of San Francisco next week 
for a return to the Orient. 

“Mr. Boltman missed visiting his wife, 
Mrs. Bella Boltman, as she was absent in 
Montpelier. But a note left for her, with 
Miss Tessie Wilsing, maid in the Boltman 
home, conveyed the intelligence that her 
daughter Barbara will not marry Mr. Lynn 
Gates, son of the popular local minister, as 
had been supposed. Miss Barbara was seen 


to board the train with her father last night, 
and the note announced that she will sail 
with him from San Francisco on the twenty- 
third to remain in Japan for an indefinite 
stay. 

“Mrs. Bella Boltman is still in Montpelier, 
it is understood, though’ she could not be 
reached by telephone up to going to press. 
She went there Wednesday to attend a suf- 
frage convention. Her address on ‘Happier 
Homes for the Working Classes’ was copied 
extensively in the State papers last evening.” 


MATTED 


(Continued from page 59) 


“All well here except the old car, who has 
been weeping steadily in her radiator ever 
since you left. And I’ve got some good 
news for you, which I was going to keep. 
until you get back. But I’m weak-minded. 
Do you know what’s happened to the 
Green-room Club? We cleared nearly a 
thousand dollars with ‘The Virginian’ show, 
and Sam@# Prentiss has come across with 
enough more so that we can rent a big 
room in the Harbinger Building and have 
a regular club! 

“That's pretty good, isn’t it? But now 
I want you to cross your heart on some- 
thing perfectly tremendous. Your old daddy 
has had a chance to become a regular actor 
Sam Prentiss is to blame for that too. The 
second night we gave ‘The Virginian’ he 
brought a representative of Ben Irish down 
from Chicago. I didn’t know anything 
about it, but last week this man, who stuns 
you with the name of Deifendofer, came 
into the office and offered me a job with 
a road company. It was a terrible tempta- 
tion, Cinders, because he had a heavy vil- 
lain part for me. 

“But of course I'm a tobacco broker, and 
art is art. Just the same, it tickles us a 
little, doesn’t it, to know that Daddy could, 
if he would! 

“Cinders, it makes me feel dreadfully to 
think of how you had to learn about every- 
thing. Putting things off has always been 
my vice; if I could ever have learned to 
do the right thing in the right place, your 
mother and you would have what’s coming 
to you by now. I spend a lot of time hop- 
ing you'll get used to your new home. I 
think you'll find your father very kind. 
There’s something about him that reminds 
me a little of you—” 

Lucinda didn’t like that. Since her ar- 
rival Mr. Weaver—she hadn't learned to call 
him Father—had spoken hardly a word to 
her. She forced back the tears of resent- 
ment and homesickness and read Daddy’s 
last lines: 

“I’m counting the days till you come back 
to us, Cinders. It’s awfully empty and quiet 
up in your corner. And if things don’t go 
all right with you in Montclair, I want you 
to do something for me! I want you to 
wire me, or write, and I wont waste a min- 
ute getting you away. 

“Daddy.” 

There were two ten-dollar bills in the 
envelope. They were folded in a paper band 
labeled “In Case of” in Daddy’s small, 
square hand. 

How easy it would have been for her to 
write and say that things were not all 
right with her. But some pride in herself 
or consideration for Daddy withheld the 
truth and caused her to answer in a light 
vein to the effect that Montclair was very 
beautiful, the Weavers kind and Eddie an 
amusing little playmate. 

She had no specific reason for complain- 
ing of the Weavers’ unkindness, except that 
her inclusion in their household might have 
been interpreted as. an act of continued 
cruelty. She objected mainly to Eddie and 
to the cocktails. But after a time she began 
to enjoy her share in the cocktails; Stanton, 


the butler, walked out of the pantry one 
afternoon, and it was rather fun to be 
taught by the amusing Nookie, who showed 
her how to put in two jiggers of gin to one 
of vermouth, how to douse in a few drops 
of absinthe, how to fill it up with cracked 
ice and screw on the patent top. The shak- 
ing of it made the hands tingle, and it was 
exciting to watch the rim of frost forming 
around the edge of the big silvery cup. 

“What ho, the barkeep!” Nookie would 
sing out, proud of his pupil, when she came 
in with a full shaker and empty glasses on 
a tray. Rovnds of applause. 

Lucinda cidn’t write to Daddy about 
that; she kn-w he would be worried, just 
the way he wus worried about the cigarettes 
and the mcvies. She fell in with the cock- 
tail idea; neing a child, hence imitative, she 
shook them with a will. A new butler ar- 
rived, but in three days he had quarreled 
and gone his way. Others came, saw, de- 
parted. Mrs. Weaver seldom kept a servant 
very long. Dung the intervals Lucinda 
was useful “as a barkeep,” according to 
Nookie. The Weavers’ guests preferred her 
drinks; she became featured as a comédi- 
enne as she passed through the room, a sil- 
ver shaker in her hand. “Never did like 
Stanton’s cocktails,’ Nookie would explain 
after his third or fourth. “Now, Cinderella 
here, she’s got genuine talent. Reminds me 
slightly of the head barkeep at the Hoff- 
man House.” 

One advantage of her new employment 
was that it kept her away from Eddie. He 
was never asked to the drawing-room, and 
for obvious reasons; Weaver detested him, 
and even at their noisiest parties Eddie 
would have been an anarch. But Lucinda’s 
reprieves from Eddie were short. She en- 
dured him for breakfast and dinner, the 
farcical French class and the afternoon 
session which Mrs. Weaver soothingly re- 
ferred to as Playtime. 


| by pursuance of her social program—for 
it appeared that she had a social pro- 
gram—Mrs. Weaver gave her stepdaughter 
a garden party to which a great number of 
little Spiegels and McCanns and what-not 
from the outer edge of Montclair came with 
gifts, appetites and elaborate costumes. 
Somewhat against her will, Lucinda was ar- 
rayed in fluffy pink and carried an enormous 
shepherd’s staff, adorned with a pink bow. 
She was, Mrs. Weaver informed her, Little 
Bo Peep, complementary to Eddie in azure 
velvet, who came as Little Boy Blue. 

Mrs. Weaver had spent a great deal of 
money. She told how much in no uncertain 
terms to a company of proud parents, sip- 
ping juleps on the rear veranda. There was 
a gilded Maypole on the lawn, and a red 
plush booth wherein a hired entertainer 
from New York did magic. He could pass 
a water-glass smoothly through the bottom 
of another water-glass; he could pull the 
flags of all nations out of a hole in his fin- 
ger-ring; he could flip the ace of spades into 
the air and make it come back the jack of 
diamonds. 

This sorcerer, who wore white silk stock- 
ings; would preface his miracles with: “Now, 
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Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop,as Nature 


intended. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


77 State St, Boston, Mass. 


ART 


Commercial Art Organization ih the 


orld offers you a practical training, 
based upon twenty-five years of success, 
This nationally known organization each 
year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. This well 
paid profession equally open to men and 
women. Home study instruction, 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 
Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading 
newspapers in your city, about Meyer 
Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Send four cents in 
stamps for illustrated book telling 
of the success of our students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 10 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Nete—To Art and Engroving Firms: Secure 

artists among our graduates. Write 
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Ir 1s not necessary to scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush will do 
this unpleasant job for you. And 
it will do it better than you can 
by any other means. 

Sani-Flush cleans and sanitizes 
the toilet bowl. Marks, stains 
and incrustations disappear, leav- 
ing it spotlessly white. It cleans 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
on the can—and flush. It will 
not harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat Off 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
LC Canton, Ohio 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education wil! help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-24. 
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Free Manual 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low 
prices from 1906 to date, dividends, ete. Also gives 
high and low prices New York Cotton, Chicago 
Grain. Send for your FREE copy today. Dept. M-6. 


H. C. SCHAUBLE & CO. 


63-65 Wall Street New York 
auaunnibinkensyianeinn cores a 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are periectly comfort- 
able. No oneseesthem. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 


story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Mescated Bar Brum 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Ce. (inc.) 
16 Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

































Cleans Carpets and Rugs 
They can be made to look like ad by going 
over the entire surface with Carbo moves 
all Greas: Spots, whi-h gather dust ro germs. 





20 30« 60 & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 





young ladees and gen-tlemen, pay clo-o-ose 
attention!” And he might have gone very 
far with a bow! of goldfish and a spool of 
thread had not his booth come suddenly 
down over his head, a mess of red plush, 
flopping goldfish, screams and twisting limbs. 
And out of the confusion, of course, came 
Eddie, hooting triumphantly: “Fake! Fake! 
The guy’s a fake. He’s got a coupla ropes 
tied to his feet. Fake! Git the hook!” 
Caterers removed the booth, the goldfish 
and the sorcerer, the latter threatening suit 
until Mr. Weaver appeared and offered to 
double his pay. Then the party went on, 
everybody gorging himself with ice-cream 
and cake, with the exception of Eddie. 
Eddie had been given a particularly annoy- 
ing weapon, a popgun arrangement and a 
set of arrows with adhesive rubber cups on 
the ends, which would stick where they hit. 
“If you don’t put that thing away,” 
threatened Mr. Weaver, who had just fed 
the sorcerer and was beginning to-look very 
red in the face, “I'll take you out and wring 


your neck.” 

“Fairchild!” warned Mrs. Weaver from 
the porch. 

“Yaw!” jubilated Eddie, and escaped into 
a hedge. 


Shortly afterward the guests were treated 
to a bombardment. The youngest Spiegel 
girl, who was lifting a large spoonful of ice- 
cream to her lips, saw the spoon fly won- 
derfully across the lawn. “Yaw!” cried 
Eddie from ambush, and a second arrow 
whizzed across the table. It stuck, quiver- 
ing, on the bole of a tree, Lucinda having 
dodged. Then it dawned upon her that the 
arrows were intended for her and not for the 
miscellaneous Spiegels and McCanns. 


HE effect upon her was surprising, to her 

most of all. She sprang up from the table 
and made straight for the hedge where 
Eddie was huddled among the leaves, fussing 
with the lock of his new gun, which had 
jammed. When she was less than three 
yards away from him the jam was corrected 
and he raised the muzzle to a line straight 
with her eyebrows. 

“You horrid, nasty little devil!” said Lu- 
cinda, her voice quiet, her heart pounding. 
“If you shoot that thing again, I’m going 
to slap your face.” 

“Yaw!” said Eddie, and with a dull 
thup the arrow flew and caught her ac- 
curately in the center of her forehead. It 
didn’t hurt much; but as it stuck there, held 
fast by the rubber sucker on the end, the 
picture was so horrifying as to set several 
little McCanns and Spiegels howling. Lu- 
cinda made straight for the spot where 
Eddie Weaver crouched in the hedge. She 
was taller than he by a hand’s-breadth, and 
this gave her an advantage. It was a shock- 
ing scene for a lawn-party: Little Bo Peep, 
an arrow sticking from her head, swinging 
lustily, right and left, upon the kicking, 
squirming person of Little Boy Blue. 

She got him down and stood, weak and 
panting, regarding her victim as he lay on 
the grass and bawled for his mother. Hurry- 
ing feet came from the veranda. Eddie sat 
up and relieved his mind. 

“Ya butt-in! Ya poor sponge! Ya 
come spongin’ on Momma cause she’s got 
the money. I’ve gotcher number, baby! 
Yaw! And I know what yer here for. 
Yer momma wants ya outa the way while 
she gits a divorce. Momma! Momma! 
She hurt me awful. She tried to kill me. 
5 aes Momma!” 

Mrs. Weaver was there by that time, and 
Mr. Weaver and the helpful Mr. McCann, 
who was inclined to look upon it as a 
sporting opportunity. 

“Lucinda,” said Mrs. Weaver in her full, 
rich society voice, “do you think this is quite 
the thing to do? What will all your little 
friends say? Come, Eddie. I'll take you 
to Mademoiselle.” 
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Lucinda wrote to Daddy that night, after 
the Weavers had gone out and Eddie had 
screamed himself to sleep. Of the affair on 
the lawn she merely stated that Mrs. Weaver 
had given a lovely party, and as substantia- 
tion inclosed the following clipping from a 
New York daily’s Suburban Society Notes: 

“Miss Lucinda Shelby Weaver was the 
guest of honor of a garden party given for 
her by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild 
Weaver of Copley Road, Upper Montclair. 
Miss Weaver is now with her parents, after 
an extended visit in the South.” 


Chapter Eleven 

FTEN Lucinda would sit unobserved, 

studying Mr. Weaver’s plump, smooth, 
knowing face, and she would say to herself: 
“He can’t be my father. They’re all fooling 
me, and the day will come when they’ll tell 
me it isn’t so, that it’s all been a game. He 
doesn’t act like my father; he doesn’t look 
like my father. No, he can’t be.” Then 
she would remember how Daddy, in his 
first letter after her arrival in Montclair, had 
referred to him as “your father.” This 
puzzled her still more. Daddy wouldn’t fool 
her that way. But how could it be so? 

Fairchild Weaver, his hands casually in 
his pockets, strolled into her room one eve- 
ning. He wore a dinner jacket, a tall 
winged collar, and a pleated shirt as soft as 
lace. As he entered, Lucinda got to her 
feet, folding the letter she had been reading; 
she was much excited because Daddy was 
coming to a Tobaccy Growers’ Convention 
in New York, would be at the Waldorf that 
very night and would come out to see her 
on the morrow! 

Mr. Weaver stood smiling in the doorway, 
the polish of his smoothly brushed hair giv- 
ing him the appearance of a well-groomed 
domestic animal. His handsome brown eyes 
looked kinder than usual. 

“Well, Lucinda,” he began, taking a chair, 
“you do look cozy—might have been here 
all your life.” 

“Yes sir,” agreed Lucinda weakly. She 
did not fear him. There was nothing in Mr. 
Weaver to inspire alarm. He merely puzzled 
her, like a piece of machinery out of place 
with no socket into which it could be fitted. 

“And how do you get along with Made- 
moiselle?” he asked breezily. 

“All right—very well, thank you.” She 
was still regarding him with wide, dark eyes; 
his eyes too were wide and dark. She re- 
membered what Great Aunt Cornelia had 
said about “eyes like your father’s.” 

“She’s a crusty old thing,” he laughed 
pleasantly. “If she hadn't been, I guess 
Eddie would have killed her long ago.” 

He talked lightly on about sending her to 
a dancing-class and entering her at Miss 
Fickner’s school in the fall. And how did 
she like the prettiest McCann girl, who 
came to her party? And he shouldn’t won- 
der if they would have time soon to take 
her and Eddie to New York for a matinée. 
To all this Lucinda’s replies had been stereo- 
typed. She was watching him hungrily. 

“Tell me, is it true,” she asked finally in 
a perfectly clear voice, “is it true that you’re 
my father?” 

“Why, yes, my dear.” His face was posi- 
tively merry, but his dark eyes seemed to 
grow opaque. “What in the world makes 
you ask that?” 

“Everybody says you are,” she mused. 
“Even Daddy says so. But some way you 
don’t seem—like it.” 

“Well, now!” The idea seemed to amuse 
him as he stretched out his plump legs and 
reached for his cigarette-case. “You're a 
strange child, Lucinda. Just what do you 
require in a father?” 

“T don’t know.” She shook her distracted 
head. “I don’t seem to love you the way 
fathers ought to be loved. It’s not your 
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fault, Mr.—sir. You seem to be very nice 
and everything. But I just don’t.” 

“Young ladies often say that to young 
gentlemen,” he tittered nervously, and drew 
his legs back again. “But I’m sure when 
you get used to me—” 

“Fairchild!” Mrs. Weaver's voice, pitched 
to its strident domestic key, shrilled dis- 
tantly. “Fairchild!” 

“Yes, Orla!” He came awkwardly to his 
feet. 

“Our guests are here, and what are you 
doing? For mercy’s sake! Hurry up, and 
bring Lucinda down with you. They'll want 
cocktails right away.” 

“Can’t Burroughs make cocktails?” ven- 
tured Lucinda. Burroughs was their latest. 

“Yes,” said Weaver. “But it is much 
more amusing to have you do it. And 
yours are much better. Come!” 

When she came downstairs with her un- 
recognized father, she found other gentlemen 
in lacy pleated shirt-fronts and several ladies 
with creaking stays and pink nudeness 
rippling over their generous décolletage. 
There were the McCanns and the Spiegels 
and Nookie, also many whom she had 
never seen before. Mr. Weaver kissed all 
the ladies on sight, and Mrs. Weaver did 
as much for the gentlemen; kissing was a 
commonplace social rite in their circle. Then 
Nookie began clamoring for his cocktail. 
When Burroughs announced that everything 
was ready, he followed Lucinda to the 
pantry, where the ingrediums, as the late 
Stanton used to call them, were laid out 
carefully by the sink. 

She counted noses carefully. There were 
ten, including the Weavers. They would 
call for two apiece and a “dividend’—mean- 
ing another drink all round: With a pride 
born of much praise, Lucinda measured out 
the jiggers of gin and the jiggers of ver- 
mouth until the huge shaker was three-quar- 
ters full. How queer it smelled! Like many 
another bartender, she had never tasted her 
own poison. But a sudden temptation 
jogged her elbow, prodding her to pour a 
half glassful of the brownish liquid and 
raise it to her lips. .... Pah! Her tongue 
= on fire. She spat disgustedly into the 
sink. 


UCINDA was a very busy child that eve- 
ning. Mrs. Weaver was having a birth- 
day. The shaker had been emptied once 
and refilled, before the party, shrieking at 
jokes that never seemed to reach a point, 
went strolling away toward the dining- 
room. Mrs. Weaver, having entirely forgot 
her English accent, cackled like a parrot, 
something about, “Jimmy and I know some- 
thing. You bet we know something.” 
Fairchild Weaver had his arm around the 
very blonde Mrs. McCann and was leading 
her toward the feast. Mr. McCann swung 
pompously behind, a charred cigar sticking 
in his long face, deep as though it had been 
hammered there. 

Lucinda went quietly back to her room, 
where she undressed and sat at her writing 
desk to read over Daddy’s letter. It was 
short and typewritten. He would be in 
New York for the Tobacco Growers’ Con- 
vention the week of the eleventh. He would 
be at the Waldorf. He would come to see 
her. He must be there now! she thought 
excitedly. She wondered if he would tele- 
phone. Maybe Mrs. Weaver wouldn't let 
him talk. But he’d come to her somehow. 
Daddy always kept his word. Just the way 
he promised her the hope-chest. She won- 
dered just how much to tell him, for she 
knew it would worry Daddy a great deal 
to think of her as unhappy in her other 
home. She wouldn't tell him that the hope- 
chest was in the attic; he might be hurt. 
He wouldn't insist on her telling more than 
she cared to; Daddy never did. But would 
he guess? Would he guess that she was 
torn . with .hemesickness,. with loathing of 





her foster-brother, with distasté for these 
people who did nothing but boast of their 
possessions and reach for another. drink? 

Very near to crying, she tucked herself 
into bed, turned out the lights and gave 
herself over to wistful thoughts. Mr. 
Weaver had thought it funny when she 
asked him if he were really her father. Of 
course he was! He had eyes exactly like 
hers, as Great Aunt Cornelia had said. But 
how could anybody have a father and not 
feel it? Daddy felt like that. 


» ELL, asleep on the job!” 

Lucinda blinked around a bril- 
liantly lighted room. Nookie, his long teeth 
showing terribly, his face gray and lifeless, 
was leaning over her, shaking her by the 
arm. She shrank away from him, and saw 
Mrs. Weaver, very red, very pop-eyed, sim- 
pering in the doorway. 

“Asleep on the job!” repeated Nookie, and 
his musty breath smote her. “I ask you, 
bartender, is this any way to behave at a 
birthday party ?” 

“She's tired, poor dearie,’ lamented Mrs. 
Weaver, steadying herself against the door- 
frame. 

“We're all of us tired,” insisted Nookie. 
“It’s been a hard night on the graveyard 
shift. And there aint one of us strong 
enough to shake up a drink the way little 
Lucinda can do it.” 

Lucinda looked blankly from the man 
leaning over her, to her stepmother in the 
door. What did they want of her, here in 
the middle of the night ? 

“Let Burroughs do it, please,” she pleaded. 

“Burroughs has gone to bed,” announced 
Orla, who always let her servants bully her 
until she had to dismiss them or they left 
in disgust. 

“Come right down, dearie,” coaxed Nookie. 

“Yes, dearie, come right down,” echoed 
Mrs. Weaver, taking on an air of sublime 
dignity. 

“Down?” asked Lucinda. “Down where?” 

“What is more down than downstairs?” 
inquired Nookie. “We need you, baby. 
Oh, how we need you to shake ‘em up!” 

“And be sure and dress carefully,” pro- 
nounced Orla, suddenly prim. 

Lucinda sat very still and watched them 
move away, arm in arm, along the narrow 
corridor. In the distance she could hear 
their discordant voices braying: “Take me 
down, down, down, where the Wiirzburger 
flows, flows, flows.” 

When the room was silent again, she arose 
and began methodically to dress. She took 
her time about it, selecting a tweed skirt and 
stout shoes; then from a corner closet she 
took out her sport coat and hat. She would 
have packed a bag, but the noises from the 
hall alarmed her. .. . . At last she decided 
that it was only an echo of the riot below, 
but she was warned that-her time was short. 
So she seized her purse out of a top drawer, 
jammed her little hat tightly over her curls 
and found her way through the sun-room, 
along the corridor leading to the servants’ 
quarters and down the back stairs. 


Chapter Twelve 


‘ee Mr. Shelby in yet?” 

This time the man at the desk was 
shorter than he had been at her other two 
approaches. He listened an instant at the 
telephone, then hung up the receiver and said 
with a smile fainter than before: “Not in.” 

The clock above a marble barricade of 
counters was pointing twenty minutes past 
one. What was keeping Daddy so long? 
He had said he would be at the Waldorf, 
and this was the Waldorf. 

“But he’s in Room Three-sixty-one,” Lu- 
cinda paused to argue. The clerk smiled 
kindly, coldly and ‘repeated: “Sorry. He's 
not in his room.” de 
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pe then— he 
world welcomed 


and rewarded him 


E WAS always puzzling things 

out for himself, wondering in- 
tensively how and why. He seldom 
talked. People didn’t know what was 
back of that screwed-up forehead till 
appeared small, throbbing paragraphs 
in the home paper—things that got 
hold of them and set them thinking, 
“Who’s writing those?” Yet not until 
stories of the same poignant touch came 
out in magazines, over his name, did 
they recognize him as the writer 
trained by the Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship to write impressively what 
was in his mind and heart. 

Then came the letters. “That’s the first 
bit of fiction I’ve read for years that’s made 
me actually cry.” “Write more about Jerry.” 
And from his favorite editor—“How you can 
write!” 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship is 
unique in taking men and women who want 
to write, or who have not even thought of 
writing, but have an almost instinctive story- 
telling sense and training them, at 
their own convenience, wherever they are, 
to write most well. 

There is the greater and greater pleasure 
in sending to the Palmer Institute stories 
that are increasingly your best while the 
Palmer Institute helps you make them in- 
finitely better. Thin, straggling stories, per- 
haps, that become through Palmer training 
richly emotional. Cold, harsh stories that 
need poured into them gobletfuls of color 
and fire. There is then the keen moment of 
pride in the first check, no matter how small 
—and then in the next check and the next, 
larger as your ability grows. 

The Palmer Institute does not accept all 
applicants. It will not enroll you or accept 
your money unless you have something on 
which you can build. The method and the 
art of story writing can be taught. Not so 
the instinctive creative imagination. To see 
if you have just this kind of imagination— 
the kind that will make Palmer training 
worth your while—the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship asks the privilege of putting to 
you, without expense or obligation, a simple 
creative test. For full particulars, sign and 
mail the coupon below. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP | 
| Dept. 21-U, Palmer Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without expense or obliga- 


tion, ful’ information about your home-study 
| course in Short Story Writing. | 





| EE ne ee ee | 
| 

| CS RD ae ee | 
All correspondence strictiy confidential | 
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Your EYES a 
Have a Vacation 


Vacation-time brings needed 
rest and relaxation—except to 
your EYES. Not only does 
travel expose them to cinders, 
smoke and coal gas, but days 
spent in the open result in irri- 
tation by sun, wind and dust. 


Protect and rest your EYES 
this summer with Murine. 
It instantly soothes and 
refreshes irritated EYES—en- 
couragesa clear, bright, healthy 
condition. This time-tested 
lotion contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care’”’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicag: 
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even while rning. No talent i. 
to $250 a week. Send for free book giving details 
of this home-study method. 


Washington Schoo! of Cartooning 
Room 327-C 1113-15th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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You can easily make extra money at home in 
Spare hours, decorating candlesticks, lamp 
shades, toys and novelty furniture. Many clo 
it solely for artistic pleasure ; thousands 
make fine incomes supplying 


enormous demand. 


Send for Free Book 








| the Thirty-fourth Street entrance. 


| dissipated 
| cars and a thinning crowd passing back and 
| forth. Even in its early morning doze, New 





What should she do? Then the Tobacco 
Growers’ Convention popped into her mind. 
Silly of her not to have thought of that be- 
fore. She found a uniformed boy standing 
by a brass plate marked “Cashier,” and when 
she asked him about the Convention, he 
pointed upward and spoke like a parrot: 
“Banquet hall, mezzanine floor.” 

A few people were lounging in Peacock 
Alley, but the hotel was darkening for the 
night as she came upon a stairway of café 
au lait marble and found her way to the 
mezzanine, and there she saw a great num- 


| ber of blue-jumpered porters piling up gold 
| chairs. 


A great room yawned beyond, a 
room with bulging balconies, a_ ceiling 
painted with flying women, a rostrum draped 
with an American flag. It was empty, save 
for a few porters. 

“Where is the banquet hall?” she asked 
shakily of the nearest one, who looked good- 
humored. 

“VYe're lookin’ it in the face, young lady,” 
he replied with a grin. 

“But I thought the Tobacco Growers’ 
Convention was there,” she insisted. 

“It was,” he replied. “But if ye want to 
make a speech, ye’re too late. They busted 
up an hour ago.” 

The ensuing hour was spent between the 
visitors’ desk and a large Italian chair by 
She had 
a feeling that Daddy would come in through 
this door, and she kept bravely awake, her 
eyes glued on the swinging glass, revealing 
taxicabs, half-empty crosstown 


York looked powerful, vigilant, ready to 
reach out and crush her with its stone arms. 
Again she appealed to the night clerk, 
who telephoned upstairs and shook his head. 
Three-sixty-one didn’t answer. Something 
was keeping Daddy very late. She might 
have stayed there all night, because the 
chair was quite comfortable and she had no 
desire to sleep, but at last a fat lady in a 
white waist came up to her and asked with 
a sort of impertinent kindliness: “Somebody 
you wanted to see, little girl?” 
“T was waiting for Mr. Shelby,” she re- 
sponded, frightened by the woman’s manner. 
“Oh. He has a room here. But he isn’t 
in. Is he your father, little girl?” 
“Yes—er, no. But I have to see him.” 
“Maybe you'd better come again in the 
morning,” suggested the woman, and her air 
was official. Possibly she owned the hotel. 
Had Lucinda chosen to be frank, she might 
have found a way of staying there all night, 
even of getting a room for herself. But the 
stout woman was waiting, and how could 
Lucinda tell her that she had run away 
from her own father’s house in Montclair 
to see a man who wasn’t even related to 
her by blood? 


UCINDA’S interminable walk that night 
was all a maze to her. She knew Fifth 
Avenue, of course, by the pictures she had 
seen of it and what Daddy had told her 
after his visits to New York. It looked 
handsome, square and looming in the false 
electric night. In the monstrous city’s argus 
calm, sleeping with its eyes half-open, the 
street gave the appearance of something sud- 
denly deserted because of a cry of plague or 
invasion. Richly draped silk curtains were 
drawn in most of the show-windows, but 
through the chinks she could peep in at dis- 
plays of furs, frocks, pictures, furniture. 
The richness and the silence heightened the 
illusion of sudden escape from a royal fair, 
its treasures left to the mercy of any casual 
looter. The policemen’s wooden watch- 
towers were deserted. In the distance an 


es,| elevated train bayed like a dragon; then 
‘} around a corner came a group of heavy- 
-| shouldered men, tugging at a gigantic snake- 
| thing which hissed and vomited froth along 


the curb; Lucinda saw that they were street- 
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cleaners swabbing down the asphalt. But a 
chill depression was coming over her with a 
rising wind. .... A scattered few human 
beings shuffled by her. Some of them 
walked slantingly. ... . 

Then she began to enjoy it. She had 
always wanted to see Fifth Avenue—to think 
that her first sight of it would be like this, 
at three in the morning, with all New York 
asleep except an occasional sinister taxicab 
scuttling by! She wandered from window 
to window, beginning to think of the great 
street as her own, an Aladdin’s garden in 
which she could pick and choose as her 
fancy willed. For a long time she stopped 
before an art-dealer’s, admiring the portrait 
of a lady with powdered hair and a picture 
hat who sat teasingly, a bunch of cherries 
before her red lips. The window was lined 
with crimson velvet... .. A few doors 
beyond, she came upon a display of furs, 
soft, nut-colored sables, and ermines like 
drifted sncw..... She recognized the 
Public Library. The lions in front weren't 
so tall as she thought they would be, from 
Daddy’s description. ... . Her feet were 
growing very tired, and the scream of a fire 
engine, bolting down Forty-second Street, 
scared her. 

Tired of shop-windows and of architec- 
ture, Lucinda plodded on and on, only hop- 
ing for a place where she could sit down, 
or better still, curl up and rest her heavy 
head. She came to a beautiful lean cathedral 
whose spire seemed to scrape the moonlit 
clouds, and sat for an instant on its steps, 
but the sound of approaching feet caused 
her to scamper lamely up and trudge on. 
At last she was confronted by the statue of 
a tall golden soldier on a tall golden horse; 
his cloak was blowing, his head thrown 
back, and with the gibbous moon upon his 
forehead, he looked as if he were about to 
spring forth, shouting a command. This 
was the entrance to a park, and she thought 
of going in and cuddling up under one of 
the trees, but a policeman came out of the 
shadows and asked: “What can I do for 
you, sister?” 

“Nothing, 
walked away. 

Turning into a side-street a block beyond, 
she saw a surface car grinding along on its 
flat wheels. Her one purpose as she hailed 
it was to find a place to sit. How good 
the hard bench felt, and how she wanted 
to lie full length and go to sleep! The only 
passenger, she might easily have taken her 
nap had not the conductor, a stunted man 
with a dirty weasel face, chosen to make 
himself agreeable. 

“Pretty late time o’ night for you to be 
out in, girlie,” he ventured, taking her fare. 
“Guess yer momma’ll be lookin’ for you aw 
right.” 

“I’m meeting a train,” she extemporized. 

“Gran’ Central?” he suggested. 

“Yes,” she said, and turned to look out 
of the window. 

Arousing from her doze, she found that 
the car had bumped to a stop, and the con- 
ductor was chanting something about Gran’ 
Central and stepping lively. 


thank you,” she said, and 


HE stony facade of the Grand Central 

station brought a simple inspiration to 
her sluggish mind. Railway stations were 
always full of waiting-rooms and large, 
luxurious benches. In .such a place one 
might stay forever, and if disturbed, could 
murmur something about a train. Lucinda 
went inside and stopped at the first waiting- 
room she saw. The benches were almost 
empty, and she chose the one farthest from 
the entrance... .. 

A clock at the end of the room was 
pointing half-past six when she opened 
her eyes and looked around. She had a little 
difficulty at first in remembering how she 
had got there, but when she shook the ache 
from her joints, her first thought was that 
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half-past six would be hours too early to 
awaken Daddy. She was hungry, achingly, 
gnawingly hungry. Also she had a feeling 
that her hair was like a rat’s nest and her 
costume a mass of creases. In the ladies’ 
dressing-room she rented soap, towel and a 
comb, and with these made herself pre- 
sentable, tidying her hair, rubbing away the 
creases from her cheeks; her reflection in the 
glass looked back bright and young, as if 
she had slept in a down bed, bathed in a 
porcelain tub and been dressed by Mrs. 
Weaver’s high-priced personal maid. 

Across the waiting-room, already crowded 
with early passengers, a sign announced a 
restaurant, but it turned out to be an enor- 
mous oval lunch-counter with several col- 
ored waiters inside the inclosure, passing 
out food to hastily gourmandizing passen- 
gers. It was easy enough to climb up on a 
stool and to feel that the relics of Daddy’s 
twenty dollars would take her anywhere— 
except to a bed. But when a waiter, having 
banged a plate of toast, a bowl of sugar 
and a bottle of catsup before the customer 
next to her, pressed a menu card under her 
nose and dropped a handful of table silver, 
the affair didn’t seem so simple. 

“Yes ma’am,” said he briskly, pointing 
out grapefruit on the menu with a blue 
thumb-nail. 

“Well, I'll take that, and some—” But 
he was gone. Shyly she looked toward the 
place on her left, and saw what might have 
been either a very old boy or a very young 
man stuffing sausages into his amiable mouth 
with the greatest enthusiasm. He was very 
old, she decided; he must have been at least 
sixteen. He had nice brown hair, that curled 
slightly, and his eyes were clear blue like 
Daddy's. There was a queer break in one 
of his eyebrows, as if it had been split in 
two and carelessly sewed up again. Maybe 
he had sewed it himself. A boy would do 
it like that. 

“Say!” He stopped chewing and looked 
at her. She was neither frightened nor em- 
barrassed, because his smile was so friendly. 
“Say, if you want something good, try these 
sausages with scrambled eggs.” 

“Thanks,” she said, gazing enviously at his 
depleted plate. “They do look good.” 

“And they're grand with a cup of coffee 
—but I'll bet your mother doesn’t let you 
have coffee.” 


“Yes, she does—sometimes,” replied Lu- 
cinda haughtily. She wasn't going to let 
him treat her like a little girl. After all, 


he wasn’t more than two or three years older 
than she. Listen to the way his voice 
cracked! He was a well-mannered boy, she 
thought, for as soon as he began talking, he 
took off his straw hat with the red and 
green ribbon. 

“Look here, Charley,” he demanded pleas- 
antly of the waiter, who was arriving with 
a half grapefruit, “this young lady wants 
sausages and scrambled eggs, just like mine, 
understand. And bring her a cup of coffee.” 

“Yessa.” 

The waiter turned his back, and Lucinda, 
spooning ravenously at her grapefruit, found 
room enough in her mouth to thank him 
and to admit that sausages and scrambled 
eggs were just what she wanted. She liked 
the boy. He had offered her the first 
friendship she had encountered since she 
slunk down the back stairs at Montelair. 
She liked his clothes; they didn’t look ex- 
pensive, but he wore them well. He had 
the appearance of a young man going 
somewhere, into adventures with what her 
mother would have called “nice people.” 
Perhaps it was a reaction against Eddie 
which caused her to approve so unreservedly. 

“Of course,” he was going on protec- 
tively, “I wouldn’t eat that sort of food as 
a regular thing. But when you're traveling 
I think it’s a good thing to put something 
substantial under your belt.” 

“It -weuld be. sort. of _rich .as..a.regular 





thing,” agreed Lucinda, making havoc with 
her plateful. 

“There's an awful lot of bunk about 
food,” he said sagely, jamming his fist under 
his chin and resting his elbow on the counter. 
His eyes had become pleasantly argu- 
mentative. He developed a slight stammer 
which seemed to go with his broken eye- 
brow. “If you’re leading a s-sedentary life, 
f’rinstance, you d-don’t burn up very many 
calories.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” asked Lucinda, her 
mouth full of delicious calories. 

“Of course you don't.” H's fist went 
deeper into his chin. “But people who ex- 
ercise the w-way we're doing, we burn up 
a lot of fat and sugar. D’you see?” 

Lucinda thought so. She had been eating 
very rapidly. 

“Have you got to travel far today?” he 
asked. It didn’t seem impertinent—just the 
question of one good sportsman to another. 

“Well, I may have to,” she began bravely 
enough, then commenced to flounder. “I’m 
expecting somebody—I—how far are you 
going ?” 

“To Canada. My dad’s got a rich 
patient who blows me to a fishing trip up 
there every summer. He's a nice old fusser— 
s-said last year I was too young to travel 
around in a canoe—can you beat that? I 
was going to start up yesterday, but I stayed 
over last night to go to a show.” 

“I stayed over, too,” she admitted, and 
something urged her to take him into her 
confidence. She wanted to ask his advice 
about getting to the Waldorf and Daddy. 
But her mouth opened dryly and she had 
a queer feeling in her stomach. Possibly it 
was the result of last night. More likely it 
was sausages and strong coffee. 

“Don’t you think,” said the strange boy, 
leaning on his elbow,—apparently he had 
plenty of time to argue——‘“that you get a 
lot more pleasure out of a trip if you have 
a S-Serious purpose ?” 








UCINDA hadn't considered that, but she | 


did her best by asking: “And what's 
your serious purpose ?” 
“Collecting,” he announced. “I’m spe- 


cializing on beetles. 
along, and I expect to get a lot of new 
varieties in Canada.” 
a daring explorer, equipped for a scientific 
expedition in the wilds. “Did you ever col- 
lect anything ?” 

No,” faltered she. Then, in a panicky 
fear that.she would be late and Daddy 
wouldn't be in his room when she returned: 
“T—I’m not going anywhere—I mean I’m 
not waiting for any train. I think I'll have 
to go now, thank you.” 

“Go where?” In his big-brotherly atti- 
tude he looked puzzled. 

“Well, you see my daddy’s at the Wal- 
dorf, and he wasn’t there when I came to 
town, and I waited for him and he didn’t 
come in—” 

“You mean you've been waiting all 
night?” He had guessed it. Lucinda 
merely nodded. 

“What did you do that for? Why didn’t 
you get a room and go to bed?” 

“I don’t know.” She was ashamed to 
tell him that she had been frightened and 
confused, that she didn’t exactly know how 
to go about it to get a room and go to bed. 

“You could have just told the Waldorf 
people that you were stopping with your 
father—” 

“But he isn’t—” She got no farther, and 
to the boy’s credit, he did not pursue the 
subject. 

“Check!” he called manfully, and when 
the slip was passed across the counter, he 
covered it with a limp five-dollar bill which 
came solitary from his pocket. 

“Here, let me pay my share,” she pro- 
tested. 

“We'll fix that up later,” he decided 


I'm taking my outfit | 


| 
| 
| 


This with the air of | 
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“*At the time of my enrollment for LaSalle train- 
ing in Higher Accountancy,” writes E. B. Risberg. 
“I was working in the blacksmith shop of the LaCross 
Well Drill Works—ten hours a day and six days a 
week. Since that time—and in a period of about 
four years—I have advanced from an initial position 
as stock clerk with the Milwaukee branch of a big 
packing company to my present excellent position 
with the largest elevator manufacturer in America. 
Today my salary is more than 400 per cent greater 
than at the time of my enrollment.’ 

Nothing surprising about Risberg’s advancement. 
The demand for executive accountants and Certified 
Public Accountants far exceeds the supply. Salaries 
range from $3,000 to $10,000 and better a year. Many 
LaSalle-trained accountants, now at the head of their 
own accounting firms, earn up to $20,000 a year. 
Read these excerpts from the letters of accountants 
who have gone forward to success by following the 
LaSalle salary-doubling plan: 

“Salary and earnings haye increased over 183 
ber cent.”” FRANK B. TRISCO, Minnesota. 
“Accountancy has increased my salary prac- 
tically 150 bef. cent in the last three years. 

. THORSEN, Washington. 
“Have been ye *n Credit Manager of our 
Brooklyn store and Consulting Accountant 
of all our stores—at a tempting salary even 
to a Public Accountant. I can frankly say 
I got all my confidence from my training with 
LaSalle.’ G. S. HILLYER, New York, 


You Have the Same 


Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle’s 64- page book, “Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,’’ a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is scriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a carecr,. 

The coupon wil! bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling m, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert SY OTe incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,009, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you 
as the point of your pencil, For the sake of a brighter 
future— ACT, 


; EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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“Mum” 
is the 
word! 





“Mum” 


takes all odor out 
of perspiration 


The careful woman will 
not tolerate even the sus- 
picion of perspiration odor. 


She safeguards her femi- 
nine daintiness and charm 
by using “Mum,” the snow 
white deodorant cream. 


“Mum” is so effective 
and so safe that thousands 
of women use it regularly 
with the sanitary napkin. 


25¢ and 50c at all stores, or from-us postpaid 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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pe maa Freckle Cream, double 

not only removes all your 
i % but whitens the skin. 
Gives you fresh, clear complexion. 











Pe all 





Guaranteed to remove freckles or 
money refunded. Most widely used 
cream in world for this purpose. 
ey 4 peed. a pleasure to 

50c id $1 at aul druggists. 
Bend for tree booklet “Beauty Par- 
lor Secrets’ and read what your 
particular type needs to look best. 
Stillman Co., 125 Rosemary Lane, 
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“And now look here. I’ve got plenty of 
time. We'll-get in a taxi and go hunt up 
your daddy.” 


UT you'll miss your train,” she said. 
They were seated in a taxicab and 
bumping toward Fifth Avenue. 

“What's the difference?” asked her de- 
liverer. “I’ve missed two already. But say, 
don’t you think it’s sort of risky, butting 
into town this way, all alone, staying up 
all night ?” 

“Well—” She wondered an instant how 
much to tell him, then burst out again: 
“Well, I was in Montclair, staying with 
some people I didn’t like. And I knew my 
daddy was at the Waldorf. I had to come.” 

“So you just marched around town?” he 
asked, sympathetic this time. 

“And I slept for a while in the waiting- 
room.” 

“Bet it was fun!” he smiled eagerly. “I 
tried running away once when I was about 
your age.” That stung her. “A cop recog- 
nized me and shipped me back. Hello, here 
we are.” 

They had stopped at the Waldorf; where- 
upon the young man paid the taxi-driver; 
as he counted out the fare, he had some 
trouble finding the money. She had an im- 
pression that there was no more in his 
pocket. 

“Well, I’m ever so grateful to you. I—” 
Lucinda hesitated on the curb, her hand 
held out. 

“Oh, don’t let’s quit yet,” he insisted. 
“I'm going to stick around till your dad 
shows up. Suppose he’s been called out of 
town or something?” 

They went over to the visitors’ desk and 
wrote out a card for Room 361. During the 
wait she again had a guilty feeling about his 
missing his train. 

“What will your father’s patient say?” 
she asked timidly. 

“He's getting used to me,” said the boy- 
man with his most mature air. 

“Well, I don’t know what I should have 
done if I hadn’t found you,” she told him, 
her large dark eyes admiring his candid blue 
ones. 

“I hope I didn’t most kill you with that 
coffee and those sausages,” he said. Then 
on an impulse: “My n-name’s Cole—Martin 
W. Cole.” 

“Three-sixty-one wants you to go up,” 
declared the uniformed boy, having slipped 
another card out of a brass trumpet. 

“Oh, it’s Daddy!” she sighed, and her 
voluntary escort took her to the elevator, 
gave the number to the man and held out 
his hand. 

“Good luck!” 
his train. 

As she mounted upward toward Daddy 
and protection, her joy was dimmed by 
one remorseful thought. She hadn’t thanked 
Martin W. Cole sufficiently, and she ought 
to have told him her name. 


he cried, and was off for 


Chapter Thirteen 

T should have been an enchanting journey, 

that trip with Daddy all the way from 
New York to their Southern city. But 
there was an effort in his kindness; he joked 
with the air of a man laughing against time, 
and his hilarity was not sustained as it used 
to be. He had changed. Something was 
gnawing at his mind. 

The train had no sooner ceased its roaring 
through the Hudson Tube and stretched out 
for its race through New Jersey, than she 
sensed a difference. At first she thought that 
she had offended him by her unconventional 
return from Montclair, but his affectionate 
pat reassured her, and he said: “You did 
exactly right, Cinders. Those Weavers are 
a bad lot. I’m mighty sorry ‘about last 
night, though. E-had-a date with a manager 
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-—you know those theatrical people sit up 
all night.” Then his eyes went off into 
space, gazing at the secret worry that was 
troubling him. 

He was full of sprightly gossip of the 
home town and of comic little anecdotes. 
He told how Professor Grigsby had called 
on Miss Phebe Pendleton, and how the 
Pendletons’ colored butler had reported to 
Mrs. Pendleton: “Ah don’ know what 
they’re doin’ down there, Miss. Ah reckon 
they’re prayin’.” Yes, Daddy was very 
jolly that trip—jolly in spots, jerkily gay. 
He did his clumsy best to make her com- 
fcrtable. When the man with the magazines 
came by, Daddy piled her seat with them 
He got off at Cleveland and bought the 
wine-colored apples which she approved. In 
the dining-car he insisted upon her taking 
two helpings of chocolate ice-cream. She 
was sure he was glad that she had come 
back. But what had changed him, clouded 
him so in the months of her absence ? 

When she was reading, she would glance 
from her magazine to watch him, reading 
too, in the seat across from hers. His eyes 
weren’t on the print. They were wandering 
away again, searching out that invisible 
worry. 


HEY were on time at the Page Street 

station, and with the same gay, absent, 
secretive air, Ike Shelby gave assistance to 
the girl who should have been his daughter. 
He gathered up her handbag with his, hailed 
a taxicab, helped her in. In a_ hurried 
glimpse Lucinda had a happy, heart-wrench- 
ing view of familiar streets: an ugly gray 
brick house at a corner with the rear stair- 
case exposed; a whitewashed alley with 
“Lanko the Dry Cleaner” swaying on a 
board; a black placard in front of the First 
Methodist Church, announcing a’ revival. 
Well-remembered objects spoke to her. 

“It’s wonderful to be back,” she whis- 
pered, her eyes filling. 

“I’m glad,” said Daddy, but his voice 
sounded dry. 

As they swung into Cynthea Court, she 
gazed out in wonder, surprised that nothing 
had changed. She had been away so long, 
she thought. But the same collection of 
rockers cluttered Judge Brady’s sidewalk; 
the same red chalk-marks were on the flag- 
stones where the children played. Coming 
eagerly up the steps toward the Shelbys’ 
brick front, she noticed that a shade, half- 
drawn in the bay window, was ripping loose 
at the edge. Nothing had changed. 

“T'll leave you here, Cinders.” 

She turned and saw Daddy holding out 
the little new traveling bag he had bought 
for her. 

“Why, Daddy! 
You’re not—” 

“Got to run right over to the office,” he 
explained awkwardly, and his eyes were 
clouded again. 

“But you’re just home. Wont Mother—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Cinders,” he called 
out with nervous cheerfulness. Then hesi- 
tating: “I don’t think she'll be expecting 
me. You just go in. That’s all right.” 

Then he kissed her suddenly and bounded 
back to his taxicab. ... . 

Juba Henry opened the door for her, 
started dramatically and prayed aloud. 

“Where’s Mother?” asked Lucinda breath- 
lessly. 

“Lawd, chile, ef it aint you! 
up in huh room, I reckon—” 

Lucinda took the sta.:s two steps at a 
time and found her mother, dressed for the 
street, standing on the first landing. 

“Lucinda!” she cried, and her look was 
not welcoming. “Where in the world did 
you come from?” 

“Mother!” The girl threw herself into 
Matalea’s arms. “I had ‘to come! © 
couldn’t stand it a minute longer! Mother, 
if you only -knew—I had to—” 


You’re not coming in? 


You Maw’s 
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Matalea held her daughter stiffly for an 
instant. 

“Come into my room,” she commanded, 
and when the door was closed: “You were 
to stay six months. You've been only 
three—” 

“I know it.” The girl’s high heart sank 
at her mother’s manner. “I couldn't stay 
with the Weavers. They were horrid. 
Eddie was horrid. They drank and carried 
on all night.” 

Matalea surveyed her, and there was no | 
friendliness in her eyes when she said: | 
“You've come home at a bad time. We're, 
breaking up housekeeping.” 

“Why?” The answer was apparent al- 
most before it came. 

“Ike and I have decided to separate.” 

“Separate ?” 

“I’ve endured a little too much from 
him.” Her voice became acid. “There’s no 
geod in our going on with it any longer. 
I’ve borne the last straw I can carry.” 

“But, Mother—what are we going to do?” 
Lucinda had sunk on a corner of the bed, 
for her knees were giving under her. 

“We're going to Philadelphia next week,” 
declared Matalea in a decisive and relentless 
tone. 

To Philadelphia. That was where Mr. 
Nash lived. Less than thirteen years old, 
the child was beginning to understand. 
“And if I'd stayed home,” she thought, 
“this wouldn’t ever have happened.” 

(Even more illuminating are the events by 
which life now molds the lovable Lucinda; 
and you will find the ensuing chapters of Mr. 
Irwin’s impressive and very modern novel— 
in the next, the August, issue—of consistently 
mounting interest.) 





THE JUNGLE WOMAN 
(Continued from page 71) 


law, arrived again at their crude little club- 
house on the morning of June 12th. Even 
before he got his tackle ready, the impatient 
Wardlaw suggested: 

“Bob, we'll try ’em this afternoon at Dead 
Willows.” 

“Sure,” his partner bantered him. “You're 
itching to pass by Friley’s?” 

“Well,’—the old fellow looked sheepish,— 
“we might see something.” 

On its way to Dead Willows, their boat 
passed Friley’s about four-thirty. From the 
river below, gazing upward with both eyes, 
neither of them could detect a sign of life. 
Through every opening in the brushwood 
they squinted at a sway-backed roof and 
mud-chinked logs, but saw no woman, heard 
no sound. The whole afternoon was dis- 
appointing. At Dead Willows every perch 
refused to bite, and the fishermen were about 
ready to give up, when Ruston turned and 
pointed. 

“Look, Judge! Yonder’s a fire.” 

“Yes, yes!” Old Wardlaw jumped at the 
pretext. “It’s Friley’s cabin. We'd better 
go and see about it.” 

The blaze did not seem big enough to be 
a house, and grew no larger. For perhaps 
twenty minutes they watched it, burning 
steadily at one place, then heard shots, five 
or six, in rapid succession, such as could 
not have come from a rifle, certainly not 
from the same rifle. 

“Pistols!” Wardlaw glanced at his watch. 
“Eleven minutes past six. Hurry, Bob.” 
And their motorboat headed for home. 
When they came abreast of the obliterated 
landing-place at Friley’s, nothing unusual 
could be seen, except for a glow against the 
cabin. 

“Stop, Bob,” the Judge insisted. “I'll go 
up there. That woman may be in trouble.” 

From long association, Bob Ruston had 
more gumption than to argue when the 
Judge’s mind was set. So he ran the boat 








ashore and waited, while old Wardlaw went 
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Have you 


been dancing— 


in Cinderella’ glass slippers? 
— or do your feet just feel that way? 


YOU almost hate the women who dance 
gaily on to “home-sweet-home”. Yet you 
can stay with the gayest, with light, for- 
getful feet, if you will bless them with 
Absorbine, Jr. 

You walk, climb, dance; you play golf 
and tennis freely, when Absorbine, Jr. 
smoothes the path for your feet and is a 
tonic to your limbs. 

Absorbine, Jr. is a capable liniment and 
powerful antiseptic. It is stainless and 
agreeable. It soothes, heals, cleanses. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 


Other Timely Uses: 
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Children’s Hurts 
“A Vacation Necessity” 














“Did you notice how gray she is getting?” 


pees gossip and thoughtlessness of the “younger set,” whispered yet audible, 
has hurt many a woman whose premature graying belies her age. How 
easily such unfairness may be overcome, such malicious whispering hushed. 


Brownatone, first aid to youthfulness, quickly tints 
away tattle-tale gray, faded or bleached hair. GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


Easy to use and quick in results. No day-after<day 
treatment. Apply only as new hair grows in. Perma- 
nent color and natural shades, from lightest blonde to , 


deep brown or black are assured by the two colors 





“Light Blonde to Medium Brown,” and “Dark Brown 

to Black.” Bath or shampoo will not affect. WS Cney Ga RET USS 
Brownatone is sold by all drug and department stores ' 

in two sizes—50c and $1.50—(5 times as much.) = — oo ce et cosets 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. ___ #® Plain package (no publicity) on 


1079 Coppin Bidg. Covington, Ky. receipt of i@c to cover cost of 
Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. packing end pestage. 


Werecommend NaTone Lemonated Shampoo for washing the hair. At dealers or direct, 50c a bottle 
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“Real Money in 
the Bank” 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn’t save 
a cent, 

“Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I. C, S. 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 

“The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger work. 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best. 
_ This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 
~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS — 
Box 3413-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
bow I e qualify for the Y ee or in the subject before 





which I have marked an 
GUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

B Salesmanship 
Industetal od yr 
Personnel Organization r Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law usiness English 

() Accountancy (including C.P.4.) () Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secreta: High School Subjects 
Spanish a French Llustrating 





TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Architect 


Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry 

Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 

















Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 
BRI sccecevesccccececnreccaneveseunanssnqnqqsetbonmestneegasnensnevennseneneneccees 
Btreet 3-6-24 
Ee ee TEE 
es State. _ 
} ay pecesoeses 
resid in Canada should send this this coupon ‘to the 
Jtornational ae Schools Canadian, Limited, 
fontreal, Canada 
“DON’T SHOUT” 
“| hear you. | can hear 
now as well as anybody, 















‘How?” With the 
MORLEY PHONE, 
a pair in my ears now, 
are javieite, agg ge 
that I bear all right.” The 


Morley Phone 
for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what giap oss tp he 
and harmless. Any- 
thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 278. 30-S..18th St., Phila. 


I've 


| 


|4 board shutter dangled on one hinge, 
the broken wing of a fowl. 








scrambling up the steep ascent and halted, 
puffing, at the top. 
“See anything, Judge?” 
“Not a human.” 


his partner called. 


“Be careful. That shooting came from 
here.” 
“Hello! Hello!’ Wardlaw shouted to the 


cabin, whose silence gave back the uncanny 
impression of emptiness—and tragedy. Sun- 
shine flowed through the unwalled space 
between its rooms. Both doors stood ajar. 
like 
Then Wardlaw 
noticed a suitcase beside the step, as if some 
one had but that instant set it down 
“Anybody at home?” he asked more hope- 
fully, and ventured nearer, until he stood 


|beside a fire which had almost burned out. 


There he saw crackling paper, charred bits of 
cloth, pieces of trunks, and sniffed the un- 
mistakable odor of scorching furs. Beyond 
the fire the same clothesline was still stretched 
taut, but naked now as a telephone wire. 
From this denuded line Wardlaw glanced 
again to the fire, where he could detect the 
remains of a woman’s wardrobe. Burned, 
all burned. Why had she destroyed those 
beautiful garments? Among the ashes lay 
the unconsumed heel of a slipper. 
Stout-hearted as he was, the lawyer felt 
a vague uneasiness. Whoever fired those 
shots could not have traveled far, and com- 
warned old Wardlaw to be 


mon sense now 
cautious. This was no affair of his; he'd 
better go back to the boat. And he had 


already turned to leave when his eye caught 
a glint of red, one single spark of fire against 
a gum tree, about the height of his shoul- 
der. But when he took another step to- 
ward it, the steady gleam changed into 
many rays of reds and greens and blues, as 
sunlight broken by a prism. Being a 
hard-headed country lawyer, Wardlaw’s 
mind discredited what his eyes actually saw. 
He did not believe; yet there it was—a 
jeweled dagger pinning a scrap of paper to 
the tree. Prudence or no prudence, curiosity 
compelled him to examine the paper, posted 
like a public handbill. Naturally this phe- 
nomenon kept his eyes from the ground. He 
did not look where he was going, and had 
almost touched the dagger, when his foot 
struck something, something soft that lay 
huddled at the base of the tree. 


1S 


N that startled moment Bob Ruston, lis- 

tening from their motorboat, heard his 
senior cry aloud: “Oh, Bob! Bob! Quick!” 

The Judge was not given to hysteria. At 
his shout of alarm, Ruston snatched up 
their rifle and came bounding up the bank. 
Upon gaining the level, he looked every- 
where without seeing his partner. Bob had 
heard no shot, no angry voices, nothing; 
yet some accident must have happened, for 
apparently Judge Wardlaw had fallen. Bob 
rushed to where the old lawyer was half- 
kneeling under a tree, beside another man. 
Never before had Bob seen the veteran’s face 
look so awed as when he rose, saying: 

“Too late, Bob. Dead as a herring.” 

“Who’s dead? Who?” 

“Don't know. Found him lying here.” 

The stranger’s body was still warm, drilled 
through the chest, his right hand clutching 
}a revolver. From a hazy description that 
| they had of the stranger who had once been 
| seen near Friley’s, Wardlaw could not be 
sure that this was he. The dead man was 
not black-bearded, as rumor described that 
stranger, but recently shaven, and neatly 
dressed in gray tweeds, hands and linen 
fastidiously clean. The two lawyers stood 
gazing down upon him, when Bob uncon- 
sciously raised his eyes, saw the dagger and 
exclaimed: 

“What's that, Judge? What’s that?” 

“Oh, that! I forgot.” 

In. fact, his disconcerting stumble over a 
dead man had made Rufus: Wardlaw forget 
the dagger and paper, which he had~ been 
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on the point of examining. Now both the 
partners stared at a scrap of paper, pinned 
to the tree by the dagger, and they needed 
no spectacles to read the single word it bore, 


“Lancy,” written in a distinctive and most 
unforgettable hand. Stuck up there so 
boldly, it stared back at them with its 
challenge of defiance. 

“Judge,” the bewildered Bob inquired, 
“what does that mean?” 

“Don’t know. Here, Bob,”’—Wardlaw 


gave his partner a push toward their boat,— 
“go to the nearest phone. Get the sheriff, 
with the coroner. Leave me that rifle— 
and send Hogue.” 


N a land of resolute men Rufus Ward- 

law was respected for his courage. As the 
motorboat went chugging away, he turned 
to do whatever might be done in the half- 
hour of daylight that yet remained. 

Evidently the stranger had died in his 
tracks, had simply crumpled and sunk where 
he steod. Around the tree were no indica- 
tions of a struggle. His wound, directly in 
front, showed that he had faced the enemy, 
and the revolver proved that he had not 
been taken unawares. Unquestionably the 
man had died fighting. 


These were the first conclusions that 
flashed through Wardlaw’s head; then 
another detail claimed ‘attention. A bit of 


bark was chipped from the gum-tree just 
above the dagger—the scar of a bullet, and 
so freshly made that sap was still oozing 

A bullet had struck this gum. Where 
did it come from? Following his trained 
habit of observation, the criminal lawyer 
placed himself in what he imagined might 
have been the position of the dead man 
when fired upon. His experiment was sim- 
plified by the location of trees and shrubs 
in front, which left only three possible lanes 
along which two men could have been 
shooting at each other. One of these ave- 
nues was negatived by the course of the 
projectile. The second led directly into the 
house, while the third seemed to end at a 
sassafras tree thirty paces distant. And there 
the Judge saw a new-made sign, about eight 
feet from the ground. Carefully he moved 
toward it, searching for tracks. A tram- 
pling of withered weeds made it apparent 
that some person had been standing beside 
the sassafras. And in the tree itself he 
found another ball imbedded. From the 
sassafras to the gum his logical eyes shifted 
back and forth. The path between was 
clear. 

Except for the woman, whose disappear- 
ance and the burning of whose clothes he 
failed to fathom, Judge Wardlaw reasoned 
like this: The slayer was not an officer. To 
arrest a refugee in these swamps no sheriff 
dared come alone, and the local authorities 
would have been informed. Neither did it 
seem an act of backwoods vengeance; for in 
that case more likely the assassin would have 
fired from ambush. A sudden affray? 
Scarcely; it showed too much evidence of 
prearrangement. 

“Looks like a duel,” he thought, with a 
nod at the lowering sun. Half an hour ago, 
at eleven minutes past six, when Wardlaw 
heard the shots, the sun would have been 
shining almost at right angles across their 
theoretical line of fire, blinding neither com- 
batant, giving neither the advantage of 
light. 

“Yes, it must have been a duel,” he had 
about decided when he heard a cautious 
voice from the river, calling: 

“Lawyer? Oh, Lawyer!” 

“Up here, Hogue. Come right up.” 

The long-haired fisherman appeared above 
the bluff, blue eyes alert and rifle ready. 

“I’m here, Lawyer,” he said. “Mr. Bob 
cotched me whilst I was takin’ a nine-pound 
buffalo off the hook. But you’s my lawyer, 
an’ I'm ‘bleeged to come if you sends for 
Ine.” 
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“Thank you, Hogue. There isn’t much to 
do until morning, only to keep people from 
meddling with this evidence, and wait until 
the sheriff gets here.” 


“What’s happened, Lawyer?” Hogue 
squinted curiously about the place. “Been 
a killin’ ?” 

“Yes. Vonder’s the dead man, lying 


against that gum tree. Don't go tramping 
around him.” 

“I aint aimin’ to go nigh him. 
him? His woman?” 

Wardlaw could sometimes make a compli- 
cated lawsuit unravel itself in his mind, 
simply by pacing the floor and talking out 
the perplexity to his stenographer. So he 
sat down on a log beside Hogue, and the 
fisherman’s eyes began to stare in amaze- 
ment as Wardlaw narrated what he sup- 
posed had happened. 

“But, Lawyer,” 
hever seen it.” 

“No, I’m giving you what the physical 
facts seem to indicate.” 

“Didn’t the woman have no hand in it?” 

“Not sure. This is all guesswork. To- 
morrow we'll find out.” 

Tomorrow, however, added little to their 
knowledge. A press telegram brought re- 
porters, and detectives sent by newspapers. 
A vanishing lady with the trousseau of a 
queen, a mysterious Oriental dagger—it be- 
came front-page stuff. Motorboats went 
churning along the startled river—to Red 
Eric’s logging camp, to old Barker’s hut, to 
the seiners in Bobcat Slough, to everybody 
and every place where a trail might be 
picked up. 

Star men from the press associations sifted 
the ashes of the fire, raked out bits of metal 
clasps, fragments of Paris buttons, the partly 
consumed heel of a Viennese slipper, brass 
bindings and the locks of two trunks. 

But the most painstaking investigation re- 
vealed nothing that could be traced, nothing 
except that some unknown hand had taken 
great pains to conceal the woman’s identity. 
A curio expert in New Orleans pronounced 
the dagger to be of ancient Hindu make. 
Its gems were genuine—sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds and pearls, worth several thousand 
dollars. There all efforts stopped. From 
about June twentieth, the mystery remained 
a blank until the night of October fourth. 


Who kilt 


Hogue objected, “you 


HE first week in October! Whether old 
Wardlaw learned or failed to learn about 
the woman, whether the nations fought or 
kept peace, whether this republic prospered 
or went broke, the first week in October 
was his immutable time to go fishing. To- 
night, October fourth, the fishing cronies 
were once more at their club—an uneventful 
night, without promise of excitement. Bob 
and the Judge had eaten supper. They sat 
upon the screened clubhouse porch, gazing 
at the river, and above the tree-tops toward 
Friley’s. 
“Bob,” the old man grumbled, “I reckon 
we'll never know about that woman!” 
It was not yet night, but dusk. 


noticed an indolent skiff slipping southward. 

“Yonder goes Milton.” Bob gave a nod of 
contempt at the venerable scamp who lived 
with his negro family in a fishing shack. 
Through their office, every month, this de- 
graded creature received a check from one 
of the most prominent families in New York. 
Why? Who was he? Nobody knew. Pe- 
culiar people settled on Darkwater because 
no questions were asked; and they did fan- 
tastic things. 

“Judge,” Bob began a reminiscence, “do 
you remember one night, years ago, when 
that peculiar old crank Verland sat on these 
very steps and told us of the plot to assas- 
sinate Roosevelt? How did that old fellow 
invent such a fable?” 

“Loneliness, Bob, loneliness.” The Judge 
shook his head. “Brooding in the solitude. 





Along 
the black, still water in front of them they | 
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“Not Exactly 
Dressed — 
But 
Well-Dressed 
Just the 
Same!” 


“B.V.D.” 
Union Suits 
(Patented Features) 

Men's $1.50 the suit 

Youths’ 85c¢ 


“2.7.” 
Shirts and Drawers 


85c the garment 


Men's “B.V.D.” Underwear 
in fancy materials at 
various prices 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc. 
New York 
Sole Makers of “B.V.D.” Underwear 


856 








EN who know appreciate the 

carefully shaped lines, finished 
tailoring, noticeable drape, and perfect 
proportions which distinguish“B.V.D.” 


M 


Famous Fit, Cool Comfort, and Long 
Wear have kept “B.V. D.” the world’s 


most popular men’s underdress. 


Get the underwear you ask for! 
Insist upon this red woven label: 


“ Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V.D.’ Best” 





MADE FOR THE | 





The avec. Inc. 











Purifying Mouth Wash 
Sterizol solution refreshes your mouth, puri- 


fies your breath and does away with that 
“dark brown” taste. Also excellent for nasal 


douche. Booklet mailed Free. $1.00 jar makes 40 pints 
of antiseptic. Of your druggist or by mail enclosing 
$1.00, —— — 


tory or ba ng re — 

THE STERIZOL 
a 7Water St., Ossining, NewYork 
Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for 
Camp information. Be sure to state location 


desired and age of camper. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


- DIAMONDS 


THE ANTISEPT! 


STERIZO] 








| gery deena ie 


eg you are not convinced 
7 it isthe Greatest Bar- 


FREE a. forit todas. 


Address al 


J.M.LY ON oa 


-4 Maiden Lane N.Y.\— 





Safe 
e Milk 


Ch ildren i neali_t. 


An Forlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 

~~ 
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Soden Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 


Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 
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~ THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
SCHOOL SECTION 


MISCELLANEOUS — CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


IwillmakeYOUa 


—~ Dental Laboratory 
XEERT 


a few months! 


i tome than 











Tf you are makin 
é $100 a week go into 
¥ ratory work! Unc dn rapidly 
growing profession which you can 
master ina few iting fo with my waieing- 
Thousands of positions waiting for apart to em; 
hundreds of wonderful locations a laboratory of 
your own. 
$3 an an hour—$20 a day— $125 a week 
No o t bocks. You learn by doing actual dental 
laboratory jobs f rom practicin dentists to make crowns, 
plates, fixed and removable bri ete. Lgive you a com- 
Siete outfit of si ely free. 


FREE! R. R. Fare * 
find E o pay 

good porition nen you graduate. 
Write for My Telis.sit,about am 


portunities. ; Also Prout ot, 
Big New Book yore ee ite 
me personally Now 
H. A. McCarrie, Director 
McCarrie Schools of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 So.Michigan Av., Dpt.1012-G 
CHICAGO 


Tools and ‘Supplies 


& » Coleage, or Detroit — Free Em- 
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AUTO MEN ARE WANTED! 


Why work for small pay? Learn g 
auto repairing. I can train you 
“ quickly fora better job ora busi- 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents fers 288-page book on Stammeri: 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school, Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Men go batty. They imagine things—but 
what the devil became of that woman?” 

All roads lead to Rome, and the partners 
went at it again, threshing over the same 
old straw, and getting nowhere, until a soli- 
tary dugout showed itself from around the 
bend. 

“That's Hogue,” 
here.” 

In the elusive half-light Hogue’s dugout 
came creeping along the black water, and 
vanished under the lee of their bluff. Pres- 
ently a chain rattled as he twisted it round 
a sapling. Then the fisherman himself came 
slouching up from the river 

“Howdy, gentlemen!” he drawled, letting 
the screen door slam as he entered the porch 

“Glad to see you, Hogue,” the Judge gave 


said Bob. “He's coming 


him cordial welcome. “Have a bite of 
supper ?” 
“No. Done et.” 


“Then sit down. Tell us all you know.” 

The tangle-bearded fisherman sat down, 
tilted back his chair, caught his heels on the 
rung, and scrouged up his knees into the 
same familiar attitude that he always as- 
sumed while fishing from his platform. 

“Hogue,” the Judge inquired pleasantly, 
“how long have you lived here?” 

“Off an’ on—a spell.” 

The three were grouped at a corner where 
the club porch turns. In the angle stood 
a solid table, covered with white cloth, on 
which a certain game was played whenever 
the members could muster a quorum. Above 
it swung an oil lamp beneath which old 
Wardlaw sat comfortably in his carpet slip- 
pers, fanning himself with the palmetto. 

“Hogue,” he asked, “did you ever glimpse 
any stranger coming around those people at 
Friley'’s? Or see anything that set you to 
thinking ?” 


OR a meditative space Hogue continued 

to suck his pipe; then he removed it de- 
liberately and parried one question with 
another: “Lawyer, they tells me that a 
man’s own lawyer is bound to keep his 
mouth shut, aint he?” 

It seemed a significant inquiry, coming 
from Hcgue, who was not a person that 


gabbled. Both attorneys looked curiously 
at him, and in the fisherman’s blue eyes 
caught a gleam of higher intelligence, far 


higher than common cunning. So Judge 
Wardlaw advised him with all seriousness: 

“That’s the law, Hogue; the privilege of 
counsel protects anything that a client may 
confide to his attorneys.” 

“That's what I ‘lowed. I didn’t aim to 
be no witness, an’ mebbe get bogged up 
deeper’n what I was.” 

“Then, Hogue, you do know something 
that we have overlooked ?” 

“Yep. Figgers that I do. You under- 
stand, Lawyer, when a feller sets an’ tries 
to catch buffalo fish, he’s got plenty time. 
He jes’ watches the water jiggle up and 
down—and thinks, and thinks, and thinks. 
Lawyer, I’ve pondered so continual that I’ve 
got this business all doped out.” 

Bob Ruston shot one disgusted glance at 
his partner. Another crank gone mad with 
the heat, babbling of nightmares. Yet per- 
haps the fellow might know something, and 
Bob listened attentively when Hogue spoke 
again. 

“Lawyer, I found one thing up there at 
Friley’s.” 

“You discovered something,” Wardlaw 
encouraged him, “while you were there with 
me?” 

as No, Lawyer. I got there before you did 
—an’ went back home.” 

“Before I got there? Why? You told me 
that you didn’t know those people. What 
business did you have—” 

At this rapid-fire cross-examination Hogue’s 
beard shifted in the lamplight, and his blue 
eyes glinted. 


“Lawyer,” he announced. positively, “I’m 
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goin’ to tell this my way. An’ mebbe you 
moughtn't believe me onless I had some 
proof. Here '‘tis.” 

It was most unusual for Hogue to wear a 
coat, and as he fumbled in his pocket, both 
lawyers sat forward on the edges of their 
chairs, tingling with curiosity until he pro- 
duced a small leather-bound volume 

“Here’s my proof,” he asserted. “Major 
Storrocks wrote in here. He’s the stranger 
that got kilt.” 

“Let me see it.” Wardlaw’s hand trembled 
as he reached for what appeared to be a 
diary; but Hogue held the book at arm’s- 
length and refused to let the lawyer touch 
it. Instead, he himself opened the front 
page, and exhibited the inscription: 


Diary of Major John Arthur Cecil Storrocks 
Royal Bengal Regiment 
1922 


Te the eyes of any lawyer this title page 
was a document which proved its own 
authenticity. Two pairs of greedy eyes de- 
voured it; they could scarcely sit still while 
Hogue’s fingers ran through its leaves, show- 
ing that the body of the diary was written 
partly by a man, partly by a woman. 

“See for yourself.” The fisherman pointed 
to these feminine entries. “She wrote too.” 

“She?” Both lawyers spoke together. 
“Who do you mean by she?” 

“The lady—at Friley’s.” 

“What? The woman?” 

All three men sprang up at once, Hogue 
stepping backward and overturning his chair, 
for the other two seemed attempting to cap- 
ture his diary by force. 

“Stand clear!” he ordered. His eyes glit- 
tered, and his stooping shoulders straight- 
ened, half a head taller than one would have 
supposed, a powerful and resolute man. 
And his manner recalled Judge Wardlaw to 
his senses. 

“Beg your pardon, Hogue. We _ got 
excited. Sit down, Bob, and let him tell 
us.” Old Wardlaw forced himself back into 
his chair, and flourished his fan, while the 
fisherman proceeded. 

“I was going to tell you, that every day, 
long before they came here, Storrocks and 
Francesca wrote down in this book what 
happened. Sometimes she did it, and some- 
times Major Storrocks. And Lawyer, since 
that night when me and you was up to 
Friley’s, I aint done much except read. I 
know this book by heart. I can talk it off, 
every word, backward. Used to sit there 
on my platform, pretending that I was 
Storrocks, or Branscombe, and speakin’ to 
myself, out of the book, until I could talk 
just like them. So a heap of what I’m 
fixin’ to tell, comes right out o’ here, just 
as Storrocks wrote it, or Francesca wrote 
it. More’n that, I know considerable my- 
self, by keeping both eyes open, then addin’ 
two and two. And he told me how it hap- 
pened—at the end, how he shot Storrocks.” 

“So? You talked with the man who did 
the killing? Tell me—” 

“We'll git to him,” Hogue answered stead- 
ily. “Don’t mix me up. I got it figgered 
out, the straight dope.” 

Practical Bob Ruston began to get in- 
credulous again, but Judge Wardlaw said: 

“Go on, Hogue! Go on!” 

“No use harkin’ too far back. This squab- 
ble at Friley’s got started in India, down 
Simla way, where Captain the Honorable 
Richard Branscombe met Francesca. That 
was the beginning of trouble for Branscombe. 
Before this he’d been a wild ass of a bache- 
lor—never took anything seriously, until he 
went daffy over Francesca.” 


el these two country lawyers had not been 
so exclusively absorbed in the story, they 
must have noticed a change in Hogue’s 
speech. Apparently he was talking from the 
book, like a child reciting by rote, even us- 
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ing British slang with which no sw: emper | 
could possibly be familiar. 

“So Branscombe and Francesca were mar- 
ried. His family raised a deuce of a row, 
because one day their Richard expected to 
become Lord Somebody-or-other. But he 
didn't care a fo’penny bit about anything 
except that woman. They lived together 
two years, and then, during the summer, 
while Branscombe was on duty in the hot 
lands, he sent his wife back to that same 
resort in the hills, where John Storrocks 
saw her—the chap that wrote in this book, 
and got killed. Like Branscombe, Storrocks 
went crazy about this woman. Branscombe 
didn't blame him. Any chap would have 
run away with Francesca. It’s all written 
down here, how they managed it.” 

The fisherman paused, glancing from Bob 
to Judge Wardlaw, as if doubting whether 
he could make them understand. Above his 
misty beard two blue eyes appealed to them 
for comprehension, even for sympathy, as 
he went on: 

“Branscombe’s attitude may seem incred- 
ible to Americans who have not lived in the 
atmosphere of India, of Capri, of Egypt. 
And when Branscombe thought in English, 
he seemed incredible to himself. But he 
wanted that woman back. Bear in mind 
that he was a gentleman, of good old Eng- 
lish stock. Had his standards of what 
women ought to be. Nevertheless he wanted 
Francesca—didn't reason about it, just 
wanted her—still wants her. 

“When news of her elopement came, he 
resigned from His Majesty's service, and dis- 
appeared. It made him cunning and patient 

God, how patient !—like those Hindus. He 
understood Francesca, knew that she wanted 
him to want her. Francesca was that kind 
Now, the dagger—” 


T this the lawyers jerked themselves | 
more breathlessly erect. 

“It was Francesca’s dagger; Branscombe 
gave it to her one marvelous night in 
Benares to kill him with if he ever proved 
unfaithful. And Francesca could have killed 
him, killed him smilingly. But no crime that 
Francesca might commit would have induced 
Lancy—” 

“Lancy! Lancy!” Bob and Judge Ward- 
law bounded up together, exclaiming: “That 
was the name on the paper! Pinned to the 
tree!” 

“Set down, Lawyers. I aim to tell that, 
but you keep stopping me. Set down. The 
girl’s name was Francesca—out of a theater 
play. Francesca in the play had a husband 
named Lanciotto—she wrote it all down in 
this book, how Lanciotto killed his wife, 
and how this Francesca used to tease Brans- 
combe because he wouldn't have the heart 
to kill her. She'd laugh at him, call him 
‘Lancy’—a pet name between them. We'll 
come to that. 

“Anyhow, after Francesca eloped, Brans- 
combe left India and set out to find her. 
She’d delight to have him trailing her all 
over the world. So one night in Venice, 
while she and Storrocks were gliding along 
the Grand Canal, another gondola brushed 
against theirs, a hand grappled Francesca’s 
wrist, and two eyes glared into hers. It 
was Branscombe. She wrote it down in the 
book. 

“That winter the runaways leased a house- 
boat on the Nile. Next to them lay an 
Arab felucca, loaded with shredded fiber 
from the palm trees. Nubian sailors were 
beating their drums and singing. Storrocks 
brought them aboard his dahabieh to make 
their desert music for Francesca. And when 
they rose to go, one tall young Arab stared 
at Francesca, stared until she recognized him, 
in his turban and his darkened face. Brans- 
combe! 

“This happened over and over. Francesca 
never turned a corner in Naples, Venice, 
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counter Branscombe. It kept her thinking 
of him, more than she thought about Stor- 
rocks, and speculating as to what he meant 
to do. Their game of hide-and-seek thrilled 
her; she helped Storrocks to throw Brans- 
combe off their track, because of her curi- 
osity to see by what clever stratagem he 
would find them again. Eight months ago 
they came to Havana, where Storrocks ex- 
ulted at being rid of the spying husband, 
until one day he ordered an automobile at 
the Hotel Ingleterra. They took a ride 
along the Malecon, through the Vedado; and 
when Storrocks dismissed his car, they dis- 
covered that their chauffeur was Branscombe. 
Then they slipped away from Cuba.” 

Again the fisherman paused—it seemed as 
though it was not really Hogue that was 
speaking—and smoked awhile with madden- 
ing unconcern before he picked up again the 
thread that was now so near its end. 

“If it were not too long, I could explain 
how Storrocks chanced to hear of this cabin 
on Darkwater, and how Branscombe fol- 
lowed them. 

“When she first came here, Francesca was 
exultant and jubilant at Friley’s. The nov- 
elty of it, the barbaric, primeval world ap- 
pealed to such an untamed creature. It made 
her feel like a savage to swim in Darkwater 
without a bathing suit; then she’d lie on the 
grass where the sun beat down upon her— 
stretching her limbs and smiling—like a 
young leopardess—that’s how she describes 
herself in the book. 

“The suspense of always expecting Brans- 
combe kept Francesca anxious, quivering, 
and wondering when he’d find her again. 
She loved that delicious shuddery feeling. 
Francesca’s temperament could never endure 
ennui. She believes that a man will con- 
done any sin by the woman who keeps her 
lover interested. The wife may squander a 
husband's fortune, or be unfaithful, and he'll 
crawl on hands and knees to get her back 
—if she doesn’t bore him. In this diary 
Francesca has confessed her creed. Perhaps 
it may be true.” 


HE fisherman’s’ stooping shoulders 

straightened, and from out the tousle of 
his hair, his lazy blue eyes glowed with ener- 
getic fire. On and on he talked, losing the 
swamper’s uncouth speech in the tongue of 
a cultured gentleman—at which the lawyers 
forgot to marvel. 

“After he found them at Friley’s, each 
day Captain Branscombe crept to the edge 
of the woods and lay there watching Fran- 
cesca. Perhaps her intuitions whispered that 
he was near, perhaps not. At any rate, one 
morning she was gone. How she went, or 
where, Branscombe could not imagine. 
Storrocks remained. A week, two weeks, 
seventeen days passed; yet the girl did not 
return, until Branscombe began to wonder 
if she’d deserted Storrocks. Impossible! No 
man could have sat day after day under 
that gum tree, as John Storrocks sat, read- 
ing so placidly, if Francesca had left him. 
He seemed quite content, unagitated, and 
always kept vigil upon the river, looking 
for Branscombe. Francesca was also sure 
that Branscombe would discover them. He 
had never failed. Perhaps she considered 
that Friley’s remote cabin would be a suit- 
able spot for a last meeting, and went away 
to let the men fight it out. I’m only guess- 
ing now, but queer notions sometimes got 
into Francesca’s head. 

“However that might be, Francesca van- 
ished. On the seventeenth day of her ab- 
sence, Branscombe felt sure that Storrocks 
was also making ready to leave. For days 
he had seemed unsettled. Possibly the soli- 
tude was rasping his nerves. He stopped 
reading, to wander restlessly in and out of 
the house, or back and forth to the bluff, 
where he’d stand staring out over the river. 
Suddenly he flung up his head in that de- 
cisive way that John Storrocks had. Then 


he went striding ‘back to the house. No 
more irresolution, no more inactivity. In 
the hallway he shaved off his beard, changed 
into a suit of gray mufti, and packed his 
kit. Then Branscombe realized that Stor- 
rocks was going to join Francesca. 

“Gentlemen, it may seem unaccountable 
to you, that after enduring such outrage, 
and waiting so long, Branscombe should lose 
his head. But without considering what he 
intended to do, Branscombe stepped out from 
the swamp and confronted Storrocks. Gos- 
sip in India whispers terrible tales about 
Major Storrocks; yet no man ever dared hint 
that he knew the meaning of fear. He did 
not. When Branscombe first showed him- 
self, Storrocks failed to recognize him. 
He'd seen Branscombe as a gondolier, as an 
Arab sailor, as a hotel waiter in Copenhagen; 
and it took some few moments to identify 
him in a fisherman’s kit. 

“ ‘Well, Captain,’ he said quite coolly, ‘I 
am glad to see you.’ 

“Singular as it may be, Storrocks was 
glad, genuinely relieved, because in those 
last few days the intangible dread began to 
haunt him, that perhaps Francesca had gone 
back to Branscombe.” 

Again the fisherman stopped talking, and 
gazed out into the night, at the black void 
of Darkwater. “These men were English,” 
he said quietly; “they did rot quarrel. 
They didn’t lie to each other. Facts must 
be looked squarely in the face. Both of 
them wanted Francesca, and realized that 
only one would leave that cabin. They 
agreed on that; and they further agreed that 
Francesca must be kept out of it. Very 
good! They arranged to shield her. Who- 
ever lived could not hope to carry away 
Francesca’s trunk. The survivor must travel 
light. So they burned everything that be- 
longed to her in the fire that you saw. 

“Evening came. The fire was dying, when 
Storrocks said: ‘Captain, we might as well 
finish this business.’ 

“Without a word Branscombe took posi- 
tion at the sassafras tree, while Storrocks 
stood against the gum, with their sunlight 
fairly divided. Four times Storrocks fired. 
Branscombe fired twice. At his second shot 
Major John Storrocks, D. S. O., of the Royal 
Bengals, crumpled and sank. That’sall.... . 

“Now we come again to the dagger which 
Branscombe had given to Francesca. Dur- 
ing the day he chanced to see Storrocks slip 
it into his pocket. So Branscombe knew 
where the dagger was. 

“After Storrocks was finished, Branscombe 
had to act quickly. Your motorboat had 
passed along the river, and you might be 
drawn by the shooting. He must not risk 
being detained from Francesca, but had no 
idea where she’d gone. Of course Stor- 
rocks would never have told, and Brans- 
combe only surmised that she would write 
to a-certain post-office box in New Orleans, 
where Storrocks received his quarterly re- 
mittances. So to get that post-office key, 
Branscombe searched the body and found 
it; he also found this diary. Naturally he 
took Francesca’s dagger. Then a thought 
struck him; he wanted Francesca to know 
that he had killed Storrocks, wanted her to 
learn it in some dramatic way that would 
thrill her. She lived on thrills. That is 
why Branscombe wrote that nom d’amour 
‘Lancy’ on a bit of paper and pinned it 
against the tree. Your American newspapers 
would make a sensation of it; and one 
morning at her breakfast, Francesca’s blood 
must run hot as she read.” 


“Puoven Hogue fell silent, the eager 
lawyers knew that he had more to tell. 

“So that chapter is closed,’ he went on 
presently in a lowered. voice, half to him- 
self. “Branscombe will go’to Francesca. All 
this time he has waited here, no matter 
why—and God, how patiently !—until his 
servant may reach New Orleans on October 
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tenth, with tidings. Or he may find her 
address in Storrocks’ post-office box. He 
may not. But he'll search the world until 
he finds her—and forgive her—the fool! 
Judge Wardlaw, when a man’s a fool about 
a woman, and does not suspect it, there’s 
some chance that he may wake up. But if 
he’s a fool over a bad woman, and realizes 
that he’s a fool, wash your hands of him 
and let tae fool go his way.” 

The clubhouse porch became very still. 
As Hogue ceased speaking, all three men 
unconsciously arose, and none broke the 
tepid silence. A far-off owl hooted. Frogs 
croaked at the river’s margin. A night bird 
flapped across the patch of lamplight. Then 
Wardlaw asked: 

“Hogue, how did Captain Branscombe 
happen to confess all that to you?” 

“Queer, aint it, Lawyer?” With an effort 
the fisherman lapsed into his accustomed 
dialect. “I figgers this way: a feller can’t 
keep things locked up tight inside, forever 
and forever. He’s got to let it out, got to. 
It’s no satisfaction to settle a score, if no- 
body knows it ‘cept you, and a dead man. 
Maybe that’s why so many killers confess 
what they do. Branscombe wanted some- 
body to know. Look at this diary, what he 
wrote in it.” 


LL this time Hogue had kept the diary in 

his hand, tight shut, occasionally tap- 
ping it in emphasis of a statement. Now 
he opened the book and turned to its last 
leaf. The upper writing was that of a man, 
down to near the middle. And there another 
man had written, diagonally across the page: 


“The End. Branscombe.” 


Both lawyers stared at the significant 
entry, so bold, so*triumphant, so full of 
deadly meaning. This drama which had 
begun in India and been played all over the 
world, had closed at last on Darkwater, at 
Friley’s isolated cabin. There Branscombe 
had ended it, and there he had set his seal 


upon the final act—‘The End. Brans- 
combe.” 
“Look, Bob!” Judge Wardlaw’s finger 


pointed. “That’s the same handwriting as 
‘Lancy’—on the tree. Nobody could mistake 
it, the same vigorous, aggressive hand, sure 
in every stroke.” 

“Yes,” Hogue nodded, “the same man 
wrote it, on the same day.” 

All seemed clear, all except one detail 
which puzzled old Wardlaw, and he asked: 

“But Hogue, if Captain Branscombe took 
this diary from the dead man’s body, and 
wrote his name on it, why then did he after- 
ward leave the book with you?” 

The pretended fisherman had not expected 
this question, but he answered squarely: 

“Because, sir, J am Richard Branscombe.” 

“You? Impossible!” 

Yet even as the lawyers scoffed and stared 
unbelievingly at the man called Hogue, all 
his uncouthness seemed to melt away. The 
stooping shoulders became erect and sol- 
dierly. And in the depths of his British eyes 
they almost fancied that they saw the 
British soul, the upstanding young officer. 

“Gentlemen,” he queried, “you doubt that 
I am Captain Branscombe? Let this assure 
you.” 

He leaned over the table, took a pencil 
and wrote, in the same distinctive hand, a 


single word—“Lancy.” 

“There, gentlemen.” He clicked his heels 
together and bowed. “Remember, you are 
my solicitors.” 

Then Branscombe marched away, like a 
guardsman on parade. The night opened to 


receive him. Beyond the glow of light the 
lawyers could see only velvet darkness. But 
they heard the clank of a chain at the foot 
of the bluff, followed by the dip-dip-dip of 
his paddle, and knew that Captain the Hon- 
orable Richard Branscombe had gone to join 
Francesca. 











THE RACING FOOL, 


(Continued from page 53) 


hysterical foot-races with himself along the 
county roads at twilight—and he would just 


run wildly until he fell exhausted and lay | 


by the roadside, panting and dazed. 

There was only one who seemed to un- 
derstand him better than he understood him- 
self, and on moonlight nights he crept to 
their rendezvous, the sweet-scented magnolia 
tree that marked the entrance to Diana’s 
home. There he worshiped as reverently as 
though he were standing at a shrine 

In the daytimes he hated the ugly little 
town where nothing ever happened. But at 
night, when the shadows brought their veil 
of illusion, a strange exaltation came to him, 


and he sought Diana’s home, a rural Romeo | 


babbling incoherent verses to a village Judiet. 

The time came when the wild obsession to 
run beyond the limits of a country road 
became too strong to resist. All of a 
tremble, he sought his sweetheart one night, 
and pleaded passionately that she embark 
with him upon the Great Adventure. 

And Diana kissed him on the forehead and 
regarded him with tear-filled, comprehend- 
ing eyes, the while she shook her head and 
bade him go forth alone. 

“Not that I don’t love you, dear,” she 
told him. “I do, and oh, so well! But this 
would be foolish and wrong, very wrong 
For one thing, it would kill my father; and 
for another, I am afraid—afraid for both 
of us.” 

“Why ?” he demanded. 

Diana shook her head, plucking thought- 
fully at the leaves of a magnolia blossom 
“Life isn’t all moonlight, Tommy. A man’s 
place is in the sun, and you wont be happy 
—wont really understand yourself—until 
you've gone out alone into the big world 
and fought and won. That’s what you 
need now, dear, more than you need the 
moonlight and me! You want glory, action 
and the respect and admiration of even your 
home town. Go away, Tommy—I know 
you have to go; and sometime Calora and 
I will both be proud to welcome you back. 
Good-by, dear, and God's luck!” 

Their lips met for the first time, and the 
vision that he bore away with him, as he 
trudged down the dark aisle of sycamores, 
was Diana waving farewell in the moonlight 


T took Tom Meredith three years to find 

himself, three years of aimless hand-to- 
mouth existence, a fugitive vagabond seek- 
ing he knew not what! 

Somehow the word drifted back to Calora 
that he was dead—and in time Diana came 
to accept this as the only possible explana- 
tion of why he had not written. Hers had 
been a dream romance, as fragile and mys- 
terious as the moonlight—something to be 
locked away in her heart and memory, and 
guarded from the world of cruel realities. She 
preferred to think of him as dead, rather 
than faithless to the trust she had imposed. 

He might well have died, but for the 
prank of Fate that snatched him from the 
darkness. The famous “desert classic” was 
being run in those days—the Los Angeles to 
Phenix road-race—a nineteen-hour duel 
against time and the obstacles of nature. 
Halfway on the route, and named as a 
checking-station, was the tiny desert town 
in which Tom Meredith was stranded. He 
was among the station loiterers when 
Jacques Fournoy, the 
came flashing up at dusk in the Golden 
Submarine, one side of the car crushed fiat, 
and his mechanic unconscious from the pain 
of a broken arm. The officials had made 
no provision for substitute mechanics, and 
they said so. But the great Frenchman’s 
blood was up. “What I care for mechanic!” 
he roared. “Give me some damn’ fool to 
pump oil and look back, and I get ze hell 
out of here!” 





Flying Frenchman, | 
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how much misery they have caused ! 


By ETHEL K. BANNISTER, Graduate Nurse 


It is to woman’s eternal credit that frankness has become the out- 


standing grace of the modern age. 


No longer is she content to have great truths come to her through the 
portals of bitter experience. She wants to face life frankly and openly 
.... enlightened and informed on every subject intimately related 
to her health and happiness. Old-fashioned prudishness,which denied 
potent truths to her girlhood—this is as obsolete as the hoopskirt. 


To the enlightened modern woman, 
feminine hygiene and personal dainti- 
ness are subjects of infinite importance. 
They cannot be ignored. They are in- 
separably interwoven with woman’s 
health, activity, happiness and charm. 
And medical science does womanhood 
an incalculable service when it points 
out with forceful candor that many of 
the ailments peculiar to her are prima- 
rily due to one thing—uncleanliness. 

Woman's greatest error is reliance on old meth- 
ods and old practices. Science has provided more 
effective means for the preservation of internal 


cleanliness and health—the foremost being the 
wonderful Marvel Douche, or Whirling Spray. 


Delicate internal membranes lie in folds. It is 
within these folds that germs and bacteria take 
lodgment. Only the Marvel can positively and 
effectively reach and destroy them. Here's how 
it does it—by a whirling liquid action! The spray 
dilates or smoothes out the folds and flushes them 
clean. There is no danger of injury. ‘Medication 
is thorough and complete. Any reputable anti- 
septic or germicide can be used in the Marvel 
without injury to bulb or tube. 


Send for Booklet 


Correct and vital facts on feminine hygiene as 
set forth by a prominent physician are available 
to you. We have embodied them in a booklet 
which is free to you on request. Mail the coupon 
below and one will be sent you in a social corre- 
spondence envelope. 
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Destiny took young Meredith by the 
shoulder and shoved him forward. He said 
nothing, but climbed in beside the French- 
man, who pounded him on the back, and 
shouted: “Bien! Now we win or we die, 
and I don’ give a damn which! Allons!” 

They departed in a cloud of dust, just 
as the nearest pursuer rolled in behind them. 
What a ride! Moon and the stars and the 
rush of the night-wind on the desert! An 
exhilaration of soul under speed such as the 
dreaming vagabond of Calora had never 
conceived. Mercurial monarchs they were, 
conquering time and distance, as they thun- 
dered through the night toward dawn and 
victory! Covered with dust and oil and 
glory, they rolled into Phenix to find the 
gathered thousands awaiting them, and the 
checkered flag displayed in their honor. 

“What I tell you?” said Fournoy. “The 
damn-fool race—she is ours! Now, my 
young frien’, we have time to get acquaint’! 
By gar, you bring me luck!” 

Looking into the eyes of the gallant 
Frenchman, and grasping the hand that was 
extended, young Meredith dedicated himself 
at that moment to Hermes, God of Speed. 

He rode with Fournoy, absorbing all the 
daring Frenchman’s methods, until the day 
came when they overturned during the 
Grand Prix in France, and Fournoy, hope- 
lessly crushed under the driving-wheel, whis- 
pered to him: “Adieu, mon brave! Play ze 
damn game, and I hope you be luckier 
zan I!” 

Not long afterward Meredith returned to 
America, established connections with the 
famous Butterfly team, and eventually drove 
his first winning race. Not until then did he 
break the long silence that had marked the 
passing years. In a delicious moment of 
self-justification he scissored all the clippings 
and mailed them to Diana, the one person 
in all the world who he felt would under- 
stand. 

Back came a letter full of sympathy and 
encouragement, and the praise for which he 
hungered. He fancied that certain lines 
were tear-stained, and he wondered why— 
wondered until he read the clipping she had 
inclosed, a faded item from the Calora Sun 
that described with all the fulsome adjec- 
tives of country journalism the marriage of 
Diana Davis and “our esteemed fellow- 
townsman, Peter Pringley, cashier of the 
Calora Bank.” 

So her father had had his way after all! 
Peter Pringley—bumptious, upright, un- 
imaginative Peter Pringley—with no more 
sense of romance in him than a clam! Tom 
Meredith could picture the tragedy as clearly 
as though he had been an_ eyewitness. 
Diana immolating herself on the altar of 
filial obedience; Peter Pringley smirking 
self-consciously under the gross gibes of the 
village wits. 

It was shortly thereafter that Wild Tom 
Meredith rose to fame as the Black Ghost 
of the speedways—the romantic, picturesque 
idol of fandom who could always be counted 
on to give a thrill-eager public its money’s- 
worth. He had been at it a decade now— 
straining his luck in a ten-year gamble with 
Death. And the winning of the Knicker- 
bocker Cup Race had placed almost within 
his grasp the triple-A, crown-symbol of 
sovereignty on the speedways of America. 
He needed but one more victory to estab- 
lish him as the king! 

Now you begin to understand what the 
moonlight meant to Meredith, and what was 


in the heart of Diana, three thousand miles 
away, when she inspired the little town of 
Calora to awaken from its Rip Van Winkle 
slumber, convert the old racetrack into a 
motordrome, and summon back for public 
homage the man she had bade, as a boy, 
go forth alone. 


FTER all, there is an ebb and flow in the 

tide of human affairs and small towns. 
There was nothing illogical in the fact that 
Calora, slowest of communities, should un- 
dertake to build the fastest track ever con- 
structed. Remember that this drowsy village 
had once known the glory of sporting blood 
—none better! 

Wally King took all the credit for the 
idea, but it was Diana who brought the 
promoter into town, and told him the his- 
tory of Calora, and pointed out that it was 
only thirty miles removed from a population 
of a milliow souls. King was a builder of 
speedways, as much a champior in his line 
as was Wild Tom Meredith when it came to 
dedicating the boarded bowls that Wally 
built. The famous constructor came to Ca- 
lora unheralded, very immaculate, very red 
of face, and sporting the derby hat, the cane 
and the silk kerchief by which the sporting 
world’ identified him. 

He climbed the nearest foothill for a 
bird's-eye view of the valley, took one look 
at the abandoned track, the huge stands, 
the railroad lines in the foreground, the 
State highway in the distance; and he felt 
like Balboa discovering the Pacific. When 
he learned that this was Wild Tom Mere- 
dith’s home town, the matter was settled 
there and then. 

Five nights later, at the wildest town 
meeting since Trustee Daniels broke the 
water-pitcher over the town marshal’s head 
the Calora Speedway Association was 
formed. But the final resolution was not 
achieved until they had taken old Jud Hig- 
ginbotham, the town skinflint and pessimist, 
and chucked him into the middle of the 
street with a whoop and hurrah! There he 
stayed, baying at them from the darkness: 

“Durn fools, you’re all drunk! That's 
what y’are—drunk! Mark my words, we'll 
be busted higher’n a kite! Set this town 
back forty years!” 

“Well, we aint gone ahead in forty 
years,’ said Trustee Smith. “So what’s the 
difference, you damned old bullfrog?” 

It remained for Diana to heal old Jud’s 
bitterness and reconcile all factions under 
the slogan: “Watch Calora Grow!” It was 
she who attended to all the preliminary 
correspondence, who shouldered alk the worry 
and responsibility in connection with an 
event of that kind, and who fina!ly—when 
no more funds were available—put up every 
cent she had to meet the exorbitant de- 
mands of Meredith’s own manager. 

Of these new angles to a home-town 
drama Wild Tom Meredith had not yet 
learned. Langfield, who made all the book- 
ings for the Butterfly team, had gone on 
to the Coast ahead of the drivers, as was 
his custom, and had contracted for their ap- 
pearance over the winter circuit. The cars 
were shipped ahead, accompanied by the 
mechanics, and the drivers followed, a 
group of merry adventurers, some of them 
with their families, and all enjoying the 
luxury of a private Pullman. Not until 
they reached San Francisco, did Meredith 
learn that the opening date at Tanforan had 
been abandoned, and that he was now 
scheduled to appear 
in the little town 
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that had once 
scorned him as the 
son of “Dan the 
drunkard.” 

At first he thought 
this was one of Hans 
Wanser’s clumsy at- 
tempts at humor 


And it’s by— 
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Some one must have tipped the Dutchman 
off to what had always been a closely 
guarded secret in the bosom of the wild man 
of the speedways. 

But no! The papers were already full 
of it. The town was plastered with signs 
advertising the “fastest track on earth.” 
The furnace of publicity was going full 
blast. Calora had tipped its hand to the 
press-agents, claimed Wild Tom Meredith 
as its very own, and was capitalizing native 
sentiment for all it was worth. 

“Come to Calora!” shrieked the billboards. 
“Turn out for Wild Tomy and watch the 
Black Ghost go!” 

A tremendous feeling of revulsion swept 
over the King of Speed. This wretched 
little town that had wronged him so bit- 
terly in his youth, this hamlet of moon- 
light and mixed memories and the unhonored 
grave of his father, had no right now to 
summon him back and’ coin money out of 
his weary flesh and blood. Not for this 
had he sought a place in the sun! 

“Cancel my entry,” he told Langfield. “I 
wont drive at Calora.” 

The team manager turned purple. “Wha’- 
d’ye mean, you wont drive? You've got to! 
I demanded five thousand as appearance 
money, and I got it!” 

“Well, give it back.” 

“Like hell I will!” said Langfield. 
are you tryin’ to pull?” ; 

But Meredith simply shook his head, and 
remained silent. Blubber Doyle took the 
team manager aside and showed him a 
pocket calendar marked with red ink. “It’s 
the moon,” said Blubber. “The old full 
moon is doin’ its stuff, and he aint respon- 
sible. Don’t try to argue with him now. 
Leave him to me; I know how to handle 
him. Don't worry. He'll be all right in a 
day or two.” 

“Well, he’d better snap out of it quick,” 
said Langfield. “The race is a week from 
Saturday.” 


“What 


HE other drivers took up their quarters 

in Calora at once in order to tune up their 
cars and get the benefit of a few days’ trial 
on the new track. But Meredith held out 
until the last moment, and then it was only 
the entreaties of the fat philosopher of the 
pits, backed by young Cheever, the me- 
chanic, that induced the Black Ghost to re- 
consider his decision. 

“TI don’t know what’s in your mind,” said 
Blubber, “and maybe it aint none of my 
business; but you’ve always shot square 
with the public, Tom, and I hate to see you 
make a mistake now. Cheever and me were 
up in Calora yesterday. —Weren't we, 
kid?” 

“Sure were!” said Cheever. “I never see 
a town so jazzed up. Game lil’ burg, and 
it’s sure gone for the works. Busted flat 
and dizzy, but happy as hell! Aint twenty 
spare beds in the town, and there'll be 
seventy-five thousand people there. Even 
that wont pull ‘em out!” 

“You're tellin’ the story now,” said Blub- 
ber. “What with the new track, the purses, 
the lap-prizes and the appearance dough, 
they’re overboard two hundred thousand 
bucks, and where they ever got it, I don’t 
know. Must be sportin’ blood in the town 
somewhere. Nobody’s squawkin’. They’ve 
got their money posted, and they’re just 
waitin’ for the Pride of Calora to show up, 
so they can tear the town up by the roots 
and hand it over. What say, Tom? Shall 
I phone ’em that we're on our way?” 

Meredith stared out the window of his 
hotel room, and the scales of Destiny wa- 
vered in the balance. Blubber slid an arm 
around the wild man’s shoulders. “You're 
forgettin’ something, old pal,” he reminded 
gently. “There’s a code in this business like 
in any other. You’re the champion and the 
drawing-card, and if you break contracts and 
disappoint the public, you'll only hu-t 
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the game and make it harder for your pals 
to earn a living.” 

Meredith sighed and turned away from 
the window. “Go ahead and phone,” he 
directed. “I'll give ’em all I've got.” 

Young Cheever let out a whoop of joy. 
“Now, I'll tell you something,” he exploded. 
“The old Butterfly’s over there and all 
tuned up. I took a chance and shipped it 
three days ago. What’s more, I had her 
on the track yesterday. —Didn’t I, Blub- 
ber ?” 

The fat man grinned. “I'll say you did, 
and I was sayin’ my prayers. Tom, that’s 
the best track Wally has turned out yet. 
Mile and a quarter, and built like a bathtub, 
with a_ thirty-eight-degree slope on the 
curves.” 

“T had to do better than eighty to stay 
up on it,” said Cheever, “but the approaches 
are so gradual that no engine efficiency is 
lost. The tachometer showed a variation of 
only twenty-five revolutions a- lap. Tom, old 
champ, if we ever get out in front, they'll 
have to do better than a hundred and 
thirty-five an hour to catch us!” 

Meredith smiled at young Cheever’s en- 
thusiasm, recalling the days when he him- 
self had been an eager novice, thirsting only 
for speed—and still more speed! 


O the Black Ghost answered the call of 

Calora, and never had he felt more like a 
disembodied spirit—some helpless shadow 
from the afterworld dragged back unwillingly 
to the haunts of childhood, and seeing and 
comprehending things to which all others 
were blind. Calora had changed so little, 
and so much had happened to him! 

The program of entertainment differed but 
slightly from that to which he was ac- 
customed—the same routine of receptions, 
street- parades, interviews and photographs, 
the same “official banquet,” during the course 
of which he sat toying with his food and 
listening dully to the same old empty com- 
pliments, bombastic speeches and small-town 
wit. He achieved self-control with diffi- 
culty and during a lull in the dinner found 
courage to ask a question of the man at 
his left. 

“What’s that?” said the other. “Peter 
Pringley? Oh, Peter’s dead. Must be all of 
six years now. Widow’s had rather a hard 
time, what with the little boy and nursing 
her father. Old Doctor's gettin’ pretty 
feeble. Reckon that’s why she aint here 
tonight. Did you know Diana?” 

The wild man of the speedways nodded 
quietly. A moment later he arose, whis- 
pered his apologies to the toastmaster, and 
quietly left the banquet-room. 

Blubber Doyle whispered to Cheever: 
“Thank God, the old boy’s going to hit 
the hay early. He’s sure got his work cut 
out for him tomorrow. Chet Gibson 
and the Swede—” 

“I know,” whispered Cheever. “I heard 
all about it. They’re going to try and run 
his wheels off. But the man we've got to 
watch is De Pulva. The Wop is going out 
for it; and take it from me—that bird can 
drive ‘when the money’s. up. This race is 
going to be won in the pits.” 

“Well,” said Blubber, “all you have to 
do is loop your arms and come in. [I'll 
change all four wheels in twenty seconds.” 

“Yes, you will!” 

“Yes, I willl” said Blubber. “You wait 
and see!” But for once the fat man was 
wrong, for Wild Tom Meredith was des- 
tined never to come into the pits again. It 
was De Pulva’s tires that were to be changed 
on the morrow in world’s-record time! 

Outside, in the darkness, the speed-hero 
of America skirted Calora’s single street, now 
noisy and illumined, and found his way to 
the familiar lane of sycamores that had been 
his “aisle of adoration” as a boy. > The 
years fell from.him, and. again he was a vil- 

. seeking: the shrine of ‘the 
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only one who would understand. The moon 
was in its last quarter. Nothing much had 
changed: the same moon, the same shrill 
call of crickets, and all the music of nature 
in the night. And there was Diana, the 
same Diana, waiting for him at the spot 
from which she had waved good-by long 
years ago 

“Tom, dear!” 

“Diana!” 

What a story they had to tell, there in 
the moonlight—this man who had won his 
spot in the fierce sunlight of the world and 
been shriveled by it, and this girl who had 
spent her years in the little town where 
nothing ever happened! 

Small wonder that there seemed to be a 
wall between them against which Meredith's 
dream beat its wings in vain. When the 
narrative was over, he pleaded’ impetuously, 
with all the suppressed longing pent up by 
passing years; and Diana, white and wist- 
ful and troubled, was afraid of such happi- 
ness—afraid because their positions were now 
transposed. He was no longer the per- 
secuted son of the village drunkard, creep- 
mg to her for consolation, but a public idol 

-the speed prince of America about to be 
crowned the king! 

And how was she to know the mysteries 
of publicity, the inventive power of the 
press-agent ? How was she to reconcile the 
gilded hero of a hundred. fictitious tales with 
the man for whom her heart had always 
yearned? She answered him as she had 
answered once before: 

“It isn’t that I don't love you, Tom. 
I've lived for this hour, prayed for it! I've 
followed your career from the time you sent 
me the first clipping. Nothing was ever 
published that I didn’t read, and reread and 
keep. I've dreamed of the time when Ca- 
lora would call you back, so that I could 
witness your triumph, and I've also dreamed 
of this moment, of you and me in the moon- 
light again. That’s the trouble, Tom: I’m 
afraid you're dreaming now as well as I. 
It’s the night and memories that are talk- 
ing now. Your place is in the sun, and 
mine is in the moonlight, and the two don't 
shine together. ... . Good-by, Tom—and 
God's luck tomorrow!” 

He treasured her hand a moment, dropped 
it, and turned away—a gaunt, lonely figure 
fading into the shadows and murmuring 
God's 
luck! My God, what for?” 


MAGINE the crowded stands fronting a 

great wooden saucer around which steel 
dragon-flies guided by hooded humans were 
due to sing their way a hundred and 
twenty times, flashing past so swiftly that 
only the trained eye could check the num- 
bers. 

All the usual color was there: the odor 
of castor oil, the popping of valves, the bark 
of exhausts, the musicians blowing brass, 
noise and confusion everywhere—press pho- 
tographers getting in each other’s way, mo- 
tion-picture men faking scenes before the 
race, the familiar arguments between timers 
and checkers, the usual expulsion of gate- 
crashers from the press-box, announcers 
bawling to the crowd not to pay more than 
ten cents for drinks. The hot-dog man 
shouting: “They look like chicken and they 
taste like turkey! My, oh my!” 

Tire and factory representatives were ad- 
vertising their products in the pits; the 
magnavox was making tin-panny announce- 
ment of last-minute changes, and nobody 
paying any attention; Dick Wagner, czar of 
the speedways, was lining them up in rows, 
with the pace-setter in front on the pole; 
and finally came the pistol-shot that set the 
torpedo fleet in motion! 

Four times they circled the track, maneu- 
vering into position, while the pace grew 
faster and faster. The next time around, 
the gaps began to close. Those in Group 


Two stepped on it and moved up toward 
the leaders. They swung into the turn and 
came down the stretch, eighteen cars in a 
thundering mass of straining steel. Down 
went the red flag, and the race was on! 


HE vast crowd had not long to wait 

for thrills. The actual start was a wild 
enough affair, with Johnny Cowper in the 
Blue Penguin trying to take the pole away 
from De Pulva, and being forced to slow 
up so suddenly that he nearly bowled over 
a dozen cars. “Smiling Jack” Tillman, 
driving his first race on a board track, mis- 
judged his distance on the far turn, lost 
control and crashed against the top rail. 
The car slewed around and hung there—a 
tangled mass pinned in place by the front 
wheels, and dripping oil and gasoline in the 
path of the other drivers. There was no 


time to marvel at Tillman and his mechanic 
climbing out, apparently unhurt. That thin 
stream of oil, trickling from the wreck 


above, was bringing new thrills at the rate 
of two a minute. 

The crowd stood up, gasping—expecting 
every time the field flashed up to that 
grease-soaked curve that Death would de- 
mand its grim percentage. But the drivers 
were fighting for their lives now, cool, ex- 
perienced men with superb nerves and skill. 
They skidded but kept wide of one an- 
other, and retained control. Presently the 
flow of oil was checked, and dirt was used 
to obliterate the danger-line. The crowd 
breathed easier, and sat down to await the 
next development. 

This came when the usual mechanical 
troubles began to manifest themselves, and 
the field was gradually reduced to a dozen 
strict contenders. The terrific pace had 
wrought havoc with the valves. Stillman, 
at the wheel of a Black Butterfly, threw a 
valve in the twenty-second lap. Thornton, 


the second of Wild Tom's teammates, 
smashed another valve, and the crowd 
groaned as he went to the pits. The Blue 


Penguin was throwing a smoke-screen that 
endangered the cars behind, and the white 
flag was used to order it off the track 

The process of elimination went on up 
to the fiftieth lap, and then nine cars, all 
piloted by experienced drivers, settled down 
to the real struggle: the heartbreaking, 
nerve-twisting grind that tests the tempera- 
ment of men and machines. 

To every sport, its peculiar human angle. 


There is this about motor-racing: In no 
other game does the subconscious express 
itself so strongly. Some men sob all 


through a race; others curse continuously 
from the fall of the first flag to the last. 
Emotion of some sort rules them all, and 
is reflected in a physical way. And _ be- 
cause the purr of a man’s engine is like the 
breath of his life, cars become attuned to 
the spirit of the men who drive them. 
They reflect the temperament of their mas- 
ters. 

Hans Wanser’s imported Special was 
grinding along in its stubborn Dutch way— 
ponderous, determined, unimaginative. The 
fiery Italian was shooting out recklessly in 
front, burning up his tires, and paying for 
it with lightning visits to the pits. Swan- 
son, the “Savage Swede,” fought his car as 
usual, punishing it on the curves with 
vicious flips of the wheel during which the 
rear wheels hit for the sky and were pulled 
down like the heels of a startled horse. 
Chet Gibson, cool and calculating,—reckoned 
a “safety” driver,—was setting his own pace, 
without regard to the others. And as usual, 
the procession of comets was being led at 
this stage of the race by the French Beau 
Brummel, Marcel Leroux, always a popular 
figure with the crowd, but seldom in the 
money at the finish. Marcel’s dashing tem- 
perament couldn't stand more than a hun- 
dred miles of dueling; neither could his car. 
They always cracked under the final pres- 
sure, 
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But it was not for these men that a little 
town had mortgaged its municipal soul. 
Nor for these men that seventy-five thou- 
sand people had assembled, among them. a 
girl who, white-lipped and trembling, com- 
prehended for the first time the fearful peril 
of the glory-seekers. All eyes—including 
those of Diana—were watching a black car 
with a white “9”’—snub-nosed and ominous, 
and guided by the king of them all, Wild 
Tom Meredith. 

The crowd was strangely silent, for the 
Racing Fool of the speedways had not yet 
fulfilled the demand upon him. Not once 
had he taken the lead; not once had he 
brought the crowd to its feet, shouting his 
name. The Black Butterfly, sole remaining 
hope of the factory, was lagging in the rear, 
apparently unable to wing its way to the 


front. It too was reflecting the mood of 
its master. 
From the very start of the race Mere- 


dith’s subconscious mind had succumbed to 
a shadow. Whether it was really a pre- 
monition of what lay ahead, or depression 
due to what lay behind, is a matter for 
psychologists to determine. Meredith only 
sensed that this was to be his last race, and 
exactly as though he were drowning, the 
events of his life were reénacted photo- 
graphically on the sensitive film of his sub- 
conscious mind. His body was an autom- 
aton, hands on the wheel, eyes on the 
track, and the wind whistling wickedly in 
his face; but his inner consciousness was 
occupied with long-forgotten incidents, and 
their reportrayal fascinated him. 

Life after all is best seen in perspective; 
wherefore the past has its unfailing charm. 
He understood things now that he had 
never comprehended before. Bitterness went 
out of his heart, and he felt more kindly 
toward this little town; he saw it in a new 
light—even grew to love it. Why, it was 
his home town, his birthplace—the spot 
where Diana had first seen the light of 
dawn, had comforted him in his sorrows 
and kissed awake his courage. And now 
Calora, shaking off the lethargy of forty 
years, had called him back as its honored 
son—called him back to help start a new 
era in the town’s development. 

Suddenly the drama of it all hit him full 
force, snapping the bonds of emotional re- 
straint. Diana—the triple-A crown—the 
glory of Calora—vindication of his name 
and birth! They were all emotional impulses 
that shocked him into consciousness. This 
was his day, and nothing should rob him 
of it—nothing! 

The cars were roaring down the back- 
stretch in the ninetieth lap. In the pits, 
Blubber Doyle, watching through field- 
glasses, suddenly emitted a war-whoop and 
flung his cap into the air. “There he goes!” 
he shrieked. “Go get ‘em, Meredith! Go 
on, you wild man! Ya-hoo-o-o!” 


HE moment had come for which the 

packed stands had been waiting, and the 
crowd responded now as one man, erect and 
vociferous. Meredith was “stepping on it,” 
and they understood at last why he was 
called the Black Ghost. They had never 
seen such speed, such driving! The black 
car had become a blurred shadow that was 
rapidly overhauling the field. 

It was a phantom butterfly that gained 
on the swishing leaders, caught them, and 
then began to flit through in a figure “S”— 
weaving back and forth at a hundred and 
thirty-five miles an hour, and never click- 
ing a hub-cap. On the hundredth lap he 
did it again, and this time went into the 
actual lead, taking the pole and skimming 
out in front, a reckless son of Hermes, 
piloting a black destroyer of space and 
time. 

In the pits the mechanics were holding 
up blackboards chalked with huge white 
signals “G-9”—“G-9”"—“G-9.” That meant: 
“Get Number Nine!” “Get Meredith.” 
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In a race where men were dropping out 
and reéntering, it was hard to keep track 
of who was actually in the lead. The driv- 
ers nodded now as they thundered past. 
They understood that the Black Ghost was 
in front, and they set out to drag him down. 

Remember that not once had Meredith 
gone into the pits for a tire-change. De 
Pulva had renewed all four wheels on the 
eightieth lap, and now he was driving like a 
demon, the nearest man to the leader. If 
Meredith stopped now, the race was lost, 
with all that it meant! 

Wild Tom was the first to see it—a thin 
white streak showing in the left front tire. 
And the streak widened as he watched! 

So, that was it! Death had flung down 
its challenge. Fate had uncovered its trump 
card! Destiny was daring him to go on! 
Well, so be it! His jaw-muscles bulged, 
and he forgot everything but the blind lust 
to win. 

He roared past the shouting stands, and 
the green flag signaled: “One more lap to 
go!” He was blind to Blubber Doyle, wav- 
ing frantically from the pits, blind to every- 
thing but the spreading white streak in that 
tire. He felt only the pressure of a me- 
chanic’s arm around his shoulders, heard 
only the voice of young Cheever shouting 
frantically into his ear: “De Pulva! De 
Pulva! De Pulva!” 

By that cry he knew that the Italian was 
at his heels. Down went his foot, and the 
Black Butterfly became a singing comet 
scorching its way along a boarded sky- 
line! 

And there was the goal at last! Tired, 
straining eyes recognized the finish—tumult 
—-dark crowded stands that rushed to meet 
him—the figure of Wagner crouched on the 
sideline with the checkered flag that means: 
“You have won!” 


Fifty car-lengths—twenty—ten! Nothing 
could beat him now. He had kept the 
faith! Flash of blinding black, fall of 


checkered flag as he passed the line, and 
then—bang! The left front tire exploded, 
and the Black Butterfly swerved in its flight, 
plunged, spun twice around—appeared to 
hesitate— 

Even with the swiftness of the blow, 
Meredith’s mind reacted instantly, obeying 
the training of years. He thought of the 
young mechanic at his side, thought of his 
comrades behind him, and with all his skill 
he struggled to save them. He guided the 
car in its last struggle so that when it did 
turn over, and he was pinned beneath it, 
young Cheever was thrown clear, and the 
wreck was out of the path of those behind. 
Then the sun went out, and he floated off 





into the moonlight that he loved. ... . 


O, he did not die. “God’s luck” 
ridden with him. 

He realized it when the fractured skull 
had mended, and he discovered that he was 
in Diana’s home, and that it was she who 
had nursed him back to life. 

News of his return to consciousness spread 
through the village, and to his bedside they 
came to pay their tribute—even old Jud 
Higginbotham, the town pessimist and skin- | 


flint. 
“We're all for you!” said Jud. “Durn 


had | 





tootin’! If you hadn't already won all the 
money in the damn’ town, I'd buy you a 
new car myself.” 

“Oh, but he 
more,” protested Diana. 
promise that.” 

“Aint gonna drive?” said Jud. 
he gonna do?” 

“He’s going to open up a garage here,” 
said Diana, “and—and, well—you better ask 
him what else he’s going to do.” 

Wild Tom Meredith reached out for | 


isn’t going to race any 
“T’ve made him 


“What’s 


Diana’s hand. “That’s it, Jud,” he declared. 
“I've won the old race, and now I’m going | 
to stay right- here, and ‘Watch Calora 
grow!’” 
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Women who know, say: 
‘Tell every woman!” 


OMEN of today who know the sense 

of feminine charm, the feeling of 
immaculacy and well-being that fem- 
inine hygiene gives, say: ‘Tell every 
woman about this important new prac- 
tice which preserves her health and 
daintiness and protects her from 
disease.” 

This delicate subject is of the utmost 
importance. Your physician will tell 
you of its value in the modern health- 
crusade against insidious infection. 
Health authorities now advocate it for 
every mature woman. Once you have 
adopted it you will use it regularly 

Your physician will tell you further 
that the selection of your antiseptic for 
feminine hygiene is of extreme impor- 
tance. He will recommend to you 
“Lysol” Disinfectant, the standard an- 
tiseptic in hospitals and with physicians 
everywhere. 


Why your physician 

recommends “Lysol’’ 
THE antiseptic you use for this vital 
health practice must be utterly germ- 
destroying, to provide you with com- 
plete antisepsis. It must also be gentle 
and soothing, absolutely free from any 
ingredient that would cause the slightest 
irritation. 


Disinfectant 
The ideal personal antiseptic 


or 


It is from these two essential stand- 
points that ‘Lysol’ is acknowledged 
the perfect antiseptic for feminine hy- 
giene. “Lysol” is three times stronger 
than carbolic acid. Yet in proper pro- 
portion its effect is actually soothing 
and lubricating. It is less irritating 
than fine toilet soap. It is also a gentle 
deodorant. It leaves you with the pro- 
tection of complete antisepsis,the sooth- 
ing feeling of comfortable well-being 


Facts on this vital subject 
IF YOU do not know authoritatively 
the facts about feminine hygiene, and 
the great comfort and protection it can 
be to you, send for a free set of the 
“Lysol” Health Library. One of the 
three volumes contains a simple and 
concise story, scientifically accurate, 
with directions for “‘Lysol's” many uses. 

Besides the bookiet on feminine hy- 
giene, every mother will want to read 
the sunshiny little volume, ‘Health 
Safeguards in the Home,” with many 
practical hints on helping her family 
to longer, more healthful lives. And 
every prospective mother will want the 
charts and helpful suggestions in the 
volume, ‘“When Baby Comes.” 

You will enjoy and wish to keep 
these booklets. Send coupon today. 

Your druggist sells “Lysol” in 3, 
7 and 16 ounce bottles. Full directions 
for its use come in every package. Be 
sure you get the genuine ‘“‘Lysol.” 
Manufactured only by Lysol, Inc., New York, 
Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., New 


York, Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., McCaul Street, Toronto 


Send the coupon to LEHN & FINK, INC., Dept. C 20, 635 Greenwich St., New York City 
(Print name and address p!ainly in ink) 





Name 


Address _ 





City 





The Library tells 
you simply and ac- 
curately all theim- 
portantfactsabout 
feminine hygiene. 


Cc 20 
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SPECIAL AGENCY 


CnOsOLAYES 


CHOCOLATES 


IHOCOLATES, dainty and delightful, 

in summery mood for glorious open 
days—and in variety that makes each 
piece a gay adventure! ... Can you imag- 
ine a more acceptable week-end gift? 
It’s Johnston’s—of course. Candy that’s 
worthy of the sweetest lady in the world. 


You will find a special agency for Johnston’s 
Chocolates in one of the better class stores 


in your neighbourhood. 
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